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Pork and Beans 


It will change your whole conception 
of this ever-welcome dish. 





The Modern Method—Scientific Cookery 


Formula No. 856 


The Sauce Which We Bake With Van Camp’s 


ERE is one example of the new-day 
scientific cookery, as applied in the 
Van Camp kitchens. 

Compare it with the best you know in 
chef-baked Pork and Beans. See what 
can be done under expert methods, by 
men who are college trained. 


No Guesswork 


The beans are grown on special soils, 
which are very rare. The beans are ana- 
lyzed before we start to cook. We know 
exactly what we have to deal with. 

They are boiled in water freed from 
minerals, because ordinary water makes 
beans harder to digest. They are baked 
in steam ovens, because 
hours of fierce heat can 


thus be applied without VAN [\M 
crisping. IFAIN Lieve 


Pork«BEANS 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
THREE SIZES 
mealy—the food cells are Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Asa result, this difficult 
food is made easy to di- 
gest. The beans are made 


broken. Yet the beans remain whole and 
inviting, without a fibre crisped. 

The ablest chefs in the finest hotels 
would find such a dish impossible. 


That Famous Sauce 


The sauce in Van Camp’s is the mar- 
vel of millions. The formula for it is the 
final result of 856 tests. That is, our ex- 
perts made 856 blends to attain this zest 
and flavor. 

Now it never varies. That perfect for- 
mula, in every minute detail, is forever 
followed. 

The sauce is baked with the beans, so 
it permeates every atom. 

Compare Van Camp’s with the best 

other beans you know. 
4) 


=e, Note how they differ in 
PS texture and in flavor. 
Then you will know what 


Lip 
BAKED WITH . 
scientific cookery means 
to you and yours. 





TOMATO SAUCE 


Order a test meal now. 





Van Camp's Van Camp's 


Spaghetti 





Italian style —but our experts spent 
three years perfecting that Italian style. 


Van Camp’s 
Soups 
18 kinds—each the result of countless 


blends. No chef-made soup was ever 


half so good. bitterness removed. 





Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


A perfect blend of Spanish and Vir- 
ginia peanuts, with every touch of 
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SA Corin Beal Tkloc 
a7 our Little G (bc 


Your Family and Friends will 
Keep It Growing 


Clidoheat 


NECKLACE 
consists of GENUINE ORIENTAL PEARLS. 
possessing real and lasting beauty of the truest worth. 


There are twelve sizes to select from—as low as 


$5.00 and up to $150.00. 


Additional pearls of any amount may be added on 
all gift occasions. 


Descriptive folder and name of your nearest dealer. 
on request. | 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO. 
108 North State Street Chicago, Til. 


‘E1O5-5 PEARLS E1C9-9 PEARLS 
Seng, 2500 ~ $10.00 «+ 
ee °o°" a “ie 


£1'2-12 PEARLS. c115 
$2000 4 ; mt Ase 


E 133-33 PEARLS $50.00 
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[ James D.MEalla)} if Slendale, Calif. ; 5 
“og) Le | 
Little James’ rugged and robust appearance 
is an excellent tribute to the merits of Mellin’s 
Food, properly prepared with cow’s milk. 
Mellin’s Food will do as much for your baby. 



















We will gladly send on request a Free Sample bottle 
of Mellin’s Food and a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 

























Mellin’s Food Company . . Boston, Mass. js 
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Next Month 


A Great Scenario Department 


PHOTOPLAY will announce, in the De- 
cember issue, a series of articles on the 
making of scenarios, by the two greatest 
experts in the world. Like previous 
scenario departments conducted by this 
magazine, it will be of practical value 
to anyone who is trying to “break into 
the game.” But this series will go far- 
ther than that. It will not merely deal 
with the writing of stories and scenarios, 
but will show the relative functions of 
the author and the director, and the im- 
portance of cooperation between the 
two. Thus it will be of value, not alone 
to the amateur, but to experienced writ- 
ers and producers. 





The Screen’s Brilliant Enigma 


Few people, who have watched the 
career of Olga Petrova, do not believe 
that she is one of the most highly gifted 
women, mentally, in the film world. 
Few, likewise, believe that she has ever 
given expression to her greatest talent, 
on the screen. Randolph Bartlett will ana- 
lyze this brilliant enigma, and give an 
intimate view of Petrova, the woman, 
and her articles of cinema faith. 





Here’s Fiction for You 


You are now well acquainted with 
“Temperamental Tim,’ Edward 5S. 
O’Reilly’s hero, and you will be glad to 
know that he will be with us for quite a 
while. “Hydrant-Headed Reform” is 
the alluring title of his next adventure. 
Frederic Arnold Kummer will maintain 
the pace he has set for himself in this 
number, with another story of moving 
picture life, “The Test.” Fiction made 
from scenarios has been- quite a problem 
with us of late. We have hit upon a 
new idea for the telling of these tales, 
and believe you will like it. 
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Is a Chaperon Always a Hen? (Photograph) 


A Story Picture of a Studio Romance. 
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Next Month 


When an Empire Crumbled 


The second installment of The Fall 
of the Romanoffs is even more fascinat- 
ing than the first. In the present issue 
you will learn how an ignorant scoun- 
drel rose to supreme power in Russia, 
bending the Czar to his will. The re- 
mainder of the story depicts the corrup- 
tion at court, the orgies, and the intrigue, 
which finally destroyed the Romanoff 
dynasty. This is not fiction—it is his- 
tory. 


A Big, Two-Sided Man 


Not long ago a man with a brilliant 
business brain entered the film world. 
He proved that not merely could he 
reduce the tremendous waste of money 
in productions, but that he had a keen 
vision in the creative department of the 
photodrama as well. Alfred A. Cohn 
will tell you what manner of man he is 
—H. O. Davis, the new guiding genius 
of Triangle. 


A Little Girl and a Littler One 


Violet Mersereau, petite and vivacious, 
is one of the many reminders that the 
moving picture is a babe in arms. For 
Violet is an old-timer, as stars go these 
days, and she is only eighteen. A breezy 
interview with her is ready for your 
delectation. Little Mary MacdAllister, 
as dainty a maiden as ever won your 
heart, has been interviewed too, and tells 
a few little factlets about her little self. 





Not Forgetting 


Of coursé the regular members of the 
family will be present, just a little more 
entertaining than ever. Old Doc Cheer- 
ful Fairbanks, the Dubb Family, the 
Horoscopes, one of Delight Evans’ al- 
most-poems, and so on, and so on, will 
be with you. 


The Boy and the Circus 


Not many years ago, the one big 
event of summer in the life of every 
healthy boy was the arrival of the cir- 
cus, not only on account of the show, 
but because he was allowed to carry 
water for the elephants. The moving 
picture has rubbed a great deal of tinsel 
off the circus, and provided newer and 
better entertainment. Has it provided 
a substitute for the joy of watering the 
pachyderms? We have accumulated 
photographic proof that it has, and will 
show it to you next month. 





Besides Which 


“Great!” a certain picture producer 
wrote us, upon seeing last month’s 
PHoToPpLay in the new size. “I have 
previously instructed my publicity de- 
partment to put you at the top of the 
list for the very best photographs they 
could get. Now I have authorized them 
to devote a lot of time to gathering ex- 
clusive pictures for you, because there 
is no other magazine being printed to- 
day in which the layouts are so artistic.” 
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Na lhe didnt want to be 
a Little Gil ! 


EAR, funny, lovable little Bab—the “Sub- 
Deb” of seventeen, with her grown-up 
ways and longings. She tumbled into mischief 
and out again— into seething romance and 
tragic troubles — head over heels. 


~~ 





Maybe you read the delicious Bab stories in 
The Saturday Evening Post. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart wrote them. Now Paramount and 
dainty Marguerite Clark have brought Bab to 
life upon the screen. There will be a series— 
five delightful Bab pictures. 


But Marguerite Clark is only one of many 
Paramount stars, and her plays are just a few 
of many 





Paramount Pictures were the first feature Jack Pickford and Louise Huff in “The 
photoplays. They represent today a library of | Varmint,” by Owen Johnson; Sessue Hay- 
motion picture classics. akawa in “Hashimura Togo,” by Wallace 
eM. Irwin; Vivian Martin in “Little Miss Opti- 
Paramount visualizes the plays and books of the mist,” George Beban in “Lost in Transit,” 
past and present. More than a million followers Fannie Ward in “On the Level,” Mme. 
of Paramount Pictures, in thousands of theatres Petrova in “Exile,” Pauline Frederick in 
in two hemispheres, daily renew acquaintance “Double-crossed,” Wallace Reid in “The 
with the famous places and characters of classic Hostage,” Julian Eltinge in “The 
and contemporary literature. Paramount Pic- Countess Charming,” Charles Ray 
tures preserve indelibly for all generations the in “The Son of His Father,” and at 
world’s greatest stories and plays, acted by the J. Stuart Blackton’s “The cg 
leading artists. World for Sale.” 7 6 
; 7 
A few of the most recent Paramount Pic- posi ee ae fora” Peer 
e ° > g 7 
tures now being shown in the country s craved tines, Pieters U7 Selioain 
leading theatres are Billie Burke in “The Progress.” Mailed free _~ Fat 
Mysterious Miss Terry,” by Gelett Burgess; on request. oF _ 
‘ Pind 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
4 
4 
e ° ¢ Please send me free a sample copy of your 
C Paramount C pictures (6tpora tf; L071 att “ailinabeih, “Picture Progress.” 
FOUR EIGHTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE ~atFORTY-FIRST ST. ae 
NEW YORK a Name é a8 
Controlled by Famous Players-Lasky = sag gi 
Adolph Zukor, Pres. Jesse L. Lasky, Vice-Pres. Address _— 
Cecil B. De Mille, Director-General 
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E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 


VERYONE knows the reputation of the Underwood Typewriter. I will send you on 
15 TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a High Grade No.4 Visible Writing Underwood, with Back 
Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and 
Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, that will teach you to operate this simple 
Underwood in one day. I will give you a written guarantee of FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 
from date of sale and I will save you much more than one-half the manufacturer’s price. 


25 Years’ Experience—Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


I am the largest typewriter re-builder in the world, employing the most expert workmen 
in the typewriter business. I handle only Underwoods, obtaining all my machines and all 
new parts direct from the Underwood Company. 


How I Double the Life of An Underwood 


Do not confuse me with a second-hand dealer. I put each machine through a process that I have 
spent 25 years perfecting. Each machine is taken apart and re-built from top to bottom. 





The frame is re-enameled, the bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit 
> “, for further service are discarded and replaced by new parts purchased 
Yy Ma “> from the Underwood Company. Every machine is equipped with 
ou ‘| new type, new platen, new ribbon vibrator, front scale, feed roll, 










, ribbon, space bar, key rings, key glasses, rubber feet, etc. Expert 
APPLYING REN mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will stand any 
PURCHASE PRICE mechanical typewriter test. : 


My Five Year Guarantee—Ten Days’ Free Trial 



















71) MH h) Meee I personally stand back of every machine that goes through my factory with a 
ON EASY WRITTEN FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE. I guarantee to send you a 
PAYMENTS genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even 


have to buy the machine at the time you get it. You can try it 
for ten days FREE and then, if youconclude the machine I send you does not 
look, work and write like new, you may return it and I will refund any deposit 
or charges paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. 


Rent or Buy Mail coupon or post card today for 


special low price and terms. Youcan 
RENT, applying six months’ rental on purchase price, buy on easy 
terms or secure discount for cash. 


Our Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE « 


& 
AL ‘> 
A new plan—our agency plan. You are not Ss eS as 
asked to do any canvassing or soliciting for orders. You os? © = 
“ 


simply co-operate with us, becoming part of our nation- MA 
wide organization. You can easily get your Under- ry © &Y 
wood FREE in this way. Send nameand address  @# ws O 
on coupon today and learn about Offer No. 53. o ¢ (7) Ry 
‘o) 
gQ 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President VT a 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM ; 
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HAT is the matter with your skin? Are there little rough 
places in it that make it look scaly when you powder? Is it 
sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or oily? Is it marred by 
blackheads and blemishes, or conspicuous nose pores? 
Whatever it is that is keeping your skin from being beautiful, it 
can be changed. 
The skin of your face, like the rest of your body, is continually 
changing. As the old skin dies, zeqv forms. By proper treatment 


surplus moisture, but leave the 
skin slightly damp. Now work 
up a heavy warm water lather 
of Woocbury's in your hands. 
Apply it to your face aid rcb it 
intothe poresthoroughly. Rince 
with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for a 








few minutes with a piece of ice. 


If your trouble is an oily skin 

and shiny nose, make this ; 

treatment a daily habit. This treatment will make 

your skin fresher and clearer 

the first time you use it. Make 

ta nightly habit and before long you will gain complete 
relief from the embarrassment of an oily, shiny skin. 


Troubled with blackheads? 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is reddened 


MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Exomine your skin closely. lind out just what is 


To correct an oily skin and make it a daily habit, and it will rid your skin of Then rinse very carefully 
shiny nose ugly, embarrassing blackheads. with clear hot water, 


— ee . e 
First, wash in your usual way Is your skin “‘pimply,”” blemished ? : 
- . age = : Aa S 7 Repeat this cleans- 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with : aan : 
Z alge aga ‘ : ing, antiseptic treatment 
and warm water. Wipe off the Woodbury's Facial Soap and warm water finishing 





7 . Co. Spri v 
Then with a rough wash cloth work up a heavy lather of Blackheads come from improper cleansing. o., 511 Spring Grove 
“ ° Ae ; This treatment will keep your skin free Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into the pores thor- Ohi 
. from this annoying trouble. 10. 
oughly — always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear, hot water, then with cold—the colder with a dash of cold water. Then dip the tips of your If you live in Canada, 
the better. Dry the skin carefully. fingers in warm water and rub them on the cake of address The Andrew 
Woodbury’s until they are covered with a heavy ‘soap Jergens Co., Ltd., 511 
Do not expect to get the desired results by using cream.’’ Cover each blemish with 2 thick coat Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
this treatment for a time and then neglecting it. But of this and leave it on for ten or fifteen minutes. Ontario. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold. A 25¢ cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks’ use. 





wrong with it. Then read below how you can correct it. 


e girl who sighed for a lovely skin 


There once was a sirl whose sallow, b'emished skin spoiled all her pleasure, until one day she learned 
how she could give her skin the fresh smoothness, the radiant complexion she had always longed for. 
The secret she learned is one you, too, can learn and use to make your skin as lovely as you want it. 


with the right kind of soap you can make this new skin just 
as fine, clear and fresh-looking as you have always wanted it. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the result of years of study and experi- 
ence by a skin specialist. For thirty years John H. Woodbury made 
a constant study of the skin. He treated thousands of obstinate skin 
troubles; made countless skin tests, until he evolved the formula for 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Find below the treatment just suited 
to your skin, and begin tonight to get the benefit of it for your skin. 


then with cold. 


every night until the 
blemishes disappear. 


Send 4c for a week’s- 
size cake and this 
complete treatment 

booklet 


You can get all the 
famous Woodbury treat- 
ments, together with 





many valuable factsabcct é 
the skin, in this little Disfiguring blemishes need 
booklet,“A skin you love the‘ soap cream’ treatment. 
. to touch.”’ For 4c ve 
’ will send you this bock- 


let and a cake of Wood- 
bury'’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a week of 
any Woodbury treatment. 
Write today. Address 
The Andrew Jergens 
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y ip name of Mary Fuller has been connected with moving pictures since the old Biograph days, 
and she was the star of the first multiple reels productions made by Edison. Then she joined 
Universal, Mary hasn’t been entertaining the lens much lately, but she’s coming back soon, she says. 
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VERY few months some theatrical manager comes along and holds up a nice pleasant-faced con- 
tract in front of Mabel Taliaferro, but she won’t leave the pictures. She began her stage 
career at two and a half years, and carved a great name for herself in the annals of the theatre. 
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TRANGE as it may seem Virginia Pearson was once a demure aasiatant librarian in Louiaville, 
Ky., and not so many years ago. The footlights lured her away from her indew files, and aoan 
the camera atole her from the stage.. Since that event she haa been true to the creeping pastels, 




















WEDEN gave Anna Nilsson to motion pictures. She was a much sought after artists’ model 
when she attracted the attention of the Kalem Company. When asked about their favorite pastime 
most actresses profess a fondness for “all outdoor sports.” Miss Nilsson admits she’s a bookworm. 
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The Supremacy of Silence ‘ 
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The drama counted its subjects by the thousands; the picture 

i ei numbers its vassals by the millions. 
“ag: Jealously, King Speech watched the rise of the new ruler, called him 
is charlatan, upstart, pretender. He saw his own armies waver in their 
loyalty and thundered denunciations against the new Prince and all who 
followed him. He saw his own trusted courtiers and advisers, one by one, 
join his rival, and shrieked that they were destroying themselves. 

Undismayed by attacks, unwavering in the face of cruel injustice, con- 
scious of his own strength and his high destiny, Prince Silence went on his 
way. Self-glorification was the least of his aims. He was working for his 
people, for he loved them and they were learning to love and trust him. 
Never was ruler less despotic, more democratic than he. Into lives that 
had known little of light or joy he brought floods of sunshine and happiness. 

Less perilous to the rising Prince were the enemies from without than 
those from within. No charlatan himself, soon many arose within his 
councils. These he left to their own devices, knowing full well that only 
IF truth and right can survive in the great world battle. Calm and serene he 
i went on his way, daily gaining in wisdom and strength. 
iI At length the haughty despot, King Speech, was forced to recognize his 
master, and King Silence was crowned in his place. 
: | Yet the new monarch did not become arrogant and autocratic in his 
| hour of triumph. Gratefully he acknowledged his debt to his predecessor, 
nor sought to banish him utterly. Rather he set aside a certain principal- 
ity, and here the former ruler is free to work out his own destiny. 

But in the Courts of Joy, Silence is King. 


Ve theo the mighty monarch, is enthroned in the Courts of Speech. 
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Bill Farnum is no 
kid glove farmer. 


Back of his house, 
he may be found 
any day while off 
duty, hoeing and 
weeding. 


= EAR Will Farnum,” said a letter to the star 

LD from Ireland a short time ago, “I just saw 

‘The Spoilers.’ You’re the greatest actor in 

the world. After seeing that fight, I know you're 
an Irishman.” 

This note from the green isle across the Atlantic 
caught something of the world’s primal love of a 
good fighter. That, at basis, is the secret of Far- 
num’s screen popularity. He personifies vigor rampant. 
He is Brute Force Gone to College. 

Indeed, Farnum’s mail for weeks contained pleading 
letters from a prize fight manager who longed to direct the 
- star in the ring. “It all goes to show what impressions are 
created by one’s roles,” says Farnum. 

Now there is a curious thing about fighting folk—about 
all strong men, in fact. This is that when they are not 
fighting or working, they are almost invariably discovered 
in the simplest and gentlest of occupations and diversions. 
Some day I shall write a fascinating book on the private 
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habits of warriors and pugilists. Meanwhile, to the case 
in point. Fighting Bill Farnum, in hours of ease, is a 
gentleman farmer. And not too much the gentleman to be 
a real, practical farmer, either. 




















The Crimson Corpuscle 


of the Celluloi 


Sh-h-h—keep it dark—Bill Farnum, 
the fightin’est guy on the screen, 
once stooped to Shakespearean roles 


‘By John Ten Eyck 


At his country home, North Haven, Sag Harbor, many 
ucres are under cultivation, carefully planted and looked 
after by its owner. The place is situated about four 
miles from Sag Harbor proper, on the shores of an arm of 
Shelter Island Bay. The Farnum lands roll back from 
the water’s edge, with the beautiful residence, the artis- 
tically arranged out-buildings, and Mrs. Farnum’s beauti- 
ful flower gardens in the foreground. The potato fields and 
the truck garden are in close proximity to the house, with 
the exception of a newly plowed field, farther away, which 
Mr. Farnum has planted with potato seedling. 

As the visitor rolls into the Farnum grounds from the 
main traveled highway to the Shelter Island ferry and 
Greenport the eye is greeted with a pretty vista of flowers 
and shrubbery, while in the distance the house and water 
beyond form the prettiest picture 
imaginable. Shade trees line the 
roadway, leading to the porch, 
and around the 
front of the 
house, where the 


Just ask Jim, the 
Sag Harbor 
messenger 
“boy,” who is 
the greatest act- 
or in the 
world. He'll 
tell you pretty 
durn quick. 


prospect opens to the waters of the 
ay. 

Immediately in the rear of the house— 
the front when coming from the village— 
are Mr. Farnum’s smaller vegetable gar- 
dens, where he may be found when not en- 
gaged in a picture, in hoeing or weeding. 
At home Mr. Farnum leads an_ ideal 
farmer’s life. He dons a working man’s 
regalia, helps with the chores, spends an 
hour or two in the garden, confers with 
his superintendent, and generally takes an 
active interest in everything that is being 
done. He watches with interest the growth 
of the little pigs, notes with jealous eye the 
progress of his onion bed, the lettuce or the asparagus. But 
the chief interest at present on the Farnum farm is the 
stretch of plowed land, along the shore of Sag Harbor 
Bay, which is planted only with potatoes. This plot is 
the particular “bit”? Mr. Farnum is doing with the other 
“potato patriots” of Long Island. 

At “the end of a perfect day’ Mr. Farnum dons the 
negligee costume of a gentleman farmer and enjoys his 

recreation hours, with book and 
i pipe, on the porch of his lovely 
I ee ‘. home. He may gaze off over the 
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It’s much easier to eat 
an oyster than it is to 
open one. Bill can 
do both with amazing 
alacrity. 











waters of the bay 
to the distant ~ 
hills of Montauk 
on the east, or to 
the north, where 
his boat tugs at its moorings, and 
beyond where the government ex- 
periments with its newly made 
torpedoes. 

It was not in this idyllic spot, 
however, that we discussed the ca- 
reer of the fighting farmer. Our 
interview actually took place in a 
little French cobble stone street. 
Quaint houses, studdied with tiny 
balconies, fronted the road; across 
the way was a stone church; close 
by a fountain played. And up and 
down passed a ceaseless flow of 
peasants. It wasn’t really France, 
of course, but Grantwood, N. J. 
William Farnum was doing Jean 
Valjean in Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables.” He sat in tattered 
trousers and blouse, a heavy—and 
real—stubble of whiskers on his 


face, and a gnarled club in one : 
hand Bill pays his respects to two of his most ardent rooters 
c . 


This forbid- 
ding figure was 
once a_ chubby 
baby. William 
Farnum was 
born in Boston, his brother, 
Dustin, being a little more than 
eighteen months old at the mo- 
mentous occasion. 

“We came to the stage nat- 
urally and legitimately,” says 
Farnum. “My father and mother 
were both connected with the 
theater. Father managed Rob- 
ert Downing for years, while my 
mother, known professionally as 
Adele La Gros, was quite well 
known as an actress. I’ve Irish 
and French blood, a baffling com- 
bination, isn’t it?” 

But “baffling” is hardly the 
word. Considering the events of 
the last few years, “battling” 
would be better. No wonder Bill 
is a fighter, with such ancestry. 

“IT don’t believe it has ever 


debut was made at the age of 
















been related before but my stage 
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five at Bucksport, Maine,” said the star reminiscently. “I 
did a cornet solo for the folks in our home town. 

“Our real debut came when I was thirteen and ‘Dus’ 
was fifteen. We appeared briefly 
with Thomas E. Shea, who toured 
then and still tours in repertoire. 
We presented a song and dance 
specialty between the acts. A year 
later, I left home, determined upon 
a stage career. Dustin, although 
older, did not start until a little 
later. For five years I played in 
the classic drama. Believe me, the 
young actors of today sadly need 
this sort of training. Playing in a 
classic toga, one had to acquire re- 
pose. We had no pockets in which 
to thrust our hands, no cuffs to ad- 
just, no handkerchief to toy with. 
We had to learn repose. Usually it 
was pounded into us. The older 
players wouldn’t tolerate much 
from the cub of the troupe. For 
three years I was with Robert 
Downing and two with Edwin 
Ferry, then a widely popular tour- 
ing star. 

“Ferry played all the classic 
tragedies, from Shakespeare to 
‘Damon and Pythias’ and ‘Virgin- 
ius.’ My first big advancement 
came with Ferry when I was six- 
teen. We were playing an Ohio town and the house was 
sold out. We sadly needed the money, too. But one of 
the principal players was suddenly taken ill and the man- 
ager was in a quandary. I volunteered to fill the vacancy, 
although the role was one of the principal ones in ‘Damon 
and Pythias.’ I got through the part safely and continued 
in the missing actor’s roles for a week. I was pretty dis- 
consolate when he returned, you can imagine. Then a 
curious thing occurred. That very night our leading man 
disappeared and again I volunteered. So I went on as 
Marc Antony and kept on for the next few days as Pythias, 
Iago and through the list. 

“In those days a young actor was supposed to memorize 
every role. So being ambitious, I had studied the com- 
plete text of each play. Naturally, it was comparatively 
easy for me to jump into new roles. Besides I had 
all the confidence of sixteen. I wish, indeed, that I had 
that confidence now. I was just as big physically at six- 
teen as I am now. That, of course, helped a lot. 

“After my week in the leading man’s role, Ferry came 
to me. ‘Well, Willie,’ he said, ‘I guess you'll be the lead- 
ing man for the rest of the season.’ I was—and I’ve been 
a leading man ever since. 

“After my five years in the classics,” continued Farnum, 
“T joined the Lothrop stock company in Boston. There 
I had my first taste of the modern drama. My first role 
was the lead in ‘The Streets of New York.’ I remember 
how I came striding onto the stage at rehearsal. You 
could see the classic toga all over me. 

“The stage director looked at me amazed. ‘What’s the 
idea of that walk?’ he demanded. Then he showed me how 
to walk in modern drama, an alert and chipper sort of 
stride. I was terribly cut up but I saw that here was really 
an entirely new school of acting. And I started out to 
master it. 

“After the Lothrop stock I played with Margaret 
Mather. There my ability to handle a foil came in good 
stead. I played Tibalt in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and won, 
if I do say:it, a good many notices purely through 
fencing skill. Mother and father had known the value of 
the various player’s essentials—and swordplay was one of 





He’s a devil in his own home town, is Bill; the champion 
horseshoe pitcher of the village. 


them. Indeed, my grandfather had been an instructor 
of fencing in Civil War days. At one time, when I was 
thirteen or fourteen, I had half contemplated becoming an 
instructor myself. 

“The rest of my stage career is 
pretty familiar. I was leading man 
for Olga Nethersole in ‘Carmen,’ 
playing Don Jose. I was with the 
Frohmans three years. I appeared 
for five years as ‘Ben Hur,’ two 
years in ‘The Prince of India’ and 
two in ‘The Littlest Rebel.’ Then 
came my screen debut in ‘The 
Spoilers.’ ” 

Mr. Farnum has definite 
thoughts on the screen. “TI firmly 
believe that spectacle is coming to 
be relegated to the background. 
The sweeping scenes showing multi- 
tudes and warfare, are frequently 
necessary but they must be subordi- 
nated to the big thought of the 
photoplay. That is, the spectator 
must have an intimate personal 
feeling for one or two, perhaps 
three or four, characters. The big 
scenes must be flashes, while the 
story is kept close to the audience. 
In life, you know, we’re not inter- 
ested in the sweep of things. Take 
the world war, for instance. We 
are not concerned so much with the 
thousands of miles of trenches, as we are with what hap- 
pens to Brother John or Neighbor Jones’ son on one tiny 
fraction of that battlefield. 

“T can see the time coming when the workings of a 
human soul will be flashed across the screen. We have 
moments of it now. The great drawback of the industry 
has been the steady effort to turn out drama by the yard. 
It can’t be done. I am glad to see open productions com- 
ing and the weekly programs disappearing. When a pro- 
ducer turns out one or two photoplays regularly each week, 
the result can only mean one thing: a lot of inferior screen 
plays are going to be made in order to keep up the pace. 

“The lack of voice and audience is a serious drawback 
which I can never dismiss. Applause draws the best out 
of a player. In screen work you lack all that. I find that 
music helps. Indeed, I believe I started the use of music 
during the making of a photoplay. 

“The photoplay is advancing more and more in its ability 
to put a thought over. Today a scene conveys its thought 
without subtitle or explanation. That will steadily grow. 
Certain captions will always be necessary. For instance, 
it was vital in ‘The Tale of Two Cities’ that we give Syd- 
ney Carton’s last speech. 

“The director must always remember his audience. 
The spectator out front is as much a part of the picture 
as the actor. The director must be able to send a thought 
straight from the player’s mind to that of the spectator. 
I consider myself lucky in having Frank Lloyd as a di- 
rector. He is one of the coming really great men of the 
industry. Lloyd has youth, enthusiasm, concentration and 


‘mentality, backed up by several years’ experience as an 


actor on the stage. He is going a long, long way.” 

We had returned by automobile from Grantwood to the 
William Fox Fort Lee studios. Farnum sat before his 
dressing table, ran his hands through his curly black 
hair and studied his stubble-covered face in the mirror. 

“T have been twenty-eight years an actor, and I’m forty- 
one now,” he said thoughtfully, and with a tinge of sur- 
prise in his voice. “Great Scott, do you know I’m what 
you would call an old timer? It seems impossible, for 
I’m really a boy at heart.” 





ERE we have 
The High-Browed Heroines. 
Well, well—what of them? 


They are Vague. 

They never know 

What will Happen Next. 
Their Eye-Brows are Elevated 


In a position of Perpetual Surprise. 


Nothing Human 

Ever Escapes them. 

They Pose 

Stiffly, in a high-backed chair, 
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Ringed Hand on hip, 

All Signs Pointing 
Heaven-ward. 

And they Employ—oh Joy !— 
That Princess-Effect. 

They are Among : 

The Great Sinned-Against. 
They have Always, 

In some Remote Existence, 
Done Something— 

Not Much, you understand, 
But Something. 

They are Wide-Eyed. 

They have Suffered. 

Life 

Holds Absolutely Nothing More 
For them. 

They Love 

To Dab at their Eyes 

With bits of lace. 

They Heave 

Beautifully. 

Always 

They are Simply Soaked in Sorrow— 
Somebody Told them 

They have Souls. 

They Raise themselves Haughtily 
To their Full Height, 

As if they were not Tall Enough 
As it Is. 

They panthea 

Allovertheplace. 

Their Lives are Dark—Dark. 
They Stage 

Little Divertissements 

On a chaise-longue, 

Featuring A Finger to be Kissed 
And A Why-am-I-here Expression. 
They Love 

At arms-length; 

They Lack only 


A Hair-Ribbon, and “Elsie Dinsmore.” 


Usually 

They are 

Battle-cruiser weight, 
And Going Strong. 
They Flop to the Floor, 


The 
High-Browed Heroine 








By 
Delight Evans 


Then Raise themselves 

Shudderingly, on one Elbow, 

And Gaze Painfully at the Adjacent Scenery, 
And Pass their Hands 

Over their Brows. 

They Simply Have to do It. 

They are 

Flat Tires, 

A la Femme. 


Here we have 
The High-Browed Heroines. 
Well, Well! 











Anyhow, They Got a Good Sleep! 


Two cowboys who worked as extras in a picture be- 
ing filmed at one of the large studios at Fort Lee, 
across the river from New York, were becoming rapidly 
exhausted through lack of sleep. They roomed to- 
gether in a large front room with an eastern exposure, 
but sleep was rendered well nigh impossible by a large 
electric street light just ouside their window. Then 
when morning came and the light went out the sun 
came pouring into the room. They were due at the 
studio every morning at 8:30 

One night they were desperate and one of the pair hit 
upon a big idea. They hadn’t slept for two nights, 
and were dead tired. They bought a can of black paint 
and daubed it all over the windows, closed them tight, 


and turned in for a sleep. For the first time in weeks 
the light wasn’t shining in their eyes and they sank 
into a sound: slumber, that could have been heard a 
block away. 

When they awoke the clock pointed to 8 o'clock. 
They climbed into their clothes and made the studio 
at g o’clock. They were greeted by the director with 
a barrage of profanity and abuse. 

“Aw, say, boss, what’s the row?” pleaded one of the 
cowboys. ‘We've never been late in six months, and 
we're only half an hour late today.” ; 

“Half an hour—half an hour,” exclaimed the director, 
tearing his hair. “Where were you yesterday and the 
day before?” 
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She Discovered Columbus 


And having made the discovery, Louise Huff started out to make Columbus famous 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


WOOD old Mr. Encyclopedia Britannica 
announces to the eager world that Co- 
lumbus is a city and the county-seat of 
Muscogee county, Georgia, U. S. A., 
and that it is on the east bank and at 
the head of navigation of the Chatta- 
hoockee river. 

The same old E. B. gives us the 
startling information that the city has a public library. 

The E. B. is a great publication with a lot of interesting 


information, and some not so interesting, but right here 
we show it up. 

It tells for nearly a half a column that Columbus, 
Georgia, has a public library, valuable water supply, cot- 
ton compresses, iron works, flour and wool mills, and that 
on the 16th of April, 1865, it was captured by the Union 
forces under General James Harrison Wilson and a num- 
ber of Confederates were taken prisoners. 

That kind of dope is all right for those that like it, but 
the Encyclopedia Britannica makes the most startling 
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error of its career by overlooking the fact that Col- 
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water supply and the cotton Lo 
compresses? If the E. B. f 
were the snappy little pub- 
lication it is supposed to 
be, it would carry a pic- 
ture of Louise Huff in 
its columns, a close-up 
of the house in which 
she was born, and 
perhaps throw in a 
few little inciden- 
tals and observa- 
tions showing this 
Famous Players- 
Lasky star at the 
age of five, pad- 
dling in the well | 
known Georgia 7 | 
mud in front of 4% 
the said birth- 7% 
place, or playing 
in amateur theat- 
ricals in the barn at 
the rear of the now 
famous Huff mansion. 
However, Fate de- 
cided that Louise was 
not to spend all her young 
life as the radiant beauty 
of Columbus. She stayed 
there just long enough to ac- 
quire a most charming southern 
drawl, and then hiked to New York 
City, accompanied by her 
mother and sister. At the right, Lou- 
Having acquired quite a ise Huff in “Jack 
little dramatic training in m4 Jill. 
amateur theatricals in the 
county-seat of Muscogee county, Louise 
decided to go on the stage, and with 
the confidence of youth and Georgia, 
presented herself at the offices of Klaw 
and Erlanger, the biggest theatrical 
managers in New York City. The re- 
vival of “Ben Hur” was being made, 
and Louise, when she expressed herself 
in her southern drawl, was promptly 
engaged and given a part in this pro- 
duction, and someone has facetiously 
remarked that she put the “Hur” in 
“Ben Hur.” Anyway, she was with it 
all season, and scored a big success, be- 
ing engaged for the next year. When 
she came back at the end of the season, 
a faint flicker of the celluloid caught 
the Huff eye, and she departed from 
the gay white way to appear in pictures 
for Lubin, leaving the spoken drama 
speechless, so to speak. She was not 
kept long in the background and it was 
not many moons before a close-up 
attracted the attention of a company 
who was just starting on a southern 
story, and Miss Huff came to New 
York. Here, the Famous Players- 
Lasky Company, always looking for 
clever young ingenues, spied Colum- 


contract into 
her hand. She 
played “Great Expec- 
tations,” “Seventeen” and 
several other productions, but 
the cold northern blasts of New 

York began to chill her warm southern 

blood, and Miss Huff and her co-star, Jack 

Pickford, were transferred to the western 
studio. 

After doing a picture with House Peters 
at the Morosco studio, she and Jack ap- 
peared together in “Freckles” at the Lasky 

studio. Since that time the two youngsters 
have been sent back and forth: one produc- 
tion they will do at the Lasky studio; and 
then they will be sent over to the Morosco, 
and then back to the Lasky. Among their 
more recent productions are “What Money 
Can't Buy,” “The Varmint” and they have 
just completed a clever little story called “Jack 
and Jill.” 

Although she has a dressing room at each 
studio, Miss Huff has one permanent home 
which is presided over by her mother—a cute 
little bungalow stuck in the side of a hill in 

Hollywood. The star’s old colored mammy 

who has been with them since she left Col- 

umbus, presides over fhe kitchen and is 
known as the “fried chicken director-gen- 
eral of Hollywood.” 
Miss Huff and Jack Pickford are doing 
another picture, because the public has ex- 
pressed a great fondness for these two clever 
youngsters and they are liable to be seen 


bus’ fairest flower and thrust a together for some time to come. 



























The hand that 
works the 
shooter taps 

the keys. 


Doping His Own 
Dare-Deviltry 


Were you to listen outside Bill Hart’s dressing room these 
days, you would hear a click, click, click; then a long and 
painful pause—followed by some more clicks and a few choice 
Nevada cuss words. 


Bill is trying to convey his thoughts to an eager public 
through the medium of a typewriter. Somehow, Bill can’t 
quite get the hang of the thing, and the finger that is so quick 
on the trigger is strangely stiff on the keyboard. As yet, 
Bill is a one-fingered artist. 


As a typist, Bill makes a corking fine cowpuncher. 
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The Fall 


By 
Jerome 


Shorey 
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awkward and_ imperti- 

nent questions. Yet 

the fates were unkind— 
no man so unfortunate 
as Nicholas Romanoff. 

For of what use was all 

this power if the Czar- 

ina would insist upon 
giving birth to mere 
daughters. The arrival 
of another was an- 
nounced just that morn- 
ing, and for hours the 

Czar, before whom mil- 

lions trembled, had sat 

there, biting his fingers 
and drumming nervous- 
ly on the table. 

He felt curiously 
alone and helpless. The 
latest of a long succes- 
sion of “holy men” had 
died, and no successor 
had been found. It was 
a peculiar office, osten- 
sibly religious in nature, 
but in practice anything 
but that. It combined 
the duties of private 
confessor and medicine 
man. Though head of 
the church, as of the 
state, Nicholas was more 
superstitious than the 
most ignorant of his 
mujiks. He knew he 
was weak, and knew 
therefore that any inst‘- 
tution which submitted 
to his spiritual guidance, 
must be unsound. Thes2 
things he did not admit 
even to himself, and yet 
he surely felt them, for 
constantly he turned, 
not to the bishops, but 
to obscure mystics, de- 
manding guidance and 
prophecy. 

ICHOLAS ROMANOFF, Czar of all the Russias, So, his holy man being dead, it was necessary to find 
absolute monarch of the largest territory ever another. There were still strong men in Russia, even 
governed by one man, sat in the library of the among the Grand Dukes, who could have been of the 
barbarically beautiful Winter Palace, and sighed. greatest value to Nicholas—who might, indeed, even yet 

He was, in this year of grace 1gor still in full and un- have saved the rotting fabric of the dynasty. But it was 

questioned power, not yet even a dummy duma to ask not good common sense that Nicholas wanted, but some- 
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To the audience chamber of the Winter Palace came the Czar and Czarina, and patiently awaited the arrival 
of the erstwhile drunken driver of sleds. 
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of the Romanofts 


An authentic account of the back- 
stairs history of Russia ‘which led to 
the downfall of the Czar and the 
founding of the Russian Republic 


thing which could be construed as a message from an- 
other world. So he had made known his need of a holy 
man with the gift of prophecy, to his bishops, and now 
nibbled his nails waiting for word from them. At length 
Bishop Meliti was announced. It was indeed a message 
of hope that he brought. 

Several years before, the good man told the Czar, he had 
Leen absent from home for several weeks. Returning by 
way of a certain village, he went to the home of one Ras- 
putin, a sled driver, to engage him for the remainder of 
the journey. 

‘No sooner had I told him my name,” Meliti continued, 
“than he was overcome with violent tremors.. Then he 
gasped out that my wife and child were dead.* To this 
he added that I would become a monk, then a bishop. We 
hurried to my home. I found it full of mourning neighbors. 
His first prophecy was fulfilled. Now the other two have 
been fulfilled also. I was so impressed that I proclaimed 
him prophet then and there, and sought his blessing. I 
Lelieve he has devoted himself to wandering about, preach- 
ing, and like many another prophet, rejected and scorned 
by his own people. Send for Rasputin, Your Majesty, for 
i believe he is in truth a holy man.” 

“There is an old saying,” Nicholas mused, ‘that the 
Romanoff dynasty will be saved by a monk from the 
Siberian wilderness. Perhaps this is he. In any event, it 
is worth trying. Prince Felix shall go for him. What you 
have told me renews my confidence in my destiny.” 

What the simple Bishop did not know was that the 
drunkard Rasputin had heard of the death of Meliti’s wife 
and child in a vodka shop, and as for the prediction of his 
advancement, what more natural? It was the way all 
bishops were made. Nor did Meliti know that previously 
Rasputin, so far from any claim to holiness, had been 
notoriously sacrilegious. He had even committed the un- 
forgivable sin of tearing the sacred ikon from the wall of 
his home, and ignoring the terrified screams of his wife 
and children, had dashed it to the floor. Yet, strangely 
enough, liar and charlatan though he was, he went from 
Meliti’s house that night a changed man, with a fixed belief 
in his own destiny. He could not guess what that destiny 
might be, but he returned to his home, bearing a big, 
roughly made cross, and informed his family that he was 
going out into the world to preach a new gospel. The 
villagers laughed, and flung stones when he insisted upon 
preaching, and his family thought him insane, so he dis- 
appeared into the wilderness and went from village to vil- 
lage, a strange, weird figure. 

But no matter how holy his mission, Rasputin never 
permitted it to influence him in the face of necessity. If 
he could not get what he needed in any other way, he stole. 
Being in need of a horse collar when near his former home, 
he made his way into the shop of a harness dealer at 
night, and might have escaped but for an alarm raised 
by achild. He was caught, and next day paraded through 





They saw first, and never quite forgot, two great staring eyes, 
looking out beneath shaggy brows. 

the streets, the collar hung around his neck, a foolscap on 
his head, and the words “Thief” in big letters across his 
shirt. On his feet were huge boots, weighing forty pounds 
each, which he dragged wearily along while the crowd 
hooted and reviled him. 

In all that throng he had but one friend. In the wilder- 
ness he had won the dog-like admiration of Anna, a gypsy 
girl, and through all his vicissitudes she had accompanied 


*Priests in the Russian (or Greek) Catholic Church are not required to take the oath of celibacy. 
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him, never complaining, always his slave and votary. 
Beautiful, in her wild way, she struggled like a tigress with 
Rasputin’s captors, until she was bruised and exhausted. 
Rasputin trudged on in silence, neither commending her 
nor telling her to desist her foolish efforts. 

Then a cracking of whips and the shouting of Cossacks 
—the turning point in the life of Rasputin had arrived. 

‘Way for Prince Felix, messenger of the Czar,” shouted 
the leader of the troop, and a royal equipage was driven 
into the midst of the now silent and wondering throng. 
Dully Rasputin looked at the Prince. 

‘Who can tell me where I may find Rasputin, the holy 
man?” Felix demanded. 

The villagers shifted uneasily and the more timorous 
souls began to skip away to their homes. Knouts had 
been wielded for less—much less, than this, the punish- 
ment of a man wanted by the Czar for good or ill. 

“Well, speak up,” Felix called, 
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seated, paused a moment, and then with all his strength 
brought his huge, hairy fist down upon the table with a 


crash. Several courtiers stepped forward, their hands 
upon their swords. The Czar leaned back in his chair, 
gasping. 


“The shock, Your Majesty, where did you feel it-—in 
your head or in your heart?” cried Rasputin. 

“In my heart,” the Czar barely whispered. 

“Then, Your Majesty, rule Russia from your heart, and 
God will reward you in that you shall have a son.” 

Thus, at the first moment of his arrival at court, Ras; 
putin disarmed suspicion and ingratiated himself with the 
Czar. The scheming bureaucrats saw nothing to fear in 
this wild-eyed fool who told the Czar to rule from his 
heart. The phrase became a jest in the secret councils. 
And His Majesty, naturally, was highly flattered by the 
suggestion that he really loved Russia, and had the in- 

terests of his people at heart. So 





impatiently. | = 

Again silence. 

Rasputin raised his head and 
shook his shoulders like a great 
bear, awakening from a long sleep. 

“Speak dogs,” he roared. “Is 
there no one with courage to tell 
the messenger of the Czar that / 
am Rasputin?”’ 

“You!” Felix exclaimed. 

“Yes, I. But do not punish these 
stupid people, Your Highness. 
They do not appreciate me.” 

“Then release him,” Felix or- 
dered. “He is summoned to court.’ 
There was nothing for it but to 
obey the mandate, even though the 
man was, apparently, a thief. 

Another moment and Rasputin 
was seated beside the Prince, and 
looked down upon his former neigh- 
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Rasputin was tolerated by the ru!- 
ing class, and left to strengthen his 
hold upon Nicholas without op- 
position. Had the bureaucrats 
guessed how absolute would be- 
come the rule of Rasputin over 
their royal master, he would have 
been disposed of before he had time 
to learn how to protect himself 
against his enemies. But Rasputin 
was too clever to let his cleverness 
become known too soon to them 
who might later have cause to fear 
him. So he took up his abode in a 
magnificent suite in the Winter 
Palace, and subtly, day by day, 
tightened his grip upon the weak- 
ling who pretended to rule Russia. 
* ok ox 
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bors with scorn so intense that, in 

view of the sudden change in his fortunes, it was laughable. 
Only not to Anna. Through her bewilderment came the 
realization that she was losing the one thing in her life that 
she lived for. Flinging herself on her knees before the 
carriage she pleaded with Rasputin to take her with him. 

“Who is she?” Felix asked. “Your wife?” 

“I do not know the woman,” Rasputin replied coldly. 
“She must be insane. Let us drive on.” 

x * * 

To the audience chamber of the Winter Palace came 
Nicholas Romanoff, Czar of all the Russias, and his Czar- 
ina, and there surrounded by relatives and courtiers, 
patiently awaited the arrival of the erstwhile drunken 
driver of sleds.. The nervous tension told on everyone. 
Who could say what this event might portend? Most of 
the court folk, less superstitious than the Czar, looked 
only for another charlatan. But would he be a powerful 
influence, or a man easily handled by the circle that really 
ruled Russia? That was the problem. The Czar him- 
self, with all the simple, credulous faith of childhood, 
waited for this rascal as if he himself had been the rascal, 
and about to be visited by a Czar. Rasputin was an- 
nounced, the door opened, and a strange apparition ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

They saw first, and never quite forgot, two great star- 
ing eyes, looking out beneath shaggy brows. They saw a 
dirty face, crowned by a mat of knotted, greasy hair, with 
long, black beard, tangled and twisted. They saw a tall 
figure, clad in rags, but less conscious of those rags than 
the Czar of his uniform. They saw a rough cross, shaped 
of natural boughs from the forest, held aloft. This strange 
apparition advanced toward them with uneven steps. 
He reached the table beside which the Czar was 


devoted his days and nights to 
penance and fast:ng. But night after night came the dream 
of a great pyramid of humanity, the peasants at the bottom 
supporting the landowners and manufacturers, these hold- 
ing upon their shoulders the aristocracy, and the latter in 
turn sustaining the throne, while the oppressed masses 
below groaned unheeded. Ignorant of politics, the young 
monk thought his visions sent by the devil, and prayed 
incessantly to be purified so that he might no longer sin 
cven in his unconscious moments by imagining such mon- 
strous things of his Czar. 

x * 

One day the Czar summoned Rasputin, and with all the 
glee of a child, imparted the information that his prophecy 
concerning a son was to be fulfilled. It never occurred 
to him that the child might be a girl. So completely, in 
small matters, had Rasputin, by studying his desires, won 
the confidence of Nicholas, that Rasputin could have made 
the most extravagant promises, and the Czar would have 
believed. So he had promised that there should be a son, 
and that settled the matter. If Rasputin himself had any 
doubts, he succeeded in concealing them. With everything 
at stake, never was gambler so cool as he. Should an- 
other daughter be born, Rasputin’s very life would be en- 
dangered by the wrath that would result, and would 
demand a victim. But apparently Rasputin was as per- 
fectly convinced as his master, and calmly awaited the day 
that would make him absolute in his control over Russia’s 
monarch, or send him back to the wilderness, an outcast, 
perhaps a fugitive. 

History records the facts. The gambler, charlatan, 
drunkard, libertine, liar, thief, and all-round scoundrel 
won. Some have been so shallow as to see in this perhaps 


some shadow of proof that Rasputin did possess occult 














Rasputin had been notoriously sacrilegious. He had even committed the unforgivable sin of tearing the sacred ikon from the wall of his home 
and dashing it on the floor. 


powers. But he knew, when he was first brought to court, 
that he had been summoned because Nicholas was in the 
depths of despair over an addition to his extensive collec- 
tion of daughters. He knew there was just one thing the 
Czar wanted to hear, and regardless of consequences he 
must be told that one thing—that he would have a son. 
Ignoring that step would be turning away from the oppor- 
tunity. So Rasputin took the chance, and won. But not 
once again in all his career at the court of the Romanoffs 
did he attempt to prophesy unless the dice were loaded. 

So this holy man considered the conditions at the Winter 
Palace, and concluded that now he was sufficiently safe 
so that he could indulge himself in dissipations and in- 
trigue. Until now he had been extremely cautious, almost 
ascetic, in fact, in his conduct. But with power, such as 
never had been possessed by any man not born to the 
purple, his mind went back to Anna, the faithful, dog- 
like Anna. He recalled that she was a clever woman, in 
her way, and certainly her beauty would be of great value 
to him at court. He decided to go in person to his old 
home, and find her. 

But if he expected that his high honors would win for 
him the cringing adulations of his former neighbors, he 


was mistaken. For while he was rising in the world, his 
family, which he had forsaken, was starving. His mother 
was dead, his father and his three young children gone— 
where, no one knew. His wife, still faithful to him, refused 
to go with them, but stayed on, confident that her husband 
would one day come for her. He came, but not for her. 
Anna still lingered in the village too, for the same reason. 
She was an outcast, but she did not care. She was used 
te hardships from childhood. 

So Rasputin came in grandeur, riding in a sleigh from 
the royal stables, with an escort of Cossacks. Nor, from 
the glowering looks that he encountered, was this an un- 
wise move, aside from the matter of display. 

Very well, then, if there was no welcome for him, he 
would make his visit brief. Quickly he found where Anna 
lived, and soon she was beside him, wrapped in the heavy 
fur robes. Turn, driver—back to court. But not until a 
figure darted from one of the humblest of the huts in the 
village. 


“My husband! You will not go without me!” she 


shrieked. 


Rasputin’s reply was a curse. The sleigh disappeared in 
2 shower of snow from flying hoofs. The wife dropped in 
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the snow unconscious. A short time later she died—broken 
hearted—while Anna was installed in that home of all that 
was iniquitous, the Winter Palace, one of her gowns in 
itself costing enough to have supported a peasant family 
for a year. 

The belief that Anna’s cleverness would be useful in the 
intrigues of court, was soon justified. The gypsy girl 
quickly learned in what she was deficient, and adapted her- 
self swiftly to conditions. Moreover, she became at once 
unscrupulous. With the revelation that Rasputin had not 
brought her to the Winter Palace merely because of affec- 
tion, but to employ her as a tool, and with the opening 
up of the exciting life of the court, playing with huge stakes 
among men and women of vast influence, Anna lost some- 
thing of her singleness of idea. Rasputin was still first, 
but the intense, overpowering, emotional appeal was tem- 
pered by the realization that it was one-sided. She was his 
ally, rather than his mistress. 

Then came the revolution of 1905, and in the turmoil 
that swept Russia there were other things demanding the 
immediate attention of the court, than the petty back- 
stairs diplomacy in which Rasputin was the ringleader. At 
first the Czar and his ministers believed that they could 
suppress the disturbances in the same manner in which the 
Romanoffs had ruled for generations—with gun, sword and 
knout. But this time it was no mere mob in the capital 
with which the soldiers had tc cope. All Russia was 
aroused. The peasants had begun to catch the meaning of 
democracy, and were demanding a voice in the govern- 
ment. 

So again the Czar turned to Rasputin for advice, and 
that scoundrel, now beginning at last to understand some- 
thing of statecraft, told His Majesty that the only means 
by which the unrest could be quieted was by convincing 
the people that they were wrong. He urged the sending 
out of orators—spellbinders—who would work upon the 
patriotism of the masses. 
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In a barren cell in a monastery, 
Iliodor, a young monk, prayed 
to be purified so that he would 
not imagine monstrous things 


of his Czar. 
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Meanwhile, the young monk Iliodor had ceased dream- 
ing, and had achieved a reputation in Feofan’s Academy 
as the most brilliant orator of the day.. To Feofan Ras- 
putin went, and so met lliodor. No greater contrast could 
be imagined than between these two men, who were destined 
to become the leaders of the two great factions in Russia— 
the one fighting to maintain the unholy despotism, the 
other, when finally enlightened, seeking as determinedly to 
destroy it. Rasputin was uncouth, illiterate, brutal, living 
from day to day in a world of despicable thoughts and 
more despicable actions. Iliodor was cultured, refined, 
gentle, a dreamer of the highest dreams. Rasputin imme- 
diately recognized in him a tool perfectly shaped for his 
purpose. 

At first Iliodor, in sympathy with the people, was re- 
luctant to undertake the mission that Rasputin proposed. 
His reluctance was the stronger because he was shocked 
by the ignorance of this vulgarian who spoke to him in the 
name of the Czar. But then his charitable nature asserted 
itself. After all, were not the twelve who followed the 
master, men of ignorance. Besides, Iliodor still had faith 
in the Czar. Living remote from court, he had no means 
of knowing the real character of the man who pretended 
to rule Russia and was willing to believe that the cause 
Rasputin urged upon, him was a just one. So he accepted. 

Soon afterward, Iliodor—popularly christened ‘The Mad 
Monk”—made his famous tour of the Russian cities, with 
a huge mechanical serpent, labeled “‘The Spirit of the 
Revolution.” He told the throngs that once this serpent 
fastened its coils upon Russia, the people, no less than 
their rulers, would be destroyed. Then he would summon 
a giant, whom he called Truth, who set the serpent afire, 
whereupon, out of the gaping mouth, there rushed troupes 
of children garbed as imps. The simple allegory was effec- 
tive as much on account of Iliodor’s impassioned appeals, 
as because of its own effect upon the childlike imaginations 
of the populace. Iliodor became famous overnight, and 
after a pretense at reform, the Czar granting what was 
expected to become a representative parliament, the revolt 
subsided. 

Iliodor now, through his association with the leading 
men of Russia, discovered the extent of Rasputin’s in- 
fluence over the Czar. And Rasputin was impressed with 
the fact that he needed just such ability as that of this 
young monk, to enable him to perfect his position. He was 
still the butt of the intellectuals, and he was too lazy to 
acquire the learning he needed to cope with them. So he 
decided to draw Iliodor to his cause as he had Anna. But 
he knew that here the task was more difficult. He could 
not openly tempt Iliodor with wealth or power. 
He knew the young monk was conscientious and 
sincere. So he made his appeal in the name of the 
good of the nation. 

lliodor came to the Winter Palace to see him, 
his faith already shaken. He was no longer the 
monastic innocent, but a man of experience, on his 
guard. 

“T want you to join me, here at court, to be my 
right hand in everything,” said Rasputin. 

“But why?” Lliodor asked. 

“You know I have no education. I need your 
help.” 

‘Why do you need my help?” 

‘Because I rule Russia, and I want you to write speeches 
for me, and help me in all things where I need you,” 
Rasputin blurted out. 

“Vou rule Russia? I thought the Czar ruled Russia.” 

“T tell you J rule Russia,’ Rasputin thundered, pounding 
the table. 

“But how?” 

“Come with me. I will show you how.” 

Rasputin seized Iliodor by the arm, and hurried to an- 
other part of the Winter Palace. It was a sort of throne 











“Where did you feel the shock, Your Majesty, in your head or your heart?” . 
will reward you in that you shall have a son.” 


room, and the strangest gathering was assembled that 
Iliodor had ever seen. Fortune tellers of all kinds, crystal 
gazers, fakirs, spiritualists, they huddled about in little 
groups, a throng of human harpies. 

‘What is this? What does it mean?” the bewildered 
monk demanded. 

“Wait. Be silent. 
plied. 

In a moment the Czar entered, and with all the dignity 
he would have assumed at a gathering of princes, seated 
himself upon the throne. Rasputin stationed himself at 
his master’s right hand. The Czar spoke a few words in 
a low tone to Rasputin, and that worthy addressed the 
crowd: 

“His Majesty says that the Duma has become trouble- 
some. It is making unreasonable demands. It is trying 
tc rob His Majesty of his rights. Tell me, my friends, 
what shall we advise His Majesty to do?” 

The charlatans busied themselves with their incanta- 
tions, each in his own manner. There was a babel of 
noises, a writhing mass of contortions. Finally from a 
corner came a shrill voice in weird tones: 

“T see the Duma dissolved. I see the rascals going to 
their homes. The Little Father calls for a new Duma.” 


Listen. And watch,” Rasputin re- 


. . . “Then rule Russia from your heart and God 


“Ah, that is it, Your Majesty,” said Rasputin. “Dis- 
solve the Duma and summon a new one—and,” he added 
in a lower tone, “see that the elections are conducted more 
carefully this time.” 

“Good!” Nicholas exclaimed. 
pered to his adviser again. 

“My friends, the Jews are becoming troublesome again,” 
Rasputin called. “What do the spirits tell us should be 
done with the Jews?” 

Again the rabble performed its function, and again a 
voice called out: 

“T see the Jews flying from before the Cossacks. 
Cossacks shoot them down and hack off their heads. 
ground is covered with the blood of the dogs.” 

And so another pogrom was ordered. 

A certain regiment had mutinied against its officers, 
accusing them of various kinds of oppression. At the sug- 
gestion of the mob, the Czar ordered the soldiers all flogged. 

Iliodor would wait to hear no more. Fortunately the 
session of this strangest tribunal the world has ever known, 
had ended, and the Little Father departed. The monk 
approached Rasputin, holy zeal blazing in his eyes. 

“So this is how you rule Russia, you scoundrel,” he 

(Continued on page 110) 


“Good.” Then he whis- 
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Impressions 


OLIVE THOMAS 


Dimples; a hundred 
and thirty pound box 
of chocolates; blue 
cornflowers in a white 
vase; boudoir furni- 
ture. 


WILLIAM 
DESMOND 


Cucumbers and Peo- 
nies; Shamrocks and 
Lilies; Verbenas in a 
whiskey glass; a cler- 
gyman at a prizefight, 
swearing enthusiastic- 
ally. 


IRENE CASTLE 
Bad dreams of “Eat 


and grow thin;” ader- 
vish from Dubuque; 
a suffragette of the 
dance; vaudeville. 


MARC 
MACDERMOTT 


A Roman citizen, a 
figure from Thack- 
eray; an artist who has 
had a successful busi- 
ness career against his 
will 


MOLLIE KING 
A breathing sapphire; 


a'titian girl, three cen- 
turies after; the laugh- 
ter of the pretty baby 
at the next table. 





ANTONIO 
MORENO 


A gentleman in the 
train of Isabella; Marc 
Anthony, the boy; 
what a Hapsburg 
Monarch ought to 
look like. 


‘By 


Julian 


Johnson 





CHARLES CLARY 


A courtier of Louis 
XVI, the original aris- 
tocrat; Steveremonde 
the rst; the spirit of 
Prussia. 


ALICE JOYCE 


Mona Lisa, of Cleve- 
land; the Madonna; 
Nora Helmer of St. 


Louis. 


GEORGE M. 
COHAN 


Little Mr. U. S., the 
spirit that will wallop 
Germany; Broadway 
in pants; Chicago’s 
motto. 


CONSTANCE 
TALMADGE 


Mrs. Rinehart’s Sub- 
Deb;a sheaf of golden 
rod; Webster’s defini- 


tion of “ingenue.” 


RAYMOND 
HATTON 


Hamlet; Quasimodo; 
Rigoletto; Pagliaccio; 
the king who wished 


to save Joan and slew 


her. 


ALMA RUEBEN 


A Miniature upon 
ivory; deep red roses 
in an onyx vase; a 
tropic sunset; the 
Minnehaha of Long- 


fellow’s dream. 
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Soldieress of 


Fortune 


She Reversed ihe Trail 
of Her Forefathers 
and Went Eastward 


to Fame and Fortune 


By 
Elizabeth Peltret 


HE incarnate spirit of 
San Francisco is 


Frances Marion, sol- 
dieress of fortune and writer 
extraordinary of _ see-able 
screen stories. Not the kind 
of free lance soldier that seeks 
relaxation in overturning a 
South American republic twice 
a month, but a sort of fem- 
inine Lochinvar who came out 
of the West to win a place for 
herself in the sun, just as her 
ancestors trekked over the 
plains or rounded the Horn in 
the late ’40s to seek adventure 
and gold in a California that 
was little more than a myth 
to those on the other side of 
the continent. 

Miss Marion has been suc- 
cessful, if a salary that ap- 
proximates something like 
$30,000 a year is any criterion. 
She only has to write photo- 
plays for Mary Pickford now 
but prior to her return in 
state to the land of her birth 
a few months ago, she had 
written for other famous stars, 
including Clara Kimball! 
Young, Marguerite Clark, 
Billie Burke, William Farnum, 
Alice Brady, Robert Warwick, 
Marie Dressler and Kitty 
Gordon. 

Frances Marion is_ the 
daughter of a long line of 
California pioneers who helped to build up the Golden 
State from its Argonaut days. And it was this same spirit 
that took her with her mother to Alaska in the days of the 
second gold rush, and following the same lure, farther 
into the Yaqui Indian country of Mexico than any white 
women had ever dared venture before. 

But on a certain day in August of the current year this 
venturer into paths that few of her sex have dared explore, 
sat in an upstairs room that seemed composed chiefly of 
windows which commanded a vista of beautiful Hollywood. 
The room was tastefully furnished and the only indica- 
tions of its business-like purpose were a typewriter and a 
swivel chair. 
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Photograph by Mishkin 

“T prefer working at home,” began the heroine of this 
tale, “because the studio is such a bee-hive of activity. 
And how can they expect a poor scenario writer to plunge 
into deep and silent study when Rome is burning on the 
lot across the street; Julian Eltinge, outside your door, is 
discussing the latest New York fashions with Mary 
Pickford; and ‘Doug’ Fairbanks is shooting up a Mexican 
village not twenty feet from your window! While at 
home there is nothing to worry about but work—except 
seeing to the cook’s comforts and keeping her in good 
humor!” 

The latter, impresses Miss Marion, is the greatest 
responsibility of her life. 
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Frances Marion was born in San Francisco and educated 
at the public schools. Three years were spent at Hopkins 
Institute of Art preparing for a career as an artist. At 
the same time she was studying with some of the foremost 
English scholars, hoping to combine illustrating and short- 
story writing. 

One day Jack London, an intimate friend of her family, 
said to her: 

“If you expect to write stories pulsing with real life, 
or put upon canvas compositions that are divinely human— 
you must go forth and live! Luxuriating at home, learn- 
ing, parrot-like from books-——these are only the first 
stepping-stones, necessary but not inspirational.” 

‘How shall I go about it?” she asked helplessly. 

“Live the lives of the masses, study human nature by 
rubbing elbows with the people. Go out and work with 
them, eat with them—dream with them. That is what I 
have always done.” 

“T did,” said Miss Marion, laughing. “I started out 
with dramatic seriousness—confident that some day I 
would become a great authority upon sociological prob- 
lems. But, like Hashimura Togo, before I mastered the 
situations I was always fired for in- 
competency! 

“There were three days spent 
in a telephone office, for 
instance. Always im- 
patient with the 
‘Hullo Girls, I 


In recounting her ex- 
periences as a member 
of San Francisco's art 
colony Miss Marion 
proves that the oft 
repeated story of the 


poor struggling artist 
isn’t always a myth. 
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needed but two hours to become a sympathetic admirer. 
My head throbbed, my ears and arms ached—and no one 
dreams of how many cross-patches with barbed-wire voices 
there are in a telephone operator’s world. After my ‘You 
are not suitable for the position-—I wrote an unpublished 
volume of ‘life at the switch!’ 

“The next ‘job’ was in a cannery. It was peach season. 
Here I thought I would find much and varied color—and 
I did. Women of all stratas of life were working there— 
from all nations—and of all colors! To the swish of the 
peach and click of knife, they talked much—as women 
will—about themselves, their homes—and their neighbors! 
All went well, the volume on sociology grew fatter—until 
one day a peach slipped from my tired hands and 
‘Keystoned’ the woman sitting next to me. She was of 
the Latin race, weighed three hundred pounds—and was 
temperamental! ' She said that I did it on purpose! Ten 
minutes later the foreman gave ‘walking papers’ to all 
that was left of me! 

“As the weeks went by I accepted many positions of 
interest, and, though I did not plan for it at the time, these 
varied experiences have been worth their weight in gold 

to me—especially in the writing of 

scenarios. For there is no phase of 

life the screen does not touch 
upon.” 

After the great fire 

when San Francisco 

was chiefly occu- 






“T’ll never forget the mo- 
ment I first saw myself on 
an the screen” said Miss 

Photo Marion “I confided to 
myself right then that as 
an actress I was a very 


good cook.” 
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pied in looking out for the ~~ === eg eae 
necessities of life, she joined a . os Sok a Falke 
colony of merry but moneyless 
artists and writers who lived in 
studios up on the top of Tele- 
graph Hill. Keith, Cadenasso, 
Harrison Fisher, Will and Wal- 
lace Irwin and Jack London 
are only a few of the names 
that made history for San Fran- 
cisco’s art colonies. 
“Art is a very cruel master,” 
sighed Miss Marion reminis- 
cing, “and there were many 
days The Colony was forced 
into a scanty diet of French 
bread and coffee. But we were 
happy—because it was Art, you 
see—and being artists, even if 
it were painful, we could not 
abandon our superior disregard 
for anything so unaesthetic as— 
food! Our ‘béte noir’ was our 
landlord! Three times a day 
the Unrelenting One would 
trudge up the Hill and drag us 
from our hiding places—under 
the sink! One day, when even 
my new excuses failed to work 
their charm, I decided upon 
the only alternative. I would 
sacrifice my art! Keeping it a 
dark secret from The Colony I 
accepted a position painting 
street car signs. While The 
Colony thought that I was sat- 
isfying my soul by sketching 
eucalyptus trees shadowed in 
fog, I was really at work paint- 
ing vermilion tomato cans on 
lavender backgrounds, or ex- 
pressing in brilliant hues the 
charms of the ‘Fifty-seven 
Varieties.’ And, as I was hun- 
gry, those impressions were a 
good deal more vivid than the 
more aesthetic impression I had 
of the wind swept hills of Marin 
County. 
At the end Frances Marion’s 
of the week, salary approaches 
: ‘ the sum of $30,000 
with my enor- paps, 
mous salary of 
fifteen dollars, 
I invited the 
whole 
Colony to 
dinner. I 
cooked it 
all myself 
and what bE 
a feast it was! 
We had big plat- 
ters of ravioli and 
spaghetti — and we _ bought 
many long loaves of the French 
bread which can be found no- 
where so good as in San Fran- 
cisco. With it all we had some yes TET ; aE Tez " , : 
of San Francisco’s ‘red cham- Photo by Stagg 
pagne’—the kind costing twenty-five cents a gallon! Art. A painter of prominence was designing fashion 
“As the meal progressed tongues were loosened—and we plates; a celebrated authoress was writing ‘sob’ columns; 
all confessed! Starvation had driven us to the slaughter of (Continued on page 124) 
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Obliging the photographer on the Moore-Pickford lawn at Hollywood. 
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Our Mary and 
Her Owen 


Photographs posed especially for Photoplay 


Is Mary giving her chauffeur 
the remainder of the day off? 
She is not. She is telling 
Friend Husband that he 
missed one bump on the way 
home, and he can’t drive her 
any more. 


Mary and Owen are more like 

friends than married folks. 

Perhaps this is because Owen 

has learned the fine art of 

listening, a great accomplish- 
ment in a husband. 













Mary is so tender hearted, 
she just can’t bear to see 
Owen hit the poor little 
inoffensive ball with that 
nasty big club. Who 
wouldn’t be a golf ball, 


in such circumstances ? 
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“Percival Malone, you’re a coward!” exclaimed Constance Randall. We all thought, from the slight pause she made before 
the word “coward,” that she was going to employ a qualifying adjective of a nature more positive than polite, but she didn’t, 
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claimed Constance Ran- 
dall, in her very best 
screen manner. Then she turned, 
with a look of unutterable scorn, 
and without once glancing back, walked out of the studio. 
It was a most effective exit. 

We all thought, from the slight pause she made before 
the word “coward,” that she was going to employ a qualify- 
ing adjective of a nature more positive than polite, but she 
didn’t. As for myself, I instinctively stepped forward, as 
though to ask her to hold the pose. It was quite the best 
thing I had ever seen her do. 

Everybody was watching her so interestedly, in her 
fetching Red Cross uniform, that they paid no attention to 
Percy. Everybody, that is, except our “heavy,” Jerome 
Kerns. He said, afterward, that Percy actually wept. I 
thought it not at all unlikely. 

Percy Malone was the best camera man the International 
possessed, which was saying a good deal. But once it was 
said, there seemed nothing more to add. He was one of 
those men who apparently feel that instead of belonging in 
the world, they have somehow intruded, and must therefore 
assume an attitude of constant apology. Good-natured, 
smiling, always ready to do anyone a favor, he still man- 
aged to convey the impression that he felt himself continu- 
ally in the way. The world is apt to take such people at 
their own valuation, to assume that they are mere lay fig- 
ures, incapable of appreciating the turbulent passions, the 
love, and hate, the jealousy and the revenge, that circulate 
about them. Of course we all knew that he absolutely wor- 
shipped Constance Randall, in a self-effacing sort of a way, 
but none of us took it seriously, being no doubt far too 
much occupied with our own affairs—of the heart, or other- 
wise. 

None of us, that is, except Constance. She was a girl 
who took everything seriously, including her duty, as she 
conceived it, to her country. Hence it did not greatly sur- 
prise us, when she gave up her modest seventy-five a week 
and joined the Red Cross. Constance had been a trained 
nurse, before she went into pictures, and many of us 
at the studio thought she would have done better to have 
remained one. 

She could do certain small things well enough—light, 
unimportant parts that nobody else wanted, but nature 
had not designed her to be a second Mary Pickford, and 
it was to her credit, I think, that she knew it. And yet, 
she was pretty—undeniably pretty; but it takes a lot more 
than that to make a screen star. Jerome Kerns, who 
boasted continually of his success with women, recognized 
her beauty before she had been with us a week, and 
attempted an affair with her, but Constance, with her usual 
seriousness, told him that she was not contemplating mar- 
riage at the moment. It jarred Jerome more than he was 
willing to admit, and accounted for his dislike for Percival 
Malone. 

I was busy in the projection room all the afternoon, on 
the sub-titles of a picture I had just finished, and forgot 
all about Percy and his affairs until I was.leaving the studio 
to drive up to town. It had begun to rain, a nasty drizzle, 
and just as I turned out of the gate I saw a dejected figure 
step aside to allow me to pass. It was Percy, making for 
the trolley. Something pathetic in the droop of his shoul- 


” ERCIVAL MALONE, 
you're a coward!” ex- 
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This is the first of a series of great short 
stories with motion picture themes by the 
author of “The Painted Lady,” “The 
Brute,” “A Song of Sixpence,” and other 
“best-sellers.” Watch for his second 
story, “The Test” in the December issue. 






ders arrested my attention. I 
stopped. 

“Get in,” I called to him, ‘‘and 
I'll drive you up.” 

He hesitated for a moment, 
and I thought he was going to 
refuse. Then quite suddenly he climbed in beside me, mur- 
muring apologies for giving me so much trouble. He was 
quite wet. 

As I contemplated his slender figure, his almost deli- 
cate hands, I found myself wondering about his name. 
Not the first part of it—that seemed appropriate enough, 
but the Malone end. Shades of the fighting Irish! How 
had it happened? 

“What was the trouble between you and Constance this 
morning?” I asked, conscious of a mild curiosity. “Why on 
earth did she call you a coward?” 

He shrank back in his seat at the word, as though I had 
physically hurt him. Then he answered me, in his curious, 
jerky way. 

“Because I am one. She’s right. A damned coward. I 
wish to God I weren’t, but I am.” 

“Nonsense,” I laughed. “Why?” 

“Don’t you see? She’s going over there as a nurse. 
Right behind the firing line, I guess. She wanted me to 
go, too, but I—I hadn’t the nerve—hadn’t the nerve.” 

“The nerve!” I roared. ‘“You’d have had a blamed sight 
more, to have left the company in the lurch, when you 
know how short we are of good camera men!” 

“No.” He received my outburst quite placidly. “It 
wasn’t that. I didn’t think about the company. I’d have 
gone, quick enough, if I’d had the nerve. But I hadn’t.” 

“What was the idea, anyway?” I asked. ‘Why should 
she have wanted you to go?” 

“Don’t you see?” His slender fingers were twisting and 
untwisting nervously. “I—we were engaged. Naturally, 
when she decided to go, she wanted me to go, too. Asa 
stretcher bearer, or something of the sort. Carrying in the 
wounded, you know.” He shuddered. “It’s not that I’m 
afraid to die,” he continued, with a sudden uplifting of the 
chin that I liked. “I guess I can face that, when the time 
comes, the same as anybody else. But it’s suffering— 
standing pain—having your arm or your leg blown off— 
that sort of thing.” He turned to me, his face twitching. 
“T don’t know why it is, but I never could stand pain. I’m 
ashamed of it. Horribly ashamed of it. I wish I were like 
you, and Jerome Kerns, you fellows with lots of nerve and 
all that, but somehow, pain seems to get me. Even going to 
the dentist. Things like that. I couldn’t have a tooth 
pulled without taking gas to save my life.” 

He gazed for a while in moody silence at the wet fields 
as they flashed by. “Of course, when I told Constance I’d 
decided not to go, she broke the engagement, and—well— 
you heard what she said this morning. They’ve sailed by 
now. She wouldn’t even let me come down to the boat to 
see her off. Naturally I feel pretty badly.” He tried to 
cover up his agitation by lighting a cigarette. ‘You see, 
I’m in love with Constance. Terribly in love. I wanted 
her to stay, and we’d get married, but she wouldn’t do it. 
Said she’d never marry a coward. Well, I guess she’s 
right. Only I can’t help being the way I am. Not any 
more than I can help having black hair, I guess. People are 
just born the way they are, and that’s all there is to it. 
So what’s the use?” He relapsed into gloomy silence. 
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I drove along for a time, not knowing in the least what 
to say. I had never been bothered by what we call 


’ 


“nerves,” and as for Jerome Kerns, he weighed two hun- 
dred, and was regarded as a scrapper of no mean order. 
He despised Percy for his timidity—we all realized that, 
since the day he presented him with a cheap wrist watch. 

“Here, Percy,” he had said, with a grin in Constance’s 
direction. “Wear this on your lily white wrist.” 

The funny thing was that Percy didn’t get angry, or any- 
thing like that, but took the matter quite seriously. 

“Thanks, old man, I will,” he said, buckling the watch 
on. “All the fellows in the trenches do.” Which some- 
how spoiled the point of Kerns’ joke. 

Suddenly I realized that the man beside me was suffering 
horribly. And who wouldn’t, when the woman he loved 
had just turned him down? I put my hand on his arm. 

“Buck up, old man,” I said. “We all have to go through 
these things, at one time or another. I don’t think Con- 
stance has treated you quite fairly. Wasn’t it General 
Sherman who said he was scared stiff every time he went 
into battle?” 

“But he went,” Percy remarked mournfully. “And I 
didn’t.” 

We talked of other things after that, about a new picture 
we were to start in a few days, with some war scenes in it, 
and I think Percy forgot his troubles, for the moment, in 
his interest in the thing. His picture sense was extraor- 
dinary. It was a pleasure to direct, with him at the cam- 
era. I thanked heaven that Constance had departed alone. 

A week later an astonishing thing happened. We were 
out on the lot, doing our best to get that big trench scene 
with something of the atmosphere of actual warfare in it, 
when the Chief, who had been looking us over earlier in 
the day, sent word that he wanted to see me in the office. 
I went, with an uncanny feeling that something was going 
to happen. It did. 

“Sam,” he said, in his explosive way, “I don’t think much 
of those trench scenes you were shooting this morning. 
They’re phony.” 

“Of course they’re phony,” I replied. ‘Why wouldn’t 
they be, with a bunch of extras that don’t know the differ- 
ence between a bayonet and a balloon? What do you 
want me to do? Shoot up the works?” 

He chewed his cigar for a moment, walking up and down 
in that nervous way of his. Presently he turned to me. 

“We ought to give them the real thing,” he remarked. 
“The success of the picture depends on it.” 

“Then we’d better start for the other side at once,” I 
said. “The real thing isn’t to be found over here.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” he came back at me, with- 
out batting an eyelash. “I’m going to send you to France.” 

I came to a moment later. 

“I’m game,” I said, “if they’ll let us.” 

“T think I can arrange it in Washington,” he said. “‘Go 
on with your interiors. I'll let you know in a couple of 
days.” 

How he managed it, I don’t know, but the upshot of 
the matter was that I was to take Stapleton, our lead, and 
Jerome Kerns, and Kathryn Howard, to the other side, just 
for the purpose of making a few hundred feet of film that 
could all be shot, leaving out rehearsals, in less than half 
an hour. Some expense, that, for just a few scenes, but 
the Chief is a big man, and does things in a big way. 

“Besides the big scenes, you’ll be able to pick up a lot 
of real stuff, troops, and artillery and all that. It will give 
the picture what it needs—reality. And think of the adver- 
tising value of the thing. ‘These scenes made in actual 
trenches at the front.’ You’ve got the chance of a life- 
time. And you needn’t be away over three weeks, if all 
goes well. Go to it. I'll make all the arrangements.” 

In the excitement of the thing I forgot all about Percy 
and his sorrows. I was reminded of them, when I told him 
what we were going to do. 


“Get ready, my boy,” I said, slapping him on the back. 
“We're going to France. Sail Saturday.” 

He turned suddenly, and I saw that his face had gone 
white. 

‘““You—you mean to say we’re going into the trenches?” 
he gasped. 

“Not as bad as that,” I replied, a bit annoyed by his 
sudden show of fear. “They wouldn’t let us in the first 
line, even if we wanted to go, which I’m frank to confess 
I don’t. But we'll be somewhere up near the front, depend 
on that, and maybe a shell or two will drop in the neigh- 
borhood, and give us a bit of local color.” 

Percy didn’t take to the idea at all. 

“I—I’d rather not, Mr. Burton, if you don’t mind,” he 
said. “Can’t you get someone else?” 

“Look here,” I said sternly. ‘“You’re going over there 
and shoot that scene if I have to give you knockout drops 
and carry you on board on a stretcher. You know very 
well there isn’t anyone else I’d let handle it. Don’t be a 
quitter, my boy. After all, you’ll not be taking any more 
chances than the rest of us. Forget that first name of 
yours, and remember the other one’s Malone.” 

I think this last remark hit him worse than anything 
else. He swallowed hard for a moment, then turned away 
without a word. As he went, Kerns remarked to Stapleton 
with that sneering laugh of his: 

“Oh, mama! Please don’t let any horrid soldier man 
slap me on the wrist. I never could stand it, really.” 

Kerns began to pick on Percy the very day we started. 
I imagine he’d never forgiven him for winning out with 
Constance. He made fun of his seasickness, and smoked 
strong cigars under his nose. He explained in detail the 
chances against us from submarines. He pictured the hor- 
rors of the sinking of the Lusitania. He told about open 
boats under fire, about floating mines, raiders, German 
prison camps, airplane attacks. From morning to night 
he never let up, and I could see that the boy’s nerves were 
being worn to a frazzle. So I went to him. 

“Cut it out, Jerome,” I said. “I want a camera man 
when we land, not a nervous wreck. Let the kid alone.” 

He promised to stop it, but I don’t believe he did. Kerns 
was a natural born bully. 

On our last night out, while taking a little constitutional 
on the upper deck, I came upon Percy, sitting huddled up 
in a deck chair. He had a life preserver about his waist, 
and another on his lap, and beside him was his satchel. 
He shrank from my glance. 

“What’s the matter, Percy?” I asked. 

“Nothing. Just thought I’d sit up here for a while.” 

“Aren’t you going to bed?” 

“No, Mr. Burton, I don’t think I will, if it’s all the 
same to you.” 

I turned away in disgust. Percy and his fears were 
beginning to get on my nerves. I began to wonder whether 
I'd go to bed myself. Kerns, with all his bluster, spent the 
night in the smoking room. I know, for I was there with 
him. 

The Chief must have been something of a diplomat, for 
our credentials passed us up to the front with scarcely any 
delay. Everything had been arranged through London, 
and we were most courteously received. We left Kathryn 
Howard at a receiving station, where she was to play the 
part of a nurse, when we brought the wounded hero in, 
and the rest of us motored up toward the firing line, in 
charge of an agreeable young lieutenant. We saw a lot 
of men, and ammunition trains and the like, but we did not 
waste any time on them, at the moment, for I was anxious 
to get through with that big scene. 

We needed an actual trench for it, with real soldiers in 
it, machine guns, and the like, and of course it was sup- 
posed to be a first line trench, with the enemy only a short 
distance away. Stapleton, the hero, was to be lying, 
wounded and helpless, out in no-man’s-land, and Kerns, 
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After all, ic was not so very different from operating a camera. The motions were in 
many respects the same. With a glinting fire in his calm grey eyes he sent a steady 
gust of bullets down the slope, and into the faces of the approaching line of men. 
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the villain, instead of letting him die, was to crawl out 
under fire, at the last moment, and redeem himself by 
bringing him in. 

After considerable grumbling on the part of the officer 
in charge of the particular trench section we selected, we 
arranged to pull off this little stunt early one morning; as 


soon as the light was right. We supplied the men in the 
section with unlimited cigarettes, and found them a splen- 
did lot of fellows, from an Irish regiment, who did all in 
their power to help us, and seemed to regard the whole 
thing as a great joke. One of them in particular, the cap- 
tain of a machine gun crew at the apex of the trench, took a 
great fancy to Percy, and I was not long in discovering why. 

“Sure, and so your name’s Malone, is it, me bhoy?” he 
grinned, extending a hairy paw. “ ’Tis me own, as well, 
and none better. Niver a Malone but enjoyed the smell 
of powder better than annything else in the worrld, barrin’ 
a nip of the crature. Come and take a look at me beauty 
over here.” He led the way to his machine gun. 

Kerns, who was standing nearby, started to laugh, but 
when Malone of the machine gun turned and looked at 
him, he swallowed it suddenly and very nearly choked. 
Percy, in a sort of trance, listened while his new-found 
friend explained the mysteries of the gun to him, and 
showed him how to operate it. 

The bit of trench we were in ran up to a sharp angle, 
at the crest of a little rise, not over half a mile from the 
firing line, and of course might have been under actual 
shell fire at any time, but the front at this point had been 
quiet for many months, and we anticipated no danger. 
Still, on account of snipers, we kept pretty well under cover. 
The officer in charge of our party didn’t seem to mind, how- 
ever, and rather laughed at our precautions. 

We got everything ready the night before. Stapleton 
and Kerns, in their uniforms borrowed for the occasion, 
were to spend the night in the trench, so as to get in the 
spirit of the thing, but Percy and I were to come out with 
the camera at dawn. I did not think it wise to take any 
chances with my operator, knowing his state of mind. 
Kerns had been giving him nasty little digs all the after- 
noon, and he was inclined to be jumpy. So I got him to 
bed in a wrecked farm-house about two miles in the rear, 
and bade him good night. He seemed a bit queer, when I 
left him, so, an hour later, observing the glimmer of a can- 
dle from his cubby-hole of a room, I went to the door, 
very softly, and looked in. Percy was kneeling beside his 
bunk, praying. 

His face, in the candle-light, was drawn and pale. He 
reminded me of a picture I had once seen, of a young 
knight, praying in the chapel, the night before the battle. 
I didn’t know whether to smile, or be angry with him for 
taking himself so seriously. In the end I did neither, but 
went away as silently as I had come. 

The next morning, a little before dawn, we started out. 
The young officer who had been assigned to look after us 
thought it better for us to take the trip through the com- 
munication trench before it got light, as, for a part of the 
journey, it was under the enemy’s observation. We 
plodded along through the mud, our elbows touching the 
moist earth walls, our way lit up by the flash of the electric 
torch carried by our guide. There was no suggestion of 
actual warfare about us, the night was quiet, except for 
a distant rumbling of guns, far off, and occasionally I could 
catch the gleam of a star bomb, over the bit of rise on 
which the trench we were making for was located. For 
any signs of actual fighting, we might as well have been 
back on the lot at home. And yet, in spite of that vague 
and oppressive silence, I sensed something of danger all 
about, something that made me feel creepy and cold, and 
then hot all over. I saw that Percy felt it, too, for his legs 
wobbled a good deal, and his face, in the grey light of the 
dawn, was greyer still. 

“Tet me take the camera, Percy,” I said, in a whisper, 


and he did so at once, with a look of gratitude that spoke 
louder than any words. I began to wonder whether he 
would lose his nerve, at the critical moment, and make a 
mess of everything. 

It was fairly light when we reached the trench, and we 
found Stapleton and Kerns having breakfast with the crew 
of the machine gun. They invited us to join them, and I 
was very glad of the opportunity, for I had breakfasted on 
some crackers and cheese, and the frying bacon smelt very 
good. Percy, however, declined, on the pretext that he 
wanted to set up his camera, and would eat later. 

“Hurry up, Percy, old dear, and get her set before it 
grows light, or some Boche may drift over in an airship 
and drop a bomb down your neck,” Kerns called after him. 

Malone of the machine gun crew looked at him keenly. 

“Faith, me lad,” he remarked, “ ’tis by no means im- 
possible. There was wan flirtin’ about yesterday mornin’. 
Like as not she was gettin’ the range of us.” 

Kerns subsided, and I noticed that he seemed to lose 
interest in his breakfast, after that, and kept looking up 
at the sky whenever he thought no one was observing him. 

For the next hour I rehearsed Stapleton and Kerns in 
their scene, and quite forgot any possible danger we might 
be in, in my interest in my work. The gun crew sat around 
and watched us, making sarcastic comments. But at last 
we got everything right, and were ready to go ahead. Our 
official guide, apparently bored by the proceedings, had 
wandered off down the communication trench, and we had 
things pretty much to ourselves. 

I turned to Percy, who was standing like a statue behind 
his machine. 

“Camera!” I shouted. “Come on, boys. Everything 
ready!” Then seeing that Stapleton and Kerns were in 
their places, I turned once more to the camera. 

“Shoot!” I said. Percy began to turn the crank, cool 
as a veteran on parade. 

The two men on the edge of the trench went through 
their scene. Percy, in spite of his wavering knees, worked 
with steady precision. The gun crew watched the affair 
with grim smiles, while the men in the trench went through 
the motions of firing their rifles, to keep up the illusion. I 
was just congratulating myself on having successfully pulled 
off the stunt, when there came a prodigious roar, as though 
all the devils in hell had begun to beat an anvil chorus with 
titanic hammers. And above the roar came a long, whining 
shriek, followed immediately by a second and a third. Our 
friends across the way had started a bombardment. 

Things in that trench woke up with the suddenness of a 
lightning flash. The gun crew sprang to their posts. The 
men who had been doing the dumb show firing for us 
made for their bomb proofs. Orders flashed along the line. 
A tremendous explosion, not fifty yards from where: I 
stood, shook the ground, and a section of the trench, a 
little further down the hillside, rose in the air, carrying 
with it earth, planks, fragments of men. Stapleton, in the 
act of being rescued, took matters into his own hands, 
rolled over into the trench and crawled into one of the shel- 
ters. Kerns, the valiant Kerns, who had laughed so 
blithely an hour before, ran screaming down the communi- 
cation trench, collided terrifically with the young officer in 
charge of our party, who was hurrying back, and both 
of them disappeared in a sea of mud. In my own headlong 
dash for safety I paused just long enough to glance at 
Percy. To my amazement, he stood calmly at his camera, 
looking over across the machine gun emplacement toward 
the enemy’s lines. What he saw there I did not know, for 
at that moment there came a crashing report, a mushroom- 
like cloud over the machine gun, and when it disappeared, 
the gun crew had disappeared with it. A fragment of the 
shrapnel case cut one of the legs of Percy’s tripod, and his 
camera tumbled to the ground. 

“Percy!” I screamed. “For God’s sake get under cover!” 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Is a Chaperon Always a Hen? 


THE young man who is so ardently holding his 


own hands is William Parke, Jr. Why he 
should hold his own hands when there is at least 
one hand of Gladys Hulette not otherwise engaged 
calls for explanation. For though Miss Hulette’s 
hand is not engaged, she herself is, and it is to 
young Mr. Parke that she gave her promise true. 











So the only possible reason why Mr. Parke holdeth 
not the hand of fair Gladys is that there is an old 
hen of a chaperone right on the job. The young 
folks met on the Thanhouser lot at New Rochelle, 
where Jr’s Sr. was directing Miss Hulette, and 
that was more than a year ago, so you see they 
have been very deliberate about the affair. 
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RENE FOOTE didn’t learn to dance—she 

danced. From the time she began to walk 

her feet tingled whenever she heard music. 
Rhythm meant movement. Her father, Dr. 
Hubert Foote, of New Rochelle, believed in 
the principle that all girls and boys should 
be taught to earn their own living. So as 
time went on, and little Irene’s feet insisted 
upon tingling and twinkling, Dr. Foote came 
to the conclusion that the best thing for her 
to do was go on the stage. Not in a resigned tone 
of voice like, “Well, I suppose there’s nothing 
for Irene but to go on the stage,” but in a matter of course man- 
ner of a sensible man seeing the right thing clearly. 

And so Mrs. Vernon Castle became the most popular dancer 
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OUR IRENE 


VILLAGE 


By Randolph Bartlett 


How a determined little girl from 
New Rochelle became a dictator 
of fashions in dress and dancing, 
and eventually a picture star. 


of two continents, set the style in 
the art until she voluntarily aban- 
doned it, is the most photographed 
woman in the world, created fash- 
ions that were the admiration and 
despair of millions of her sex, and 
finally adopted a moving picture 
career with equal success. . 
Just like that? 
W ell hardly. 
Between 
Paragraph 
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was the 4 > 
QUEEN 


One and Paragraph Two several years 
elapse—years of work, struggle, work, 
disappointment, work, poverty and still 
more and forever, WORK. She told 
the story of those years—told it for pub- 
lication for the first time—one evening in 
her magnificent country home at Engle- 
wood, told it as simply as a child telling 
of some game, without affectation, with 
full appreciation of its humors no less than 
of its tragedies, told it so casfally that the 
listener hardly realized that it was a rec- 
ord of achievement independent of influ- 
ential aid, with few equals in the history 
of the stage and its allied arts. 

Written, the story can never be so im- 
pressive without the memory of the pic- 
ture of the slim bit of a woman who told 
it—more petite even than she appears on 
the stage and screen—slender, yet even in 
relaxation suggestive of tremendous vital- 
ity and strength. I shall try to repeat the 
story in her own words, though the swift 
flow of narrative outraced my best short- 
hand. And right here I must interpolate a 
personal tribute. Mrs. Vernon Castle is the 
only woman I ever interviewed who does 
not fly into confusion at sight of a pencil, 
and exclaim, “Oh, 
please don’t put that 
in.” She had 
































































Irene Castle didn’t learn to dance, she danced; 
her feet tingled whenever she heard music. 
Before she was ten years old she was taking part 
in all sorts of entertainments. 


decided to tell the story, went 

about it in the same businesslike 

manner that has been a great 
factor in her success, and knew 
when she had finished. Here it is: 

“When I was a child in New 

Rochelle, I used to play with 

boys most of the time. I cannot 

remember when I could not ride 

and swim. I learned to dive 

through boys throwing me into 

the water. I suppose that’s 

where all the fear was knocked 
out of me. The only thing I am 
afraid of is fire. 

“Dancing came to me just as 
naturally. Before I was ten years 
old I used to take part in all sorts 

of entertainments. Father believed 

in every boy and girl learning some- 
thing so that they could support them- 
selves, and as dancing was the only thing 
I cared for, it was decided, when I was only 
in my ’teens, that I should go on the stage. 

A distant cousin was in the Klaw & Erlanger of- 
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When Mrs. 
Castle was 
in her ’teens 
it was decided 
that she should 
go on the stage. 
But “getting on” was 
not easily accomplished. 
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“Shortly after that we went to Paris. Vernon had a 

part in a Revue. It was one piece of bad luck after 

another. First of all, we did not know that the 

sale of tobacco is a national monopoly in France, 

and we took a lot of cigarettes with us. The cus- 

toms authorities found them, and we were fined 

600 francs as an introduction to Paris. Then, 

we had taken my favorite bulldog with us, 

and she developed some sort of eye disease, 

and almost went blind. There was a big 

doctor’s bill for that. As the rehearsals 

were going on we had to borrow money 

« from the management, and soon were 
away in the hole. 

“Finally the Revue opened, 

and Vernon loathed it. He 

played a burlesque of Isa- 

dora Duncan’s . husband, 

with a long robe and a 

funny wig; he had some 

; a lines, and his French was 

Mee a little shaky. At last he 

A& “ri = couldn’t stand it any 

> longer, and quit. We 

' found ourselves 

stranded in Paris 
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A recent picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle : 
Vernon is wearing the 
uniform of the British 
Royal Flying Corps. 
At present he is an 
instructor in an avia- 
tion camp in Canada. 


Mrs. Castle is 
exceedingly 
fond of ani- 
mals. At 
home she has 
two monkeys 
and twelve 
dogs; traveling 
she is sure to 
be accom- 
panied by a 
dog or two and 
often one of 
the monkeys. 





fices, and he tried to get a position for me. I didn’t care 
what it was—even the back row of a chorus—but every- 
where it was the same—‘What experience have you had?’— 
and that let me out. I wonder how managers think they can 
keep the profession alive, if nobody will give a beginner a 
chance. It takes a lot of determination to go on the stage. 
“Well, I had the determination, but received no encourage- 
ment. Then I married Vernon. He was with Lew Fields then, 
in ‘The Henpecks,’ and they gave me a small bit. Still they wouldn’t 
let me dance. I wanted to come on at the close of one of Vernon’s 
numbers and dance with him for the finish, but Mr. Fields was afraid 
I would spoil Vernon’s act. Mr. Fields could have signed Vernon and 
me for life at $100 a week then, but I guess he would have thought it a 
crazy idea. 
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with about ten francs—$2—and nothing in sight. We took — 
a little apartment out on Montmartre and began look- 
ing for work. An old colored servant who had been 
in my family for ages was with us, and he did all 
the cooking, washed, mended and pressed our 
clothes, and somehow we managed to keep 
‘a front.’ Sometimes he would come in 
with an orange he had pinched, to cheer 
us up. He was the best, cheerfullest 
old thing in the world, and when 
everything else failed he would teach 
us to play seven-up. 

“Our sole recreation was window- 
shopping. We would make the 
rounds of the stores and the won- 
derful pastry shops, and pick out 
the things we would buy if we had 
the money. We kept up our spir- 
its by sheer determination. 

“Then, suddenly, our opportu- 
nity came. We were given an en- 
gagement by the Cafe de Paris. 
From the very first we made a hit. \ 
Paris was crazy about ragtime, and we 
worked out a Texas Tommy dance. . 
Vernon would throw me around and 
down between his legs and Paris thought - 
it was great. When they Mrs. Castle and 
like you at the Cafe de her director at 
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Mrs. 
Paris they throw gold coins he Pathe studio. P Castle 
and jewelry to you, and ee oe ot ee pe on 
they did like us. Then we $f .> “ y ner outs eae 


tumes with a full 
understanding of her 
own unique personality. 


came back to America, and 
you know the rest. But 
before we came back we 
went around to those places 
where we had _ window- 
shopped, and bought the 
things we had wanted when 
we were broke.” 

Success is a rolling snow- 
ball, growing as it moves. 
All women will remember 
that one phase of Mrs. 
Castle’s success was the 
originality of her clothes. 
The secret of that original- 
ity lies in the fact that she 
designs everything she 
wears. The Dutch Hat and 
the Castle Band are still 
fresh in the memory of 
thousands of women who 


crossed the Atlantic to see him, and when 
he had recovered and was about to re- 
turn to the front, she prepared to return 
to America. 

“T discovered,” she says, “that I was 
a British subject, because of my mar- 
riage to Vernon, and they were prohibit- 
ing all English people from leaving Eng- 
land. Even women were detained, as 
they might be needed for bus drivers, 
munition makers, and what not. They 
wouldn’t even look at my passports. I 
told them I had property in America that 
needed attention, that I had contracts 
to fill, but they would not listen.” 

“How did you get back?” 

“Well, finally the situation was ex- 
plained by an influential friend to some 


‘swenmeneee 


wondered why they looked 
great on Mrs. Castle and 
awful on almost everyone 
else. The answer is that 
Mrs. Castle designed them 
for Mrs. Castle, with a full 
understanding of her own 
unique personality. 
%*¥ * * 

It is not generally known 
that a recent adventure of 
Mrs. Castle’s almost de- 
prived America of her pres- 
ence “for the duration of 
the war.” While Vernon 
was serving with the Brit- 
ish Royal Flying Corps in 
France he was wounded, 
and went to England to re- 
cuperate. Mrs. Castle 





influential friend of his and—well, influ- 
ence is a great help in such cases.” 

Speaking of Vernon Castle recalls a 
remark of Will Rogers in one of his mono- 
logues at the Midnight Frolic. Vernon 
recently returned to America—he is now 
an instructor at an aviation camp in 
Canada—and was at the Frolic. Said 
Rogers: ‘We used to be worried about 
you, Vernon, out there at the front, but 
when we saw Irene in ‘Patria’ we decided 
she was in still greater danger. If she 
does another serial, she’s got you 
beaten.” 

But Mrs. Castle never thinks of dan- 
ger. She thinks only of what she is do- 
ing, when she is going through her peril- 
ous stunts for Pathe. 

“T am not the least bit afraid so long 
as it all depends upon myself,” she says. 
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“The only time I get nervous in the slightest, is when I 
have to depend upon someone else doing the right thing at 
the right moment. For instance, in a recent picture, [ had 
to make a high dive off a bridge, across some rocks. If I 
didn’t jump far enough I would probably dash my brains 
out on the rocks, and it was a long jump. I knew it was 
dangerous, but it all depended upon myself, and I had no 
hesitation. I must admit, though, that when they told me 
the film was faulty and I had to go back the next day and 
do it again, it gave me a little shiver.”’ 

“What is the most dangerous stunt you have done in pic- 
tures?” 

“A fire scene on a ship,” Mrs. Castle replied without a 
second’s hesitation. ‘The flames were so close I knew I 
was burning. I beat Milton Sills up the rope ladder by a 
length and a half.” 

It would seem that the scenario department doesn’t call 
it a day until some new hair-raising stunt has been invented 
for Mrs. Castle. 

“So you really like your work in these adventur- 
ous pictures?” I asked as I reached for my hat. 

At the risk of Mrs. Castle repudiating the inter- 
view, I insist upon her reply going on record (Pathe 
officials please shut their eyes) : 

“Like it? Why, if they wouldn’t pay me for it, 
I’d do it for nothing.” 










































Strawberry time 
at the Castle 
country place, 
and one of the 
twelve dogs. 





Once upon a time there was a movie actor who played 
all the villain parts. He was tall, had black hair, white 
teeth, and a mustache that looked like a pirate’s. When 
there was an old gentleman to be strangled, a young 
girl to be shot, a hero to be double-crossed, or any 
kind of dirty work to be done, they called him in. 

As a villain, he was a great hit on the screen. Women 
never wrote mash notes to him but whenever crooked 
work was mentioned they thought of him. And as a 
villain, he became famous. 

One Saturday he drew his salary and started home. 
On the way he met a boyhood chum who invited him 





The Fable of the Studio Villain 


into a bar-room. 
out. 

When he got home his wife met him at the door. 
She weighed 96 pounds and wore glasses, and she seized 
his pay envelope with practised hand. 

“You are fifteen cents short!” she said judicially. 

“Enough! My proud beauty,” he cried, and with 
the fumes of the dark beer in his head thought he 
was in a 5-reeler and reached for her neck. 

Before his fingers found it, she knocked him cold 
with a skillet. 

Moral: You never can tell from where you sit. 


Twenty minutes later he staggered 
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You Can’t 
Escape “Em 


How moving pictures 
transformed a little 
mining camp in Oregon 


By Channing Pollock 


VERY mental manufacturer I know—every man 
whose business is conducted in the top story—has 
his own private danger signal. 

Something recognizable by him, that clicks, or 
knocks, or flashes red by way of saying: “Bill, the 
dynamogenesis is burned out, the encephalon has quit re- 
volving upon its cerebrospinal axis, and ‘safety first’ dic- 
tates shutting down the power plant.” 

One friend, an author of musical comedies, takes to the 
tall timbers when he finds himself rhyming the last word 
in any sentence addressed to him. 

“Gosh,” someone says, “how I hate the humidity!” 

My friend replies promptly: ‘Destroys lucidity!” 

At last, comes dread of getting into a chat about 
“oranges” or “Pittsburg,” and the unfortunate librettist 
hies him to Nova Scotia, where conversation is conducted 
in words of one syllable. 

My danger signal is mathematics. When I begin figur- 
ing that, if I live to be three score and ten, I shall have 
to shave twelve thousand times, and that, but for my 
dislike of barbers, the scraping would cost me three thou- 
sand dollars, my brain cells are closed for repairs, and I 
go fishing. 

For two years I’ve been writing motion pictures—an 
experience recounted to you in “An Author in Blunder- 
land”—and so, quite naturally, last Spring I found my 
multiplication tables set with celluloid. In that dreadful 
hour before dawn, I’d lie awake estimating how many 
murders it would take to run a film from New York to 
Zamboanga, and how long Cleopatra would have required 
to win Antony with kisses of the sort prescribed by the 
Pennsylvania Board of Censorship. “If I were you,” said 
my doctor, “I’d trot off to some benighted community that 
never heard of the cinematograph.” 

“That,” I replied, “is the only inexpensive advice 
that ever came out of the museum of ancient magazines 
you call your office. Seventy miles from town, I’ve a 
bungalow in a village populated by simple bankers and 
college professors whose first inclination, upon hearing of 
a “moving picture,” is to conjecture the snap-shot of an 
eviction!” 

I left at 4:32. 

The family promised to follow as soon as it could ac- 
cumulate a maid. 


In the smoking compartment sat Professor Derwent 
Terwilliger, most of whose sixty-seven years have been 
devoted to discovering why the ant never lays less than 
six eggs. Last summer the learned man completed his 
tenth volume on this exciting topic, and I settled myself 
to sleep through a two-hours’ dissertation upon the com- 
parative niggardliness of the common or garden hen. As 
the doze developed, I caught an upward intonation, denot- 
ing inquiry, and the tail of a sentence ending with: ‘‘—true 
that she has ten thousand a week?” 

“Eggs?” 

“Dollars.” 

“The ant?” 

‘Whose aunt?” 

‘“Let’s begin all over again. Were you discussing the 
productiveness of the female Formicidae?” 

“No,” said the professor; “I was discussing the pro- 
ductiveness of Mary Pickford.” 

Then it came out—gobs of it—a monologue that reached 
right into the wilds of Long Island. The professor had 
shelved ants, and taken up motion pictures. How old was 
Mary Pickford? What was the history of Dustin Farnum? 
And didn’t I think that long literary experience, covering 
the every-day life of the ant from the cradle to the grave, 
could be utilized in the preparation of scenarios for Theda 
Bara or Olga Petrova? 

The station mistress, through whom we secured what 
was left of our trunks, observed: “I saw something of 
yours last night.” 

“Suit case?” 

“Picture. Why didn’t you—” 

‘You saw a picture of mine!” 

“Yes. Marie Doro. Why didn’t you let the girl—” 

“Where?” 

‘Port Jefferson. 
reporter?” 

Saved! Port Jefferson is half as far away as Sheridan! 
But that night the family ‘phoned to say no maid could 
be got to go into the country unless there was a picture- 
house within reach. “There is,” I responded, triumphantly ; 
“at Port Jefferson!” 

Well, would I motor the menial over every Thurs- 
day? 

Later on, “Larry” Giffen, a scenario broker, dropped in 
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Why didn’t you let the girl marry the 
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In the day time Moving Picture Hall is used 


as a reading room. 


to talk shop, and the next morning, at a cove down the 
beach where I used to go for quiet with pad and pencil, 
I found a hero in negligee shirt and knickerbockers thrust- 
ing his sword through a pasty-faced pirate, five of whose 
companions were endeavoring to give creditable impersona- 
tions of gentlemen whose mortal coils had been thoroughly 
shuffled off. 

So I hopped into the car and started for Yaphank. 

Yaphank—accent upon the first syllable—has a popula- 
tion of five hundred souls and five million mosquitoes. The 
mosquitoes are hungry, and a paternal government is pre- 
paring to send them sixty thousand soldiers. It would be 
soothing, I thought, to see this draft army trying to find a 
draft too strong for the insects, and learning the use of 
citronella in modern warfare. A native at a crossroads 
told me: “There ain’t much to look at yet. That is— 
soldiers. But the Y. M. C. A.’s running a couple of pic- 











General view of Mammoth Copper Mining Co. at Kennet, Calif. 


ture shows, and, if you know anybody there, I guess you 
can get in.” 

I got out. 

Out of Yaphank, out of Shoreham, off of Long Island! 

Moluncus Lake is thirty miles from a railway station, 
where Maine wobbles about on the border of New Bruns- 
wick. Once upon a time, when I was younger and thought 
pate de foie gras had nothing on green venison, buried 
out of sight of the game wardens, I used to go there with 
a guide, named Luvie Swett, and as many Broadway 
Indians as could be lured away from the happy hunting 
grounds contiguous to Times Square. 

(Twelve years ago we brought along a supply of beer, 
which, in deference to the state legislature’s prejudice 
against anything stronger than sarsaparilla, had been made 
up to resemble a cask of kerosene. We drove that cask 
twenty miles, and canoed it ten, and smashed in the head 
at midnight, with our tongues hanging out, only to dis- 
cover that what it contained was kerosene. En route, the 
keg had got mixed up with a shipment of the real article, 
and ever since, when the conversation lags, or I’m listening 
to Professor Terwilliger, I wander off to wondering whether 
the individual who got the changeling was as disappointed 
at not being able to burn our kerosene as we were at not 
being able to drink Ais.) 

Anyway, I went to Moluncus. 

The charitable farmer, at Kingman, who used to sell 
us ham and eggs at a dollar an egg, and throw in the ham, 
asked whether I’d come up on business. 

“Business?” I inquired. 

“Show business?” he replied. “I seem to remember 
you’ve got something to do with a theyater.” 

“True,” said I; “but what would I do with a theyater 
at Moluncus? Theatrically speaking, Moluncus is the only 
spot in the universe that one wouldn’t book in preference 
to Newark.” 


“Veh,” assented the rustic; “quite a show-town— 


Moluncus. Us fellows run up there twice a week now. A 
lumber company’s cut the woods; they’s a thousand men 

















at work; and movin’ pictshers at both ends of the camp. 
Which do you like best, neighbor—Charlie Chaplin or 
‘Fatty’ Arbuckle?” 

“When I was a little boy, at my mother’s knee,” I 
answered, “she made me promise that I’d never laugh at 
cither. .What time does the next train leave for Boston?” 

The next train left very shortly, but it was an accom- 
modation—though hard to regard in that light—and I’d 
nothing to read. A forgotten periodical lay upon one of 
the seats. THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE! 

Boston was hot that night; just the evening for a musi- 
cal comedy. Half a block from the hotel stands a theatre 
noted for all-summer runs of girl-shows. I got tickets at 
the newsstand, had ’em put on my bill, and, the hour being 
late, hurried into the auditorium. The place was dark, and 
across the stage wended its way a procession headed by the 
Savior. A feature film of the life of Christ! 

Oh, well—one could sleep! Back to the hotel; into 
pajamas and bed. An index-finger upon a button ‘‘doused 
the glim.” But, from somewhere, light came into the room. 
From where? The street. A fire! How fortunate! 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead that he can’t be 
interested in a first-class conflagration? I rose, and went 
to the window. [rom the roof of a building over the way 
hung a huge screen, and upon this appeared alternately 
motion pictures of marching troops, and battleships at sea, 
and advertisements of corsets and summer hotels up the 
coast. One of these summer hotels boasted: ‘Free cinema 
exhibitions every night.” 

The following morning I dug up my uncle. This rela- 
tive represents all the learning that ever seeped into my 
family. He is a chemist, a mineralogist, a civil engineer, 
_and vice-president and general manager of a big smelting, 
refining and mining company that maintains offices in Con- 
gress Street. Here, at least, was a man with a mind above 
motion pictures. And here, at last, I wasn’t disappointed. 
“T’ve a new interest,” observed my uncle. ‘Call it social 
welfare work—though it isn’t. We’re trying to make life 
better worth living for the people who help earn dividends. 
Monday I’m starting for one of our properties—the Mam- 
moth Mine, at Kennet, California. Like to go?” 

(Veg 

“Meanwhile, I’ve got to run over to Philadelphia. 
about that?” 

Again I answered in the affirmative. 


How 


The trip would 


Below: Amusement Hall, maintained by the U. S. Smelting Co., 
at Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
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mean eight hours conversation about things of real im- 
portance—the social-democratic movement in Germany, 
the slow-but-sure reintergration of Mexico, the way to cook 
fish daubed with clay in a campfire. When the porter had 
hunted out the most inaccessible spots for our baggage, I 


asked: ‘You haven’t found copper in Philadelphia?”’ 
“No. I’m going over to see about some motion pic- 
tures.” 


Something “missed” in my brain—something that gave 
meaning to the nonsense Swinburne wrote to the effect that 
“the nick of the tick of the time is a tremulous touch on 
the temples of terror.” 

“Motion pictures!” I aspirated. ‘Not motion pictures! 
For pity’s sake, tell me you didn’t say ‘motion pictures’!”’ 

“Ah,” smiled my uncle; ‘“‘but I did.” 

After all, he was my uncle, and my host, and it was “up 
to me” to talk on any topic he elected. I began me- 
chanically. ‘‘Mary Pickford gets ten thousand a week. 
‘Intolerance’ cost more than half a million. Charlie Chap- 
lin’s salary, in dollar bills, placed end to end—” 

My uncle said: “You know W. L. George’s book, ‘En- 
gines of Social Progress’? . Well, that’s what the cinema is 
—an engine of social progress.” 

(A strong man always decks his weaknesses with frag- 
ments of his strength. The poet in love with a chorus 
girl forever sees her as a poetess.) 

“We had a mine, called the—Never mind! It wouldn't 
be fair—now—to tell you the name. But it was a par- 
ticularly grim mine in a particularly desolate spot. Noth- 
ing to do, nothing to see, nowhere to go, and little to lure 
you back if you went. Naturally, the men, and their wives, 
took on the character of the place. Interest evaporated 
into the dry, hot air. ‘The women became slatterns. The 
children were washed only for purposes of identification. 
The pretty cottages the company built fell into ruin-—with 
discarded kitchen ware in the front yard, and nothing grow- 
ing except in the paths. Around the settlement was a 
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An interior view of Amusement 
Hall. 


| fringe of saloons, and the man who 
went to bed sober was thought to 
be eccentric. 

“We did all we could to change 
conditions, but, somehow, our 
efforts seemed only to inspire re- 
sentment. One night, a year ago, 
when I was in the town, a wander- 
ing impresario bobbed up with a 
picture show. Everybody went, 
and this brief rousing from leth- 
argy gave me an idea. I pre- 
sented the camp with a screen and 
a projecting machine, suggesting 
the formation of a committee on 
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entertainment, and stipulating that the admission charged 


should not be more than ten cents. 
left, the tide had started to turn. 

“It began with the committee. To be elected to that 
committee was an honor—the only opportunity for dis- 
tinction that ever had presented itself at the mine. Men 
felt the need of being liked, of doing something different, 
such as wearing a collar in the evening, if they were to get 
into the public mind as possible candidates. Once the am- 
bition was achieved, they had responsibilities. Meetings 
had to be held, and the welfare of the community discussed, 
and business transacted with the outer world. Three 
miners, become official, stopped lolling, and drinking, and 
conducted themselves as became men of affairs and leading 
citizens. 

“The company gave credit for material—there’s nothing 
the laboring man resents as 
he does charity 
spare time, the village built 
a hall. When you're build-  ¢ : 
ing a hall in your spare ....— 
time, you can’t devote that §*; 
same time to absorbing al- $ 


A week later, when I 









one and all, declared 
against motion pictures ass 
a menace to the morals of 
the community. In due 
course, came the gala first 
performance. Did the 
women dress for it? Well, 
you know women. The 
trouble about being all 
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‘“ Doug” 


By Charles McMurdy. 4p 


-—Aagell ; We LL I hear at home is Douglas Fairbanks, 
cohol. The saloon-keepers, ey A Every day at morning, r and night ! fe 
Mother’s always telling of his rare pranks, 1% 

Sister lowes to see him in a fight. 
Laura’d like.to-be the leading lady— 

He’s the. talk at breakfast every morn. tH | 
Everybody’s. crazy over Fairbanks— 1 | 
' And I wish the fellow never had been born! 


Never was a bird like Douglas Fairbanks ! 
Fights a dozen gunmen all at once— pie 


five and never dropped below seventy until the car-boy had 
beaten his drum into insensibility. 

‘However, in time, enthusiasm waned, and proficiency 
took its place. Ear-muffs ceased to be the appropriate 
decoration at a concert. The music got to be pretty good, 
and the dancing, and then came the need of refreshments. 
A soda and ice-cream department was established in the 
hall. Somebody thought it a pity that the place should be 
closed all day, and somebody else conceived the idea of a 
library. The pictures, you see, had worked up an interest 
in stories. Whenever there was a film adapted from one 
of the standard authors, that author jumped into instant 
popularity, and the camp grew to be strong for Charles 
Dickens and Victor Hugo. Moreover, a little conniving 
between the committee and the company brought in an 
occasional ‘Safety First’ picture, or ‘The Importance of 
Sanitation,’ and so reforms 
were suggested subtly that 
could not have _ been 
effected by any other kind 
of propaganda. 

“Tf you’d known that 
camp a year ago, and 
stopped off there tonight, 





| you'd think you’d slept 
‘¥ | past your station. There 
| isn’t a saloon in miles. 


|| They were starved out. If 
||| New York had half the 
civic pride you wouldn’t 
be in danger of breaking 
a spring every time you 
drove down one of the prin- 


dressed up and having no | Foils the villain’s plot and wins the girl’s thanks— ‘|| cipal thoroughfares. The 
place to go is that, if you’ve Does a-thousand death-defying stunts ! ‘4, committee, of course, has 
no place to go, you don’t Climbs right up the sides of tofey buildings— | been responsible for some 
bother to dress up. The If he ever. slipped he'd be a wreck! ||| | class feeling, but the chief 


spirit of sartorial rivalry 
was awakened. Neat shirt- 
waists, and skirts, and more 
pretentious frocks, were 
dug out of trunks, and 
packing cases, where they 
had lain forgotten, and a 
society reporter would not 
have lacked inspiration for | 
descriptive writing when ,.% 


All the gir 


Nothing seems too difficult for Fairbanks ; 
Some day the fellow’s going to break his neck! 


Oh, I'd like to feel like Douglas Fairbanks, | | 
Always full of ginger, punch and zip! I | 

Always up and coming with some new pranks, Hi 

i} Living ‘4 at such an awful clip! y 

j s declare he’s so magnetic, 

Say he’s put all others on the shelf. i 

wd Everybody’s crazy over Fairbanks— 


effort to get into the ‘upper 
ten’—or, rather, the upper 
three. Everybody dresses 
neatly, and what Mrs. 
Brown wore last night is 
‘igi as absorbing a topic in min- 
| ing circles as in Fifth 
5 If you ever write 


| 

i 

||| result of that is a general 
| | 


| 
(8) Avenue. 
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the season opened in that ay And I kinda like to see the cuss myself ture of the municipality, 
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“Once the women had 
‘dolled up,’ and found how good it felt, they stayed ‘dolled.’ 
And, as a clean shirtwaist wouldn’t remain clean in a dirty 
house, the cottages began to show the influence of rake 
and hoe and scrubbing brush. You’ve only to begin that 
sort of thing, you know. A dead level may go on being a 
dead level, but, when you start up, each step leads to one 
a little higher. What was the use having a hall occupied 
only two nights a week? The men polished the floor, the 
women made a canvas covering to put over it on ‘picture 
evenings,’ and, between times, there was dancing. 

“Dancing meant an orchestra. A big mucker knew how 
to play the violin. A car-boy once had been able to do 
wonderful things with a trap-drum. 

“Within three months there was a band. Music? Music 
—and then some. The man who could make the most 
noise, made it, and the envious smaller fry waited for 
him to become exhausted, and then sailed in on their own 
account. ‘Traumerei’ and the Hungarian Rhapsodie were 
given in the same tone and tempo, and Emmet’s ‘Lullaby’ 
would have awakened any infant not under an anesthetic. 

“I don’t know much about these things, but, if the 
loudest music written is ‘forte,’ this gang started at eighty- 


Spotless Town.” 

“And,” said I, “you attribute all this to the ‘movies’? 
Wouldn’t any interest have done it? Drama?” 

“How are you going to get drama into a forlorn corner 
of Oregon? And, if you did, the people wouldn’t be par- 
ticipating in it. A library or an art gallery would. have 
been too far above ’em. To uplift, get under! 

‘What happened in Oregon has happened everywhere 
else, only more so, because the ‘engine of social progress’ 
hadn’t so far to travel. Kennet was always neat, and 
orderly, and self-respecting. We have a smelter there, and 
a mine, and there is an opera house that, like its prototype, 
serves also as dance hall, refreshment pavilion, and library. 
Adults are charged ten cents admission to the pictures, 
which are free to children, and the entertainment com- 
mittee records a profit of about three dollars a night. When 
this profit aggregates thirty or forty dollars, a feature film 
is obtained, and there is a gala performance, given gratis, 
with dancing to follow. The women always looked well 
in Kennet, but mines are dirty places, and the men were 
inclined to be a bit slouchy. Now that they mingle with 
women not their own, in a public amusement resort, this 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Do-It 











TS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution, 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of impossibility in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 











Mary’s An Awfully Modest Girl 


‘© one scene of “The Long Trail,’”’ Mary Fuller and Lou 
Tellegen are caught in a snowstorm and he carries her, 
exhausted or unconscious, to his cabin. When he places 
her in a big chair, she stealthily adjusts her skirt to hide 
a small expanse of hosiery that happens to be exposed. 
Rather queer act for an unconscious person—what? 

Stm Jim, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Referred to Doc Watson 


EORGE FISHER certainly was up against it when, in 

“Periwinkle,” his pajama-clad person was washed 
ashore on a coast where a life saving station was the most 
civilized thing in sight. But presently he produced a 
suitcase from the Lord knows where and we conclude that 
the natty flannels he wore were a fair sample of its con- 
tents. Still, we know that he hadn’t communicated with 
New York, because it transpired later that everybody 
there thought he was dead. 

Joun Situ, Tucson, Ariz. 


Honored Editor: 


AN we, in a good natured way, rise up and take a 

little swipe at Bunk, that creature that seems often to 
over-feed itself in the young pastures of the photoplay? 
First swipe, herewith: 


PIFFLE, PIFFLE, LITTLE STAR! 


“T wash ‘my hair six times a week!” 
(We hear the dainty starlet speak.) 

“And I always drive a rose-hued car.” 
—Piffle, piffle, little star. 


“My poodle’s name is Pinky Poo; 
I think he’s awfully sweet, don’t you? 
I clean his feet with honey tar.” 
—Piffle, piffle, little star. 


“T have a mole upon my back; 
My fav’rite fruit is crackerjack; 
My fame is spreading wide and far!” 
—Piffle, piffle, little star. 


“A thousand letters every day 
Is what I get, and they all say, 
‘What a gee-ne-yus you are!’” 
—It’s all piffle, little star! 
E. J. S., Chicago. 





Satan & Co. 


SAW “The Brand of Satan” last night. The name did 

the piece a great injustice. It should more properly 
have been called “The Brand of Satan and his Disciples, 
Nero, Michiavelli, Ivan the Terrible and a Few Others,” 
for the play revelled in four or five murders, two or three 
instances of burglary and robbery, a few cases of rape, 
a dual personality which was enough to make Robert Louis 
turn in his grave, illegitimate children, a little bomb inci- 
dent, a case of assault, with quite a liberal sprinkling of 
Apache dive scenes here and there, and ended by the 
hero’s sending his father to death, via “Madame Guillo- 
tine.” What a night it was! But it was tough on Montagu 
Love. 


A. J. Hertz, Bronx, N. Y. 


“Coming Soon” 


6 lap facade of my movie theatre makes me dizzy, plas- 
tered as it is with 
gaudy posters of Bill 
Hart holding the whole 
of Red Eye Gulch at 
bay and Earle Wil- 
liams getting a genteel 
strangle hold on the 
ingenue, to say nothing 
of questions like \| 
“Should a Woman 
Tell?” and “What 
About Your Neighbor’s 
Baby?”—not one of 
which gives me - the 
slightest inkling of 
what’s going on inside. 
NATIVE Son, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Probably a Victim of Insomnia 
li “The Wax Model,” Thomas Holding comes home, 
after visiting Vivian Martin in her rooms, and sits in 
an armchair to ponder. This is at night. We then see 
happenings of the next day and come back to Thomas 
Holding still sitting in his chair, still thinking. Are we 
to believe that he has been sitting there all that time, in 
the same attitude? 


Rita REILLy, Wayne, Pa. 


Did She? 


I DON’T mean to carp and criticize, but didn’t I catch 
the glint of a wedding ring on Mary Pickford’s finger 
in “The Little American?” 


FLORENCE HARDING, Denver, Colo. 


Perhaps That’s What It Had Been The Day Before 
N “Bawbs o’ Blue Ridge,” Bessie Barriscale sat on the 
floor beside the kitchen stove, in the old log cabin. 
A close-up showed this floor to be as smooth as that of a 
ballroom. V. M. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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But Who Wouldn’t Die for Wallie? 


N “The Squaw Man’s Son,” don’t you think it was 
awfully nice of Dorothy Davenport, as Wallace Reid’s 
wife in the picture, to die just in time for him to marry 
Anita King? 
JouHN BuLLincTon, Dallas, Tex. 


’Nother Sleight-of-Hand Artist 
N “The Auction of Virtue,’”’ we see Naomi Childers, as 
Phyllis, enter the modiste’s establishment with the “bor- 
rowed” dress, which she held behind her—at least we were 
led to assume that the dress was in the package she was 
attempting to conceal—then when she brings the package 
around in front of her, not only has it increased consid- 
erably in size, but the paper is different: one a neatly 
wrapped package, the other a large, bulky one. 
A. C. P., Kansas City, Mo. 


Try This On Your Underwood 


ELL me where I can get a typewriter, like they have 
in the movies, on which I won’t have to use a shift 
key to make a capital letter. Actresses write whole pages 
without using the shift key once, and when flashed on the 
screen, most every other word is capitalized. 
Glaring example: ‘The Golden Idiot.” 
L. Gates, Chicago. 


That Convenient Porch Roof 


HY, after a sheriff’s posse or two and every available 

citizen in sight, to say nothing of women and chil- 
dren, have assisted in the capture of the Vicious Villain or 
the Hunted Hero (Hart, Fairbanks or Wallie), why does 
every man of them go away, leaving the captured one 
entirely alone in a bedroom opening on a porch roof, or 
tied to a tree with a large spike in it, against which he can 
saw his bonds? In rare cases where a guard is left, he 
either drinks himself to sleep in short order, or rolls over 
a cliff. 

F. Hype, Pottsville, Pa. 


Some Car, All Right 


I AM a pianist in our local the- 
atre and have just finished play- 
ing for “The Race” (Victor Moore 
and Anita King). An “ocean to 
ocean” race takes place between 
these two players, during which 
Miss King’s car is seen to leap 
over a bridge and is dashed to 
pieces below. The girl is found 
in the wreckage by Victor Moore 
and is assisted to a nearby farm- 
house. Next morning, however, 
she is able to start off jauntily 
again in the wrecked car. 
FLORENCE THOMSON, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Why— 

—does the hero or heroine or any other character sit 
down, and, with a few wavering dashes across the page, 
write a four-page letter? 

—does the heroine, when registering grief or excite- 
ment, almost chew off her knuckles? 

—is it that, in one scene, the heroine’s hair is mussed 
and ratted, and, in the next, is freshly marcelled? 

WInirrep Jones, Glendale, Cal. 











“The Great Secret” 
First CHAPTER 


OW, Francis X. B. is a beaut, 
A fact we cannot dispute; 
He’s certainly a grand one 
When driving a tandem; 
But, why cavalry spurs on his boots? 


Last CHAPTER 


“FP THE GREAT SECRET” was surely some tale, 
Enough to make one turn pale. 
As a bride, dear Beverly was shy; 
But, Francis was certainly a guy 
To strain his first kiss through a veil. 
G. L. K., MALDEN, Mass. 


The Overworked Rector 


Ww: in almost every picture that calls for a marriage, 
is the officiating clergyman either a Catholic priest or 
an Episcopal rector? 


Do Methodists, Jews or Baptists 
never have romances? 


SPENCER K. Brnyon, Chicago. 


She Must Have Had a Little Fairy Somewhere 


HE most atrocious of all the atrocities in ““The Woman 

in White” was that robe which she wore for months 
out there in the woods without once getting it soiled or 
torn. 


MARGARET ELLINGWOop, Dixon, III. 


Clothes and the Screen 


ie plays where the action covers five years or more, why 
does the star wear the same cut and style of costume 
throughout? For instance, in “Gloria’s Romance,” Billie 
Burke was first shown as a schoolgirl, then as a woman five 
years later. In all scenes she wore 1917 costumes, 
although everybody knows that, in Taft’s administration, 
flare skirts would have been laughed at. Alice Brady is 
guilty of the same careless error in “Frou-Frou.” In fact, 
I have never yet seen a play in which this detail of correct 
costuming wasn’t overlooked. 

I also noted one flaw in the historical detail of “Intoler- 
ance.” The French courtiers wore high-heeled shoes. Now, 
the high-heeled shoe was first adopted by Louis the Four- 
teenth, a short man who wished to appear tall. The shoes 
of Catherine de Medici’s time were, I think, very broad 
at the toe, sometimes six inches across, and without a heel. 
This is noticeable in full-length portraits of Henry the 
Eighth. 

Priscrtta P. INGALLS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Showing Up Mr. Brady 


N “The Weakness of Man,” starring Holbtook Blinn, 
the heroine, a supposed widow, is married at home, 
although everything points to her being a Roman Catholic, 
and she wears bridal white, including the veil. Surely Mr. 
Brady knows that this is not good form. 
M. G. G., Ottawa, Ont. 











a. 


The Girl with 
the Bee- 


"ye Stung Lip 


By Alfred A. Cohn 





girl with the bee-stung lip.” People are likely to 
remember that after they have forgotten that this 
same Mae Murray was “the Original Brinkley Girl.” 

Miss Murray came to the silversheet from Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s Follics, a form of entertainment to which New York 
and its environs has become permanently addicted. The 
Follies fulfills an important function im our national life 
in that it scours the world for youth and beauty—for the 
screen. At any rate, there are a number of instances on 
record of Follies discoveries having been won over to the 
camera stage, and once won over, the Follies no longer 
sees them in the footlights’ glare. 

Mae Murray enjoys the unique distinction of being the 
first Follies star to abandon that institution for the silent 
drama. But it was her film burlesque with Leon Errol in 
the 1915 Edition of the Follies that led to her capture by 
the screeners. She was an instantaneous success with 
Lasky, under whose auspices she “debutted” into the photo- 
drama, and since then—a little more than a year and a 
half ago—she has rapidly mounted toward the topmost 
rungs on the screen’s ladder of personal popularity. 

In real life Miss Murray is a Peter-Pannish sort of 
creature. Although it is possible to look upon her with- 
out the faintest possibility of incurring astigmatism or 


San poet, or press agent, dubbed Mae Murray “the 
































Photo by Apeda 
At the left, Miss Mae Murray, and her director 
Robert Leonard. 


eye-strain of any sort, it is well nigh 
impossible to look upon her as a grown 
woman, even with the knowledge that 
she is no longer a child. She is the 
perfect ingenue, not only in type, but 
when either at work or play. 

Recently Miss Murray signed a two 
years’ contract with the Lasky com- 
pany, but some difference arose and she 
transferred her affiliation, her luggage 
and her bee-stung lip to Universal. She 
is now at Universal City, devoting her 
time and talents to the propagation of 
Bluebird photoplays under the direction 
of Robert Leonard, her camera mentor 
of Lasky days. 
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Millionaires Frolic with 


Movie Nymphs 






Grapes from a palatial 

hothouse, arrive just in 

time for Miss Keller- 
mann’s breakfast. 


Bar Harbor’s Exclusive Summer Colony Mingles Demo- 
cratically with Annette Kellermann’s Mermaids and 


Mermen as they Film “Queen of the Seas” for William Fox. 





































be & 4 


A billion-dollar clam - bake. 
The lady in the heavy coat 
near the middle of the picture 
is the guest of honor, Miss 
Kellermann. The adjacent 
white hat and black moustache 
are attached to the person of 
Ernest Lorillard; Jimmy 
Sullivan, husband of Miss K.., 
stands between Mr. Lorillard 
and his wife; George Whelan, 
president of the United Cigar 
Stores, nurses one ankle in the 
foreground; kneeling behind 
him, Director John G. Adolfi 
seems to be smiling because 
Mrs. George Dickson, at his 
left, is side- glancing the flash- 
light. The other side of Miss 
Kellermann is Mrs. Herbert 
L. Satterlee, sister of J. P. 
Morgan, and to her left Victor 
N. Cushman, Mr. Satterlee, 
Miss Mabel Satterlee. In 
front of Mrs. Satterlee is her 
younger daughter, Eleanor, 
while the gentleman seated 
beside her, grabbing his wrist, 
is George Dickson. 






















Misses Eleanor and Mabel 
Satterlee giving an imita- 
tion of two young women 
just mad about an actor, 
the actor being Hugh 
Thompson, leading fish 


of the Kellermann school. 






















The grand stand. 
Seats overlooking the 
picture scene were sold at 
50 cents each, and the proceeds 
given to Bar. Harbor Hospital. 
































Above, a typical busy day. Di- 
rector John G. Adolfi telling Miss 
Kellermann what a hard worker 
he is, while Friend Husband 
Sullivan sympathizes, and 
Assistant Director John Kellette 


registers approval. 





A few million dollars’ worth of 
audience. Skipping Director 
Adolfi on the left, they are George 
Whelan, of the United Cigar 
Stores, W. F. Meehan and J. G. 
Ogden, the latter two gentlemen 
being listed among Wall Street's 


favorite sons. 
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The Dubb F amily 


Mingles with Class 


By Hildegarde Rudin 


Decorations by R. F. JAMES 


RS. DUBB finishes up the supper dishes and 
hangs up the wet dish towel. 


Mr. Dubb lights his pipe, gets out his specs 
and reaches for the Gasfitters’ Home Com- 
panion. 

The Dubb kid prepares for a quiet sneak to join the 
gang. 

Sweet-Sixteen Dubb picks an ancient grass-skirt tune 
on her $2.98 ukelele. 

Mrs. Dubb suggests a trip to the De Lux Cinema 
Emporium. 

Dubb tries to chloroform the idea by knocking the 
highbrow pictures. 

Sweet-Sixteen says the family ett mix with class 
at the quarter theatre to live up to the automobile. 

Mrs. Dubb says she wants to sit in a good seat once 
—she’s tired of the dime dens. 

Dubb surrenders, the kid growls, and they start for 
the De Lux. 

They park the muddy Henry between a Packard 
and a Pierce-Arrow. 

The picture was a souperfeature, 
before you start.” 

Dubb got in the box office line. 

The family wandered around the lobby looking at 
the pictures. 

Dubb finally reaches the window. 

The ticket seller said something to her friend about 
a nut being in again. 

She slips Dubb a bum quarter in the change. 

Dub discovers it and goes back. 

The girl points at 
the sign about no 
mistakes __ rectified 
after leaving the 
window. 

Sweet- Sixteen 
whispers not to 
make a scene over a 
quarter, to show 
some class. 

They are ushered 
into seats the bass 
drum is trying to 
occupy. 


“Around the world 








Sweet Sixteen says the seats are too close—she can’t 
see a thing. . 

The picture begins to spill. 

The Dubb kid says the drum hurts his ears. 

Mrs. Dubb tells her shackle mate to change the seats. 

He writhes his way out of the theatre. 

The ticket seller asks her friend who left the door 
open. 

 Dubb gets seats in the cheap section and doesn’t 
know the difference. 

The family does a light brigade over the deadheads 
in the front row, and climbs into its new seats. 

Some one says something about nobody being at 
home. 

Dubb says the highbrow picture is rotten. 

The man next to Dubb with the walrus droop mous- 
tache goes to sleep on Dubb’s shoulder. 

The Dubb kid wants to see Charlie Chaplin in 
Souse” across the street. 

Mrs. Dubb says they will all stay if it kills them. 

Dubb tells her a lot of her classy friends are leaving the 
show cold. 

A bridge-club leader behind asks in a loud voice why 
such vulgar people are admitted. 

Mrs. Dubb rises with dignity, hands out a 32-degree- 
above zero stare, and heads the tribe out. 

They climb into the Henry while Dubb exercises his 
arm on the crank. 

Mrs. Dubb inquires icily why they can’t go anywhere 
without being disgraced by Dubb’s actions. 

They drive home in a dense fog of silence. 

Mrs. Dubb won- 
ders what chance 
children have with 
such a father. 

Dubb goes out to 
forget his troubles. 

Three hours 
elapse. 

Dubbs staggers 
into the house. 

The Dubb kid 
hears an argument. 

The end of a per- 
fect evening. 


“The 
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The Shadow 
Stage 


A Department of Photoplay Review 


By 
Randolph Bartlett 
and 
Kitty Kelly 
Florence Reed as 
Lily Morton is 


called to account ° 
for her finery in 


By Mr. Bartlett 


AR pictures we have had with us since a few 
weeks after August 1, 1914. Until the summer 
which has just passed they were mostly of two 
sorts—propaganda for war and propaganda for 

peace. Being propaganda pictures they were inevitably 
for the most part of two grades as entertainment—bad and 
worse. With the entrance of America into the conflict the 
attitude of producers and public automatically changed 
overnight. Peace pictures 
were immediately placed 
under government ban; 
pro-war pictures became so 
much junk. It was no 
longer a question of pic- 
turing situations as between 
a neutral, though imperilled 
nation, and the combatants, 
but of stating in terms of 
the pantomimic drama the 
spirit of a nation which 
had finally worked out its 
alignment. No longer was 
it necessary to veil, thinly 
or otherwise, the identity 
of the opposing powers. 
“A ruthless monarch” was 
instantly the Kaiser, “a 
military nation” at once 
became Germany. The 
subterfuges’ of allegory 
were no longer necessary, 
and the scenario could 
frankly employ actual 
events as the background 
of the personal element in 
the story. 

Thus, substituting basic 
truth for speculation and 
preachment, it is possible 
to create war pictures pos- 
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Eileen Percy, Fairbanks’ leading woman in “Down to Earth,” 
is a lovely pouter. 


sessing national vitality. To a nation athrob with drums, 
to a people which daily sees its manhood marching away 
in khaki, to men and women among whom there are few 
who have not at least one relative or acquaintance soon 
to embark for “‘a French port,” these war pictures are big 
with meaning. In that column of troops that moves 
steadily across the screen, He may be marching. Volunteer 
or conscript, he is answering the call. The war is a reality 
to the throng in the theater. 
See to it therefore, you 
producers, that your war 
pictures are based upon 
that reality, and not upon 
mere melodramatic vapor- 
ings. If you are mere 
charlatans, employing a 
tremendous fact as a cor- 
nerstone for an edifice of 
lath and stucco, the public 
will soon find you out. 
But if you tell the truth, so 
far as in you lies, you are 
performing a real service— 
creating real literature as 
surely as Lowell’s ‘Com- 


memoration Ode” and 
Whitman’s “O Captain! 
My Captain!” are litera- 
ture. 


THE SLACKER—Metro 


And so William Christy 
Cabanne’s “The Slacker,” 
is literature, and through it 
Metro wins the war medal. 
“The Little American” was 
more Pickford than patri- 
otism, less pro-America 
than anti-Germany. ‘The 
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“Jack and the Beanstalk” is a Eaton piece of entertainment 


for children. 








The Norma Talmadge smile comes into its own in “The Moth.” 


Slacker” is a veritable work of genius in that it reaches 
heights of nationalism without once dragging in the enemy 
to stir the emotion of hatred in the hearts of the spectators. 
Its philosophy is based, not upon misdeeds of another 
nation but upon the awakening of our own people. To say 
that we can. make war without hate is to say that we can 
drink whiskey without becoming intoxicated. But unless 
that hate is backed by sincerity and determination it is 
about as potent as a curse in the teeth of a tornado. Mr. 
Cabanne has constructed a story which deals with the 
building up of our own spirit, not with the tearing down 
of others. 

In the story no character is all good or all bad—they 
are all just human. The slacker himself—you read the 
story in PHotopLay last month—was no physical coward, 
nor did he lack the courage in the face of opposing waves, 
to declare that all this war talk bored him excessively. 
Likewise, the opposed character who promptly enlisted, 
was no “thin red hero,” but, whether or not Mr. Cabanne 
so intended, something very like a moral snob. Thus 
the story is fundamentally sgund. The types are true 
Americans—individual and erect even in their weaknesses. 
And when, to complete this excellence, Mr. Cabanne had 
the self-restraint to send the soldier boy off to war, and 
end the picture there, instead of inceing and blacktoning 
through a reel of smoke and horror to an amorous half- 
nelson, he achieved a triumph of reality. The story dwarfs 
the players. 


THE SPY—Fox 


Consider, on the other hand, the case of “The Spy,” a 
Fox-Farnum film foisted upon a public that has learned 
to expect better things for the immaculate Dustin. Just as 
“The Slacker” studiously avoids scenes of horror and 
hatred, ‘‘The Spy” offers little else. Just as ““The Slacker” 
is populated with human beings, ““The Spy” contains only 
white angels and black devils. Here is a story in which 
we are expected to believe tat a veteran general will spout 
to a whole roomful of men (albeit members of a patriotic 
organization) the news that he has FOUND JUST THE 
MAN TO GO TO BERLIN AND GET THE LIST OF 
GERMAN SPIES IN AMERICA; that a servant in this 
patriot club, a spy, would be the only person in the room 
so deaf as not to hear what the man was going to Berlin 
for, but would hear that he was going on some secret mis- 
sion; that the head of the German secret service would 
show a list of German spies in America to a man known to 
be on a mysterious mission for the American government, 
for the mere reason that he was trying to wean this young 
American over to the German cause; that an amateur 
burglar could walk unchallenged into the house of the 
Berlin secret service chief, crack a safe and his confederate 
escape with the papers. All it needed to make the chain 
consistent was that the Honorable Dustin Farnum should 
himself escape and marry the girl. But no! Here a new 
technique is introduced. Dustin is tortured gruesomely, 
until the audience is glutted with the horror of his agonized 
face, and upon still refusing to divulge the whereabouts of 
the papers, which, as a matter of fact, by this time he does 
not know, he is taken out and shot. A suggestion: Let 
this last scene be retaken and the author substituted for the 
star. The story is by George Bronson Howard, whom a 
New York magistrate recently sued successfully for libel. 
While the stupidity of the German secret service has be- 
come notorious, it still has good cause for action against 
Mr. Howard for the way he has maligned it in this 
drammer 


WAR AND WOMAN—Thanhouser 


“War and the Woman” is the Thanhouser-Pathe contri- 
bution to the current flickerature of the embattled world. 
Here again the spy theme, but without the ponderous 
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attempt to bolster up improbabilities by hitching a vanload 
of fiction to an ant of fact. In “War and the Woman” a 
man is discovered by his stepdaughter to be furnishing 
some unnamed foreign foe of America with valuable data. 
She runs away, becomes the wife of an army aviator, and 
then the country is invaded. The enemy gains important 
advantages, and the girl is made prisoner in her own home 
by officers of the typically brutal and amorous type orig- 
inally invented, if memory serves correctly, by J. Stuart 
Blackton. These fellows are so busy lovemaking it is 
strange they win so many battles. But let that pass. The 
girl’s husband gets a message to her that he will be at a 
certain spot with his aeroplane at a certain time. She 
manages to obtain a large quantity of explosive, and as she 
escapes sets off the powder so that the house blows up, 
destroying the leaders of the invading army, and presum- 
ably, leaving their forces helpless. Little pretense is made 
that this is based upon fact or probability. It is sheer 
fiction, and as such quite equal to half of the war yarns 
that are spun in the magazines. It is entitled to more than 
perfunctory notice, moreover, because Florence LaBadie, 
seldom favored with good scenarios, here has more than 
customary opportunity to display her beauty and her talent. 


THE WARRIOR—Italian 


Still observing the current war films, consider now an 
importation from Italy, ‘““The Warrior.” ‘This latin cinema 
is constructed primarily for the exploitation of the unique 
physiology of one Battista Pagano, who is better known to 
fame as Maciste, the mobile statue in ebony from ‘“Ca- 
biria.”” Something more than a year ago there was divulged 
in New York a curious melodrama entitled ‘““The Marve- 
lous Maciste,” devised for a similar purpose. But so 
ludicrous were the situations that the American public— 


or that small fraction of it which occasionally infests the © 


Park Theater—trefused to accept the thing as either good 
melodrama or good farce, and it passed beyond our ken. 
Now this Pagano, or Maciste, is so tremendously powerful 
of muscle, that his feats are always in danger of appearing 
ludicrous. So in “The Warrior,’ the alert Italian pro- 
ducers have taken advantage of the fact, and have con- 
structed scenes which have a certain humorous trend. The 
principal incidents—the entire half dozen reels being 
episodical—are one in which Maciste goes on a single- 
handed raid of the Austrian lines in the snow-clad Alps, 
and comes back with a whole squad of prisoners, whom he 
has outwitted and outfought, and another in which he 
engages in a dougfairbanks with the Austrian defenders of 
a certain castle. There is just a shred of plot in this series 
of happenings, but the picture is one of the best entertain- 
ments of the year, since it is all orginal stuff, and well 
done. 


THE CONQUEROR—Fox 


But enough of war. Let us have peace. And it is 
almost a platitude, that the triumphs of peace are greater 
than those of war. For the sins committed in “The Spy,” 
Fox is absolved, and given a front seat among the Sunday 
trail-hitters because he has given to the world “The Con- 
queror,” and assigned the role of Sam Houston to William 
Farnum. So the Farnum family breaks even, the brothers 
starring in the worst and best of the month—or perhaps 
the year. In the background of American history are 
scores of picturesque, romantic, strong men, who make 
the bloodless heroes of scenarios written for no other reason 
than that when they sell, they bring in about $500 each, 
look like female impersonators. Nor is there any immor- 
ality in the fact that Henry Christeen Warnack, in devising 
the plot, calmly ignored such matters of record as that 
Houston’s father died when he was thirteen, that Houston, 
so far from being illiterate until he reached manhood, 
taught school when he was sixteen, that Mrs. Houston left 
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Natalia Lesienko, at the right, one of the voluptuous stars of the 
Russian Art Films. 
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The alert beauty of Dorothy Phillips is manifested in “The Rescue.” 








Bessie Barriscale is a mischievous kitchen wench in “Borrowed Plumage.” 
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her husband three months after their marriage, instead of 
Samuel quitting the roof-tree the night of the wedding. 

That he did marry Eliza Allen, and that the years when 
he was becoming a power in Tennessee were the years 
possibly devoted to courtship, is sufficient. What is more 
to the point, is that this film is splendid entertainment, and 
no attempt is made to gloss over the weaknesses of the hero 
so that the flappers in the audience may regard him as an 
angel from heaven on a short vacation. There are, doubt- 
less, states in which the censors will order deleted the 
scene in which Houston sells a skin to an innkeeper, gets 
his dog to steal it back, and so sells it over again, thus 
getting money to buy drinks for the town commissioners 
and persuade them to appoint him constable. Ah, brethren, 
this is sin heaped upon sin! And besides, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Houston, Texas, may be expected to rise in 
its might and denounce such calumny against its patron 
saint. 

To William Farnum must go the customary bouquet 
that he earns in every picture of late, and to Director 
R. A. Walsh even greater honors. In fact, this is a di- 
rector’s opus. The players were merely instruments in 
the orchestra. “The Conqueror” is Walsh’s symphony. 


TODAY—Harry Rapf 


“Today” has entered its third and final metamorphosis. 
Abraham Schomer’s original Yiddish drama was a study of 
the Jewish home in conflict with demoralizing White Way 
influences. George Broadhurst transposed it into terms of 
the American family, losing most of the original meaning 
and retaining only the sensational story of a finery-loving 
wife selling herself for clothes. Harry Rapf has now 
utilized the fable for a photodrama, and, curiously enough, 
while he used the American name of Morton for the family, 
the elder characters were played by distinct Jewish types, 
thereby restoring something of the original flavor. Its 
chief value, however, in this latest transmigration, is that 
it provides Florence Reed with numerous good reasons for 
making one of her too infrequent appearances in the 
darkened theater. It leaves the impression of a series of 
pantomimic solos by this brilliant virtuoso. Her silent 
recitatives and arias in this opera of shadows cause one to 
speculate. as to why some producer has not seen fit, after 
the manner of the times, to organize the Florence Reed 
Film Corporation for the more frequent exploitations of the 
Reed beauty and intelligence. There is no role too big for 
her, and no magnificence so splendid that she cannot 
dominate the scene—as witness the splendid Brenon mis- 
take of last winter, ‘““The Eternal Sin,” almost redeemed 
by her valiant efforts. In “Today” her conception of the 
petted and petulant wife, the gay sinner, and the woman 
paying the tragic penalty, all are human and convincing. 
Too bad that the scenarioist—or producer—considered it 
necessary to pander to the sentimentalists by making the 
entire tale a dream. Too bad that the story was told badly 
and without imagination. Too bad that Frank Mills made 
the husband appear a chronic dyspeptic. To seek relief 
from such a man is almost a virtue. The wife should have 
sold the furniture and bought a ticket for Reno. 


THE MOTH—Selznick 


The radiant Norma Talmadge smile comes into its own 
in “The Moth.” The former Selznick novelettes featuring 
this vivacious little brunette have been rather somber af- 
fairs—mostly quite satisfying, and among the most popular 
of the year’s celluloids—but not permitting the petite 
Norma to smile as often as we, and probably she also, would 
desire. ‘The Moth” is no less serious as a story, but the 
tragedy works its sinuous way beneath a surface of gaiety 
that is frequently hilarious. Lucy Gilliam, married when 
only a child, a mother of two children while still a girl, 
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discovers that her husband is interested principally in her 
wealth. She finds relief in frivolity, leaving the children 
to the servants. Her frivols are innocent enough, though 
they disturb the peace of mind of her guardian, Ned Cun- 
ningham. Captain Auchester joins the fashionable circle, 
-and makes love to Lucy. She repulses him, not without 
unmistakable signs of distress. Gilliam wants more money, 
threatens to bring down a scandal upon Lucy, naming 
Auchester. A woman intimate of Gilliam’s commits 
suicide in his presence and he is suspected of murder. To 
save Lucy from disgrace Auchester tries to divert the 
suspicion to himself. The truth comes: out. Prospective 
happiness looms ahead. Not an especially noble yarn, but 
it provides the best framework erected recently for the 
exploitation of fashionable life, dissipation and intrigue— 
and the Talmadge smile. To say nothing of the Talmadge 
gowns. Norma Talmadge is’ approaching her perihelion. 
She has still to find a great story. 


THE MANXMAN—Imported 


“The Manxman,” a picturized translation of Hall 
Caine’s novel, is an importation from Great Britain. This 
is one of the novels which made a reputation for the 
Manx author and permitted him to get away successfully 
with works in which the fire of genius did not burn so 
brightly. To place the story as originally conceived, upon 
the screen in these days of supersensitive guardians of 
public morals, is impossible. Hence George Loane Tucker 
is entitled to the highest praise for having deftly avoided 
the open statement without completely abandoning the 
spirit. The plot is too familiar to warrant an unsatis- 
factory synopsis here. It is not a fable for infants. Into 
the story Hall Caine poured all the vitality of his earlier 
years of creative virility. The picture is, perhaps, the best 
treatment possible in our age of superficial morality of 
the cinema. 


DOWN TO EARTH—Artcraft 


It is not difficult to discern the division of labor between 
the star, director and scenario writer in the latest Douglas 
Fairbanks creation, ‘Down to Earth.” The credit line 
might read—‘Action by Fairbanks, psychology by Anita 
Loos, drama by John Emerson.” Where such another 
trinity of talent? The program informs us that it was Fair- 
banks’ story, but no one now writing for the silversheet 
except the petite giantess Anita, could have made that 
story such a delicious satire upon the foibles of neuras- 
thenics. Bill Gaynor, a wealthy young western rancher, 
loves Ethel (patronymic not stated) but she elects the 
dizzy fashionable life of Gotham as against matrimony. 
The speed wears her out, and she goes to a sanitarium, 
where Bill finds her among a lot of other people who are 
coddling their pet maladies. To save the girl he buys out 
the sanitarium, abducts the patients on his yacht, and 
maroons the entire party on what he pretends is an other- 
wise uninhabited island. There he compels his victims 
to work for their living, all except himself being helpless in 
the aboriginal conditions. A simple tale, yet quite sufficient 
to exploit the Fairbanks personality, the Loos knowledge 
of humanity, the Emerson punch and the Eileen Percy 
pout. 


THE AMAZONS—Paramount 


After sitting twice through “The Amazons,” such 
esoteric mysteries as “The Letters of a Living Dead Man,” 
and other supernatural phenomena of literature, are as 
transparent and limpid as the lemonade they serve at 
Sunday School picnics. When Pinero wrote “The Ama- 
zons,” Marguerite Clark was six years old. Yet the 
Paramount picture proves positively that the play was 
written solely and exclusively to the purpose that it should 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Marc MacDermott and Mildred Manning are purveyors of comedy 
in “Mary Jane’s Pa.” 


The blind man makes Emily Stevens ashamed of her husband 
in “The Slacker.” 
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Beautiful Edna Goodrich is restored to filmland in “Reputation.” 










Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayakawa 
and Their 
New Shoji 


NE of the greatest charac- 
O teristics of the Japanese is 

their adaptability. Sessue 
Hayakawa takes kindly to his 
Hollywood mission bungalow, 
and is as much at home as in 
his original fragile home in 
Japan of bamboo and paper. To 
complete the reversal, he has-ac- 
quired a French bulldog. We 
wonder if he also has a French 
chef. “Honorable visitors ap- 
proach,” say Mrs. Hayakawa and 
the dog, but Sessue is calm, as be- 
fits a star. 
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OKIO? No, Hollywood, California. Yet you can almost detect the faint odor of cherry blos- 
soms. It’s Sessue Hayakawa (pronounced just as it is spelled) and his delightful little wife, 
Tsuru Aoki, enjoying afternoon tea in the charming Japanese garden in back of their new home. 





the Land 


EANING guite naturally 

that Miss Geraldine Far- 
rar has been participating ina 
photodrama of Mexican locale. 
But it was long before Villa's 
time. In her new production 
entitled ‘‘The Woman God 
Forgot” she plays the role of 
Tezca, daughter of Montezuma, 
Aztec ruler of old Mexico, who 
betrays her country for love 
of the young Spanish adven- 
turer Alvarado, played by 
Wallace Reid. There are many 
thrilling battle scenes ending 
in the death of Montezuma, 
the defeat of the Aztec indians, 
and the capture of their tem- 
ple and treasures by the Span- 
ish invaders under Cortez. 





Alvarado (Wallace Reid) bids 
Tezca farewell and prepares 
to rejoin Cortez. 


Below—-Tezca, alone in her garden, ap- 
peals to the Aztec gods. 
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Prescott, Bancroft and other 
historians never mentioned a 
word in their books about the 
Aztec Indians using telephones. 
Asa matter of fact Miss Farrar 
is telephoning her housekeeper 
that she has to work, and will 
be late for dinner. 


The victorious Spanish invaders cap- 
ture the Aztec Temple. 
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The gentleman in the galvanized Kuppen- 
heimers is none other than Hobart Bos- 
worth, who plays the role of Cortez. 

















HEY’RE waiting for a set to be completed at the Paralta studio, and Bessie Barriscale is trying 
to learn some sleight-of-hand tricks from David Hartford, who is unusually clever at that sort 
of thing. Robert T. Kane, president of the new Paralta Company, is an interested spectator. 
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EDITORIAL EXPRESSION AND TIMELY COMMENT 
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Manners A film producer-director in New woman is being “starred” for no apparent b 
Ad Lib. York who has made a fair financial reason other than that she is able so to arrange 

success with pieces of rather maud- her coiffure as to make her hair something like 
lin appeal recently undertook a more ambitious that of Mary Pickford; yet the public does not 
scenario: a manuscript calling for some episodes seem to be unduly excited over the fact. A 
in what the hall-boy and ribbon-clerk are young man has obtained for himself a pair of 
pleased to term “society.” brogans, a bamboo stick, and a shred of mous- 
Our friend—whose distant ancestorsclimbed tache, and other of the obvious externals em- 
the Mount of Olives, and whose nearer fore- ployed by Charles Chaplin in his antics; he has 
bears inhabited Poland—progressed. without seemingly overlooked the fact that he has not 
punctures until the moment he launched the the material for an imitation of what Charlie 
leading people into a drawing-room. They _ has inside his head. 
were real sweli, and the room was real swell, a. * 
and as there was no dramatic action at the mo- Who Put the \ Within the last few months 
ment they should, of course, supply atmosphere (Con in Contract, there has been a veritable 
by doing something real swell. The only busi- "field meet among the picture 
ness indicated was a short telephone call, _ Players. Various notables have vied with each 
Tek down the ’phone,” directed. “That’s other in seeing which could most successfully 
it—line’s busy—sit down, lady, and—” he was hurdle their contract fences, to browse in 
stuck—“you know: monkey around for feefty greener pastures where the salary checks were 
teet!” more umbrageous and succulent. For varying 
&, reasons, Douglas Fairbanks, Clara Kimball 
The Wallingfords About the roughest pro- Young, Mary MacLaren, and William S. Hart 
of the Pictures. motion game in the world —to name the more noted entrants in this . 
seems to be that of form- Classic—have declined to carry out the con- 
ing a local moving picture corporation. There ‘tacts under which they were working. We 
seems to be no end of the variations rung upon Would be the last to chide any person for sel- 
this method of taking advantage of civic pride ling his services in the best market. The de- 
and ambition. Ignorance of the business leads plorable thing about this widespread condition 
otherwise level-headed men to fall for the oily is that it gives color to a feeling entertained by 
talk and vast promises of incompetents with Cettain. observers of the photodrama— that it is 
trails of failures in their shady pasts. an unstable, undependable industry, not con- 
Nor would it be so bad if only the local cap- ducted on the same solid business basis as, say 
italists were the victims. “Once a farmer, the manufacture of automobiles. So far we 
always a come-on,” said an O. Henry character. have failed to discover a case in which the 
Some one will get the easy money anyhow. But courts have called upon a player to carry out 
these “slickers” generally succeed in persuading his contract. Is this because most picture con- 
some well-known player to lend a previously ttacts are inequitable, because producers do not 
unblemished name as bait. ; keep faith, or because the courts decline to 
The local investor has about as much chance consider seriously so frivolous a matter as a 
in this game as a yokel placing wagers on an deal im amusements? Where there is such an 
electrically controlled roulette wheel. Photo- accumulation of similar instances, there must 
play’s advice to the community seeking a place be some one general problem that demands 
in the sun through the formation of a local solution. Until a moving picture contract 1S aS 
moving picture corporation is— Stop, Look, dependable as a contract for the erection of a 
Listen, investigate’ the promoter, and then write building, the business will remain very much of 
for advice to the Reno Chamber of Commerce. a gamble, and cannot reach its highest possi- 
2, bilities. 
@ 

Imitations Annoying, even though inevitable, Here [s Real One of the great American 
and their . the = that no a — r Patriotism—And_ indoor gwen kicking | 
a player hit upon some clever trick O i national legislators aroun 
Limitations. make-up or manner, than ahostof ™ the Senate. but every —— endl daaie 
imitators arise. This may be the sincerest there emanates from Washington a despatch 
form of flattery, but who wants to be compli- which proves that there are, in the two Houses, 
mented by a person so lacking in intelligence men who have not forgotten the intimate, 
and originality? However, these imitators con- human side of life. Few more illuminatingly 
tribute to, rather than detract from the popu- patriotic acts have been recorded than that 
larity of the originals, for their efforts are cetr- performed by the Senate war tax committee 
tain to be but wobbly approximations of the when it recommended that moving picture 
copperplate at the top of the page. One young theatres charging 25 cents admission and less 
4 ' 
ee — 
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should be exempted from the special levy which 
is required to finance the war. We can add 
nothing to the paragraph of the committee’s 
report dealing with this point. It reads: 

“Your committee recommends that moving 
picture shows, the maximum charge for admis- 
sion to which is 25 cents, be exempted from 
the admission charge proposed in section 700 
of the House bill. The moving picture show 
has become a national institution. It possesses 
many valuable educational features. These 
pictures are exhibited not only in places of 
amusement, but they are used in schools and 
colleges for the purpose of illustration and 
education. 

“In addition they are largely patronized, espe- 
cially those of the kind proposed for exemption 
from this tax, by people of small means. These 
reasons as well as others that might be given 
justify the exemption from the admission taxes 
of this class of amusement.” 

No one can now say that the poor man has 
been forgotten in Washington. 
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*‘Cherchez la Inexcusable French, of course, 

Boche. ”’ but the Boche’s practice is also 
inexcusable. 

United States government officials have just 

discovered that certain Scandinavian exchanges, 


‘ notwithstanding petty quarrels with Sweden and 


Norway about shipping and embargoes and all 
that sort of thing, have found constantly in- 
creasing demands from their clientele for 
American films. 

The devotion of the Swedes to anything and 
everything that came from America was almost 
touching. 

Was the subject old? What matter! Were 
the prints cracked and wrecked as to sprocket 
holes? Well—they’d patch them up, somehow. 
Were the reels mere duplicates of those which 
had gone forward the month before? The in- 
terior villages simply couldn’t get enough of 
these scenes of American life! Just send—any- 
thing, but send. 

So the government, interested as always in 
our dear admirers, endeavored to hunt them up 
in order to be able to thank them in person for 
such tempestuously wholesale appreciation. 

They traced the films to their destination. 

And their destination was Germany, where 
the celluloid stock was being turned into high 
explosive. 

Now the poor dear Swedes are not seeing so 
many Ametican pictures. 
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Too Far Behind We believe this may be said 
To Catch Up. of the general run of Europe- 
an films. America has passed 
the continent in practically all the photoplay 
points: direction, acting, story, location, interior 
equipment, photography. 

Occasionally a rare film such as “The War- 
rior,” the new war-comedy featuring Maciste, 


puts our continental skepticism to rout, but 
these exceptions are too isolated to figure in the 
ruling. 

America will maintain her balance after the 
war. Once upon a time France unwound the 
comedies par-excellence, and, on _ successive 
photoplays—“Quo Vadis” and “Cabiria” —Italy 
led the world. But America has produced a 
comedian whose humble antics touch every 
man’s humor, and in the products of Griffith, 
or Brenon, or Lloyd, or DeMille, she has estab- 
lished standards which may be attained but not 
maintained across the seas. 

a 

Here’s a In compiling its Animated 
Curious Decision. Weekly, the Universal, a 

few months ago, obtained a 
picture of Mrs. Grace Humiston, the woman 
lawyer who solved the Ruth Cruger murder 
mystery. Mrs. Humiston brought action in the 
courts against the Universal to prevent the 
company from exhibiting the film. The Uni- 
versal’s claim was that newspapers did not 
obtain the consent of persons either in public 
or even private life before printing their pic- 
tures, and that the weekly was simply another 
form of newspaper. The judge handed down 
the curious decision that the Animated Weekly. 
was made and exhibited for money-making 
purposes, and therefore could not claim the 
newspaper precedent. The inference that 
newspapers are not run for profit is too ingen- 
uous to call for comment. Perhaps the learned 
judge would suggest that the newspaper receives 
no direct return from printing a certain specific 
picture; neither does a bank receive money 
from its depositors in direct payment for marble 
pillars and mahogany furniture. These are 
business lures, not for sale in themselves, but of 
the utmost value in attracting customers. This 
issue is too important to be dropped at such a 
crucial stage, and the Universal will continue 
the fight until there is no court left to which it 
can make appeal. 
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Pathe Stirs eae Pp ss a ay of oe 
rench Academy—the Immortals— 
Immortals. Monsieur Pathe has hurled a bomb 
no less explosive than those which are causing 
disturbances elsewhere in France. Jules Claretie, 
director of the Theatre Francais, died recently, 
leaving a vacancy in the Academy’s forty chairs. 
M. Pathe, a vioneer in the European cinema 
field, nominated himself as candidate for the 
empty chair. Mon Dieu! Qu’est que c’est cela? 
That a moving picture person should desire 
admission to our sacred institution! But if M. 
Pathe does not achieve his ambition he need not 
feel hurt. Among others similarly slighted in 
the past have been Moliere, Racine, Rousseau, 
Beaumarchais, Diderot, Stendahl, Balzac, Gau- 
tier, Flaubert, Zola, Daudet and Guy de Mau- 
passant. One would about as soon be listed with 
these as with the favored ones. So oblique is 
the perspective upon contemporary genius. 









































Norma Makes 
the Calendar 
Look Silly 


Fairchild 


The coat worn by Miss Talmadge 
in the picture at the right is a charm- 
ing combination of beaver and seal, 
and certainly looks capable of defeat- 
ing the best efforts of Jack Frost. 


Below: Norma’s new ermine scarf. 
Her muff is the new “canteen” model 
and matches the scarf perfectly. 





ITH the thermometer at a hundred and something in the shade and 

\X/ people dying by the hundreds from heat prostrations, the Norma 

Talmadge News Agency devastated the New York office of PHOTO- 

PLAY with photographs of that charming lady in her new furs. Which ex- 
plains why they arrived in time for the November number. 

Miss Talmadge does not endorse the sentiments of screen stars who sigh 
for the simple life. She prefers regal furs and costly gowns to calico and 
homespun and she doesn’t hesitate to say so. In fact the young star might 
be styled the “Empress Josephine of filmland” without exaggeration, so 
extravagant is her wardrobe. She has fur coats galore, and for each picture 
in which she appears she buys a complete set of frocks and wraps. 

Of course Norma has resources other than her own weekly stipend. Mr. 
Schenck, her husband, is one of the wealthiest men in the picture business. 
Consequently Norma can well afford to indulge her expensive tastes and 
inclinations. 
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Whack at the Muse 


By Edward S. O’Reilly 


The author of “‘Temperamental Tim” in the October number. . 


Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison 


F old Tim Todhunter don’t break his neck or get fired I’m goin’ to hunt 
another job. I’m crackin’ under the strain. 
You see when I first joined on with Skidmore here at Celestial City I 
was supposed to be corral boss, and have charge of the live stock we use 
in the western stuff. Also I was supposed to kind of look out for the extra cow 
punchers who need a fatherly hand now and then around pay days. But now 
the old man has ordered me to ride herd on this Todhunter hellion and it’s more 
than any one man can do. 

It makes me sad to think that Skidmore hires this uncurried old outlaw. on 
my recommendation, because he’s got the meanest face west of the Pecos. He’s 
made a hit in these bad man parts too, and the old man wants to keep him, 
but I’m the one that’s got to suffer. It’s all on account of his dad blamed tem- 
perament. 

Don’t think that old Tim isn’t a real bad man. Half the whites and all the 
Mexicans on the Rio Grande heaved a sigh of relief when he went into the 
movies. He is a post-graduate in the art of truculence. They used to say down 
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“Romeo outs with his 
sword and yells ‘draw 
and defend thyself, 


thou varmint.’ ” 
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at San Simon that he’d fight a 


two bites. 

At first the boys around the lot used to haze him but 
after several serious accidents had happened they made 
other plans. Now they amuse themselves in another way. 
The poor old bandit has begun to take himself serious, 
thinks he’s a pre-ordained actor and all that, and he’ll 
believe anything they tell him. 

Especially he falls for the girls. You see he never had 
a white woman act friendly to him before. Down in the 
Big Bend he ain’t popular with the ladies because he 
thinned out the husbands too much, but here in Celestial 
City they all flirt with him when they ain’t got nothin’ 
else to do. It’s gone to his head and ruined a first-class 
cow hand. 

For instance. The other day he came to me in the 
corral lookin’ like he had somethin’ on his mind. He 
wore that sneakin’ horse thief look that he’s always got 
when he’s been thinkin’. 

“Slim,” says he, “I’ve got a whale of an idea and I need 
your help.” , 

“Shoot,” I groaned, sittin’ down to listen. 

“Well, you know I’ve been doin’ right well at this actin’ 
business,” he proceeds. ‘Well, I’ve just come to the con- 
clusion that I’m in the wrong end of the game. It’s them 
writers what make the big money. Just look at Rex Beach, 
that Alaska poet, and Charlie Dickens, the fellow that 
wrote about ‘The Tale of Two Cities.’ I’m goin’ to horn 
in on that author stunt.” 

“How in Sam Hill do I come in on that?” I asks him. 

“Well, I never did have much schoolin’ in the rudi- 
ments,” he admits. “I’m just naturally bright. Now, Ill 
work up the stories and dictate them to you, and you do 
the manual labor of writin’ them down. You can be my 
Nemesis and I’ll pay you anything in reason.” 

“T’ve been the horse wrangler and general teetotum 
around this lot for three years but I never had no expe- 
rience aS a Nemesis.” I complained, scentin’ trouble. 
“However, I’ll try anything once.” 


“Round and round they go whackin’ at each other with 
rattlesnake and give it the first them swords. First Romeo cuts off Joliet’s ear and then 
“ : . 8 ; Joliet cuts Romeo’s throat.” 
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“T got a dandy plot,” he con- 
fided with a ghastly smirk. ‘Now 
I don’t want to take all the credit. 
The rough outlines of this plot was give to me by another 
person, but I’ve been fillin’ it in and puttin’ the originality 
to it.” 

“Who was this person?” I asked him. 

“Why, I don’t mind tellin’ you,” he goes on. “It was 
Miss Tessie Truelove, one of the squarest little senoritas 
that ever came off the range.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” I sneered cautiously. ‘And how about 
Mayebelle La Tour that you was tryin’ to get your rope 
on last week.” 

“That deceiver,” he snorts. “I’ve expelled her utterly 
from my thoughts. Never again can she kick up a qualm 
in my heart. Let her go ruminatin’ around with that Smith 
husband of hers all she wants to. Now Tessie’s different. 
She’s a poor abused little thing what’s been misunderstood. 
She told me so herself.” 

“But how about this plot that she and you plotted out 
together,” I asked him, tryin’ to get the worst of it over. 

“Well, this is an entirely new, highly original story that’s 
goin’ to hit old man Skidmore right between the eyes,” he 
admits. “It’s the story of a feud between the Montagues 
and Capulets.” 

“That’s a rotten idea. Them feud pictures is all old 
stuff,” I said, intendin’ to discourage him. But the man 
don’t live that can discourage Tim Todhunter. 

“The trouble with you, you haven’t got the dramatic 
instinct,” he said. He’s picked up a lot of words like that 
since he’s been on the lot. “This ain’t no ordinary feud 
picture. It’s antique. The mise-end-scene is laid way 
back in the medieval past before Columbus discovered 
Isabella. 

“Now, just sit still and let me sketch the rough fundi- 
ments of the story. You see there’s two gangs, the 
Montagues and Capulets, that lived way back in Italy, 
and they are always waylayin’ each other. Don’t you see 
the great openin’ right there? It gives you the chance to 
illustrate the original Wop before he came to America. 
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“Well, these here 
Montagues and Capu- 
lets have terrorized 
two or three counties 
with their scrappin’. 
Each family is just 
naturally hell bent on 
exterminatin’ the other 
one. If a Montague 
goes projectin’ around 
after dark some Capu- 
let will bust him over 
the bean with a 
machete. Then next 
day some Capulet will 
slide into the corner 
saloon for a drink and 
a Montague will sneak 
around and put sheep 
dip in his pousse cafe. 
There’s another artistic 
touch. Pousse cafe is 
an antique drink that 
used to make _ these 
prehistoric Wops act 
that way. 

“I didn't tell you 
that this here story 
takes place in Venice, 
which is a Dago town 
near Constantinople. 
Just see the chance for 
local color in that. 
Venice was just clear 
full of local color. 
Here are these feudists 
chargin’ around on 
gondolas slashin’ away 
with their knives, all 
lit up in them funny 
clothes they used to 
wear.” 

“Wait a minute,” I 
begged him. ‘“What’s 
the name of this here 
masterpiece.” 

“Romeo and Joliet,” 
he says, without battin’ 
an eye. “You see 
Romeo is the he wolf 
of the Montagues and 
Joliet is head feudist 
for the Capulets. I 
ain’t just decided on 
that title either. I’ve 
got another one that’s 
awful original, ‘The if 

ar Yo , >») 

a  taadl - the lightnin’ rod and 

x ; sits on her window sill 
do with the story?” I i and makes love.” 
asks. ’ 

“Tt ain’t got nothin’ 
to do with it,” he says. 

“But you see it gives 

the woman interest, 

and you got to have a strong woman interest in a picture 
these days.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” I admits, just to avoid argument. 
“But proceed.” 

“Well, I’ve been givin’ an awful lot of thought on this,” 
he goes on. “And what I’ll need is atmosphere. Now to get 
atmosphere you’ve got to use a lot of that ancient language 
like the Wops talked in Venice. I’ve got a few lines that 
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“So Romeo climbs up 
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are great and besides 
they’re all new. Here’s 
a few of them, ‘Gad- 
zooks,’ ‘By my _ hali- 
dom,’ ‘Odds Fish,’ ‘Be- 
gone foul catiff or Ill 
swat thee on thy scurvy 


sconce.’ 
“Ain’t them great 
lines? I don’t know 


just how I'll work them 
in yet, but that’ll come 
when I devote a little 
more thought to the 


subject. There’s an- 
other swell line, ‘A 
horse, a horse, my 


kingdom for a horse.’ 
Romeo pulls that line 
when they shoot the 
gondola from under 
him and got him cor- 
nered in a back Jot. 
Don’t you like that 
line? 

“Like it? It was always good,” I remarked. 

‘Thought you’d see the possibilities. But I ain’t got to 
the nub of the story yet. The ne plus ulterior as it were. 
There’s a girl comes in.” 

“Ha, ha, that’s original,” says I. 
of it?” 

“Oh, just a kind of inspiration,” says Tim. 
This is the knockout. There’s two fellows in love with the 
same girl. Ain’t that a wonder? Funny somebody never 
thought of that before. Two fellows after the same girl. 
Just sense the possibilities. I’m thinkin’ of usin’ a line 
along in there about ‘The Infernal Triangle.’ Do you get 
it? The triangle, you see, two men and one girl, that 
makes three, and—” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” said I, tryin’ to head him off. 
she marry one or both?” 

“That’s the strongest point of this scenario,” says Tim. 
“She don’t get either. This is a tragedy.” 

“Well, to go on with the plot. There you’ve got the 
main characters. Romeo and Joliet, the two head gang- 
sters, both in love with the girl.” 

‘““What’s the girl’s name?” I queries. 

‘“Desdemonia,” he responds right off the reel. ‘There’s 
something new and snappy about that name. Then there’s 
a few minor characters like the old count, that’s Desde- 
monia’s father, who keeps her shut up in his castle and 
don’t let her go to any of the dances or anything. Then 
there’s another bad actor named Othello. He’s a kind of 
nigger what’s the Jack Johnson of Venice in those days, 
and ain’t such a slouch of a fighter himself.” 

“Marvelous,” I exclaimed at him. ‘How do you get all 
this new stuff?” 

“Well, I want to be fair,” he says. ‘Tessie Truelove 
helps me with some suggestions, but the main theme I 
worked out myself. Now you know all about the fightin’, 
I want to tell you some of the sentiment. There’s one 
scene when this guy Romeo comes to Desdemonia’s castle 
one night and sings a little ragtime on his lute.” 

“What’s a lute?” I asked him, for this thing was comin’ 
too fast for me to handle. 

“A lute is a kind of cross between a banjo and a mouth 
organ,” he informs me. “It was very popular with lovers 
in those days. Well, he lilts his lute under her window and 
she gives him the high sign. So Romeo climbs up the 
lightnin’ rod and sits on her window sill and makes love. 

“Ain’t that a swell chance for sentiment? TI’ll work the 
moon into that scene. ‘Swear by yonder moon that I’m 


“How did you thin": 


“But wait. 


“Does 


the only girl you ever kissed,’ Desdemonia tells Romeo and 




















he ups and swears. That sure is original, bringin’ the moon 
into it that way. Then I'll have soft breezes blowin’ and 
birds twitterin’. Oh, there’ll be a hell of a lot of sentiment 
in that scene.” 

“But,” I protested. “It ain’t accordin’ to Hoyle. 
don’t twitter at night.” 

“T’ll have to explain for your poor benighted benefit,” 
Tim says with disgust. ‘An author has a poetic license 
and has a right to say things like they ain’t just because 
he thinks they ought to be that way.” 

“Let them twitter then, and see if I give a hoot,” said I. 
“What happens to this galivantin’ porch climber?” 

“T haven’t just got that worked out yet but the whole 
scene up there has got to be almighty tender,” Tim goes on. 
“You see the motif of this scene is youthful love. It’ll have 
them all cryin’. There are several classes of persons what 
like a husky love scene. There are young maids, old 
maids, bachelors and married folks. 

“Now after wringin’ the hearts of the audience for a 
while with this balcony stuff on the back porch I thought 
I’d end it with a little comedy touch to relieve the tension 
as it were. This is the way I planned it. He’s kissed her 
seven or eight times and she gives him a lock of her hair. 
That’s another original touch, that lock of hair. Well, 
anyway, her old nurse wakes up at the sound of them 
kisses and comes out and busts poor Romeo over the head 
with a broom handle. 

“Romeo thinks he’s bein’ Capuleted and turns loose all 
holds and slides down to the ground.” 

“Where does the laugh come in?” I asked him. 

“Why in comin’ down he tears his pants on the lightnin’ 
rod.” 

“Did Tessie give you that line?” says I. 

“No, I claim the credit for that myself,” replies Tim, 
throwin’ out his chest. 

“What happens to the Jute?” I puts in. 

“That’s a good idea,” shouts Tim, showin’ some interest. 
“That'll work in fine. I'll have him sit on the lute and 
bust the strings. ‘The Lost Chord.’ That'll be the sub- 
title. I thought of that line before but didn’t have no 
place to use it. 

“But the wind-up. That’s the scream. These Mon- 
tagues and Capulets go on fightin’ until they’re pretty well 
killed off. Then Desdemonia, who’s havin’ a hard time 
decidin’ whether she likes this Romeo or Joliet the best 
gets up a little scheme. 

“One night she sent word to both of them to come to 
her boudoir. Each comes to the happy tryst thinkin’ he’s 
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won the dame. She’s taken some sleepin’ powders that 
makes her look like she’s dead. So when they come slippin’ 
into the room there she is stretched out cold on her bier.” 

“What’s a bier,” I asks. You can get a lot of information 
and facts by askin’ Tim these questions from time to time. 

“Oh, a bier is the ancient name of a sanitary couch,” he 
says. “Romeo and Joliet are sure non-plussed for a minute 
when they find Desdemonia dead, although she really ain’t, 
you see. I just put that in to keep up the suspense. So 
Romeo outs with his sword and yells, ‘Draw and defend 
thyself, thou varmint.’ Ain’t that a line?” 

“How do you get them swell phrases?” says I to Tim. 

“Oh, they just seem to kind of bubble out,” he tells me. 
“Well, anyway, this is the star fight of the whole show. 
Round and round they go, whackin’ at each other with 
them swords. First Romeo cuts off Joliet’s ear and then 
Joliet cuts Romeo’s throat and they keep it up until they’re 
all cut to pieces. That’ll go swell on the screen. Finally 
they both drop dead. ; 

“Then this sleepin’ powder gets over its effect, and 
Desdemonia comes to. She takes one look around the 
room, and finds herself completely out of lovers. She has a 
regular fit right there, pullin’ her hair all over the place and 
alternately kissin’ the cold brows of Romeo and Joliet. 
Then she th-ows herself on the bier and weeps, and weeps 
in the hysteria of a young girl gone completely wrong. 
Now isn’t that some finish?” 

“T’d never have thought it possible,” I admits. “But 
theré’s one thing that puzzles me. What happens to this 
heavy weight Othello you mentioned?” 

“Oh, yes,” went on Tim. “I forgot about him. Why he 
slips in the room just then and smothers poor Desdemonia 
in a bolster. Then he commits suicide. I told you this 
story was a tragedy.” 

“Do you think the old man will put it on?” IT asks him, 
not wantin’ to shatter his dream. 

“Of course he will,” he asserts. ‘“He’d never turn down 
a scenario like that. Slim, this is goin’ to give me a chance 
to appear before the public in a serious role. It'll make 
me for life.” 

“So you’re figurin’ on playin’ one of them parts your- 
self,’ I says. ‘Which are you goin’ to be, Romeo or 
Joliet?” 

“Well,” says he with a sickly simper. ‘Seein’ as this is 
the child of my own brain I thought maybe he’d let me 
double in both parts.” 

Now wouldn’t that cock your pistol? That’s why I say 
that either Tim’s got to get a new friend or me a new job. 





On Forty-eighth Street, New York, just off Times 
Square, there is a hotel which is liked by many theatrical 
folk because it is quiet, unpretentious, not too expen- 
sive and yet comfortable. Around the corner from 
this hotel is a dairy lunch, where you sit on stools at 
a long counter, and get good, wholesome food, at about 
one-tenth the prices charged by a nationally famous 
restaurant two doors away. 

Edgar Lewis, director of “The Barrier,” “The Thief,” 
“The Bondsman,” and other successes was living at 
this hotel while directing “The Bar Sinister.” The 
picture completed, the world rights were sold almost 
immediately, the director receiving as his share a check 
for $110,000. The next morning he rose at the usual 





The Intoxication of Wealth 


time, shaved himself, dressed, and then turned to Mrs. 
Lewis. 

“Do you realize that we're rich?” he asked. “We 
have $110,000 in the bank, all our own, to do as we 
like with.” 

“Yes, Edgar,” his wife replied. 


“It does seem good, 
and you deserve every cent of it. 


After all your hard 


work, it will seem good to see you able to enjoy life, 
and have anything you want.” 

“Tt surely is good,” Edgar mused, and then—‘‘Well, 
let’s forget about it and go down to the dairy lunch 
and get some breakfast.” 

And with $110,000 in the bank they perched on 
stools, the happiest couple in New York that morning. 














LL dressed up and no 
A place to go is bad 

enough; all undressed, 
with the ocean present, and 
not allowed so much as to 
wet the tip of an eager toe is 
ten times worse. 

So you can imagine how 
bad it was when twenty of 
the prettiest girls Director 
William Christy Cabanne 
could find in New York, 
found themselves in this pre- 
dicament one of the hottest 
days of the summer at Long 
Beach (L. I., not Cal.). 

The rosebud garden of 
gigglers was engaged for the 
purpose of making “The 
Slacker” look slicker. In the 
story, Emily Stevens is en- 
gaged to a comfort-loving 
young man who declines to 
get interested in the war. 
Just to show that this was 
not because he lacked physi- 
cal courage, a scene was ar- 
ranged where he rescues a 
drowning man—a_ perfect 
stranger too. Then, to doll 
up the scene, a score of 
damozels were mobilized, 
their sole requirement being 
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the capacity for making bathing suits happy. 

Until that day, the record from the station to the surf, 
changing clothes en route, was twelve minutes, three and 
two-thirds seconds. Twelve of Director Cabanne’s girls 
made it in ten minutes flat, and the others said they would 
have beaten this if Pop, the wardrobe mistress, hadn’t given 
them stockings that wrinkled in an important place, and 


had to be changed. 
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Emily Stevens (in white) is 
holding her hands, Director 
Cabanne is holding Miss 
Stevens’ summer furs, and the 
bathless bathers are holding a 
council of war on what they 


think of it all. 


























“Hurry,” called the ringleader. ‘“We’ll have time for a dip before 
the camera is ready.” 

But Cabanne was waiting. 

“Keep away from that ocean,” he shouted through his megaphone. 
“Don’t get those bathing suits mussy. You're here to be photo- 
graphed, not to kellermann.” 

And there lay the ocean all day, moaning and coaxing and creep- 
ing up toward the damozels, trying to embrace them, and there was 
nothing doing. Director Cabanne brought down the finest array of 
teasers of the whole season, and then left the ocean flat. 

Two of the girls went into executive session, and started down the 
beach. Cabanne called, but they could not hear. In a minute they 
were splashing in the rollers, deciding that they did not need the 
$5 badly enough to forego the swim. 

Eighteen were sufficient for all practical purposes, and the camera 
began grinding. The sea-hungry girls were photographed on the 
veranda of a hotel, on the board walk, on the sands, everywhere but 
where they wanted to be. 

“And they told us we were going to have such a fine day at 
the beach,” one 
moaned. 

“Tf this is your 
idea of a 
































“Keep out of the water; 
don’t muss those suits,” 
the director ordered, and 
the girls had to decide which 
they most desired, .$5 for 
the day’s work, or a swim. 
Two took the swim. 





in 
Ocean 


wonderful 
time, take 
me home, take me 
home, take me home,” an- 
other caroled in minor key. 

Trouble was, they thought they had been hired as players, 
when, as they were beginning to discover, it was all work 
and no play. . 

But finally the scenes were completed. 

“Goodie, now for a swim,” the chorus rang. 

“Fifteen minutes to catch the train,” called Pop, and a 
dismal troupe of damozels poutingly doffed their dry bath- 
ing suits. 

“Oh well, never mind,” said the one optimist in the party. 
“We are all sunburned, and nobody will know the dif- 
ference.” 


Director Cabanne takes twenty beauties to 


the beach, and then leaves the water flat 
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K ATHLYN WILLIAMS 
likes corn beef and cab- 
bage, steak with fried 
onions, big round sausages fla- 
vored with garlic, . Epictetus, 
(which she says, is a different 
kind of food altogether), two 
little puppies in a box in the best 
room upstairs (little pink and 
white things that didn’t have 
their eyes open), leopards (with 
cages or without), Mark Twain. 
A Child’s History of England, 
and writing scenarios for George 
Beban. She likes to go to the 
theatre and laughs in the right 
places and cries in the right 
places, too. She frequently for- 
gets to criticize and seldom 
forgets to applaud. All of 
which goes to show that Kathlyn 
Williams is a regular highbrow, 
and the best fellow in the world 
to have “out front” and, inciden- 
tally, an actress, with the em- 
phasis om the ACT—but nobody 
needs to be told that. 

Kathlyn Williams and George 
Beban are two stars without a 
spark of jealousy between them. 


Miss Williams has just finished writing a scenario for 
George Beban whose talents she praises highly, and he 
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Kathlyn Williams and Wheeler Oakman in a scene 
from “The Ne’er Do Well.” 


Kathlyn’s 


Pioneer Screen 
Heroine Tells 
of the Early 
Film Days and 
what she sees 
in the Future 


By 
Frances 


Denton 


(Romance hunters please 
note: George Beban has a per- 
fectly good wife and Kathlyn 
Williams is married to Charlie 
Eyton, manager of the Morosco 
studio, and very happy, thank 
you.) 

From the scenario she had just 
written, the conversation drifted 
to the moving picture of the 
future. 

“T wonder,” the famous Kath- 
lyn said, thoughtfully, “if the 
pictures we are making will look 
as crude a few years from now 
as those made by the old Bio- 
graph Company look to us 
now?” 

Kathlyn Williams joined that 
famous company just a little 
later than Mary Pickiord, 
Blanche Sweet and Mae Marsh. 
However, she considers herself 
very much of a pioneer having 
been the star of the first serial 
picture ever made. This was 
the famous Adventures of Kath- 
lyn. The “Adventures” ran 
about fifteen months and many 
an audience sat with its collect- 
ive muscles tensed and its col- 
lective mouth wide open, while 
an “episode” closed with the 
heroine standing on the end of 
a bluff and looking into the face 
of a yawning tiger. 


“The worst nuisance of all in those days,” Miss Williams 
reminiscing, “was the trade-mark. It had to appear in 


has returned the compliment by writing a scenario for her. every scene. Remember how, during some particularly 
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Memory Box 


pathetic parting, the circle with “AB” on it, was 
always the featured prop? I only appeared in 
three pictures with the Biograph and then I 
joined Selig. There you recall the brand was the 
‘diamond S.’ Once, after the making of a scene 
in one of our worst thrillers, Mr. Bosworth and 
myself were both badly bruised up. Just as we 
were congratulating ourselves on having finished 
the thing, we discovered that the property man 
had forgotten to hang the trademark in a suffi- 
ciently conspicuous place and we had to do it all 
over again. Sometimes we would get miles out 
on location, discover that the trade-mark had 
been forgotten, and be unable to do a moment’s 
work until someone went back and got it.” 

Miss Williams was so suspicious of everything 
connected with the pictures at the time she met 
D. W. Griffith, that she was surprised when he 


paid her for her work. 

“T was playing in stock,” 
she explained. “One week 
when I was not working, 
someone called me up from 
the Biograph studio and asked 
if I would work two days for 
them. I was dreadfully in- 
sulted at first, but I went out 
of curiosity expecting to be 
offered about fifty cents a day. 
Mr. Griffith met me and said 
that he would give me ten 
dollars a day for two days 
work. Frankly, I didn’t be- 
lieve him. Later, he told me 
that he had run out of checks 
and would pay me in full the 
next day. Naturally I thought 
it was all a bluff. The only 
reason I ever went back to the 
studio was to see how he 
would wiggle out of giving me 
the money. That night he 
gave me two crisp ten dollar 
bills and the shock nearly 
killed me.” 

Miss Williams’ first picture 


Kathlyn and “Jimmie” in the “Seven 

Suffering Sisters.” Jimmie may be a 

nice quiet little lion but just the same 

we wouldn’t point our finger at him 
while he was look:ag. 
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Miss Williams at home. Kathlyn’s peril- 
ous adventures have thrilled us so many 
times that it is hard to associate her 
with anything as tame as needlework. 





























Miss Williams had the distinction 

of being the star in the first 

serial picture ever made, “The 
Adventures of Kathlyn.” 


with Selig was ““Mazeppa,” in one 
reel. It was very widely adver- 
tised and was considered the 
greatest moving picture’ ever 
made. 

“Imagine a subject like that 
being put into one reel today,” 
she said. ‘““‘Why, almost any com- 
pany would give nine hundred 
feet to the wild ride of Mazeppa 
alone. We had a real wild horse, 
too. A maverick fifteen years old 
that had never been touched by 
the hand of man. Some men 
dragged him down from the hills 
for the making of that picture.” 

“This sounds like a press-agent 
story,” she added, looking at me 
with a deadly-serious expression 
in her blue eyes, “but it really 
isn’t. Everyone has _ forgotten 
that picture long ago.” I nodded, 
and she went on. 

“The first three-reel picture was 
a great sensation. Nearly every- 
one in the business said that the 
public would never sit through so 
long a picture regardless of how 
good it was. In these days when 
many a story that could be told 
in one reel is put into five, it 
seems funny to recall those re- 
marks about ‘long’ pictures. This 
picture was ‘Ten Nights In a Bar 
Room’ and, we thought, cost a 
fabulous sum. But the scenery 
was so flimsy that whenever a 
door was closed the whole set 
would shake. However, nobody 
noticed a little thing like that.” 

“Kathlyn” was born in Mon- 
tana, a country of magnificent 
distances. The permanent effect 
her early surroundings must have 
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had on her character is shown in 
the design of her house, as well 


as in her every movement. 


The 


house is built on the side of a 
hill and has very large rooms, 
ceilings of extraordinary height, 
a wide veranda, and two wide 


driveways. 


Miss Williams’ bed- 


room is as large as three ordinary 


rooms. 


Her occasional gestures 


are always upward and outward, 


never inward, toward 


herself. 


She talks in a quiet, straight-for- 
ward manner and looks directly 
at one from clear blue eyes set 


rather far apart. 


“What did I want to be when 
I was a little girl?” she said, re- 
peating my question. “Oh, that 


was funny! 
has wanted to be a nun 
at one time and an ac- 
tress at another, but I 
wanted to be both at 
the same time. It was 
a very. real 
tragedy to me 
that I couldn’t 
figure out some 
way in which 
the two could /& 
be reconciled. / 


Nearly every girl 


c 
a 


“How doth the little busy star 
improve each shining hour” 
And it would be hard to find 


a busier one than Kathlyn. 
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When I grew to be a little older I realized that 
it would be absolutely necessary for me to 
choose between them. So, I decided to be an 
actress.” 

Kathlyn Williams believes that the costume 
picture will be the most popular picture of 
the future. This does not necessarily mean 
the big spectacle with an involved plot, elab- 
orate processions, and innumerable characters. 
But rather the short, ro- 
mantic stories that history 
and the Bible abound with 
and the beauty of which 
is almost invariably lost 
when changed from one 
period to another. 

“Some day,” she said, a 
little wistfully, “I may get 
a chance to try with all the 
best in me to ‘put over’ the 
‘tender grace of a day that 
is dead’ so that people will 
feel the real romance and 
humor of it all as I do.” 








. The hard-working laborer, Jack Pickford, about to leave for 
M a day of toil at the Lasky Studio; his bride, Olive Thomas, 
a Ct C 1 e apparently enjoying a day off, from her Triangle duties. 








ITH no beating of tom-toms or 

shouting from the housetops, Adolph 
Zukor, the organization genius of Para- 
mount, has reached out that long arm oi 
his and quietly encircled the lusty Selz- 
nick organization. This makes him now 
the controlling factor in Paramount, 
Famous Players, Lasky, Morosco, Art- 
craft, and Selznick. Likewise the 
Zukor reach was long enough to bring 
Clara Kimball Young back into the 
fold, though it is whispered that a 
clause was inserted into her contract 
with Mr. Zukor that he might have her 
pictures distributed by any person he 
chose, but Lewis J. Selznick’s was not 
to appear in any way in connection 
with her productions. Perhaps this is 
the reason why the Select Pictures Cor- 
poration was formed to absorb the 
Selznick Enterprises. After all “Select” 
and “Selznick” have a certain similar- 
ity of flavor. 

But while the statuesque Clara was 
being taken back, it is whispered in 
some places and loudly proclaimed in 
others, that Herbert Brenon quietly 
slipped out of the back door, and will 
have nothing to do with the new com- 
bination. Brenon has always stood 
guard jealously over his individuality, 
and it will be difficult to convince him 


If you don’t send your favorite star 
a quarter when you write for her 
photograph, gaze upon this — one 
day’s shipment of pictures by Mary 
Miles Minter—and blush. 
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Lays and Layers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


By CAL YORK 


that in the huge Zukor family he would 
not be neglected, or slighted for men 
who have been longer in the big concern. 
No official announcement is made as yet, 
by either side, on this point. Mean- 
while, the fact that no public statement 








































ever has been authorized of Mr. Zukor’s 
control of either Artcraft or Selznick, 
indicates that every means will be taken 
to prevent the public and the exhib- 
itors from regarding this combination as 
the beginnings of a trust. 

There can no more be a picture trust, 
however, than a vegetable trust. The 
sole public interest in all these manip- 
ulations is this: Mr. Zukor in the 
past has given the world good pictures 
at reasonable prices; if his extensive 
control does not lower the quality or in- 
crease the price, the eyes that gaze upon 
the silversheet will not be turned upon 
him in anger. 


AFTER all, they haven’t taken many 
of our screen idols to the trenches 
to have their hair mussed up, or other- 
wise disturbed. Among those who 
found their names in the draft list, 
Wallace Reid and Charles Ray were ex- 
empted, Wallie’s exemption being a 
temporary one, so that probably he 
will be called with the next army. 
Bryant Washburn also has a wife and 
young son but he was refused exemp- 
tion. Ray is married. Tom Forman 
was one of the first to get into khaki as 
he enlisted in the Coast Artillery Corps 
before the draft came. He was made 


This is how the girls treated Taylor 
(Bunker Bean) Holmes on his first 
day at Essanay, filming “Efficiency 
Edgar’s Courtship.” Taylor is a 
little better acquainted with the 
studio beauties now. 
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a corporal soon after 
and by this time ought 
to be a sergeant. James 
Harrison, iormer [Fine 
Arts juvenile and later 
seen in Christie Come- 
dies, also went into the 
Coast Artillery. 

It was a source of 
much satisfaction last 
month when Charley 
Chaplin was given a 
clean bill of health by 
the British embassy in 
Washington. It was of- 
ficially promulgated 
there that Charley was 
no slacker and that he 
was doing his cuty in 
giving freely to the vari- 
ous war and relief funds, 
and in keeving the sad 
old world alaughing. In 
a recent interview Chap- 
lin said that he was will- 
ing to go to the trenches 
when his country called. 
The Northcliffe papers 
in England have. been 
leading the attacks on Chaplin, which 
have been confined almost wholly to 
British sources. 





AY TINCHER is back in the har- 

ness, or rather, the motley of the 
screen comedienne. After a vacation 
that would have financially embar- 
rassed nearly any of the high-priced 
stars, Fay has organized a company to 
make her own comedies for Pathe dis- 
tribution. 


FEELING the call of the wild (bank- 
roll), Bessie Love has jumped the 
Triangle reservation and, at this writ- 
ing, is with Lasky. Bessie went to 
the Triangle studio when Fine Arts dis- 
integrated, on a long time contract. 
Then Tom Ince staged the revolution 
which denuded Triangle of Bill Hart, 
Charley Ray, Dorothy Dalton and 
others who had helped to make Tri- 
angle famous. 


A press agent’s affidavit accompanying this 
picture says Bill Farnum had whiskers on both 
sides of his face, and half of them didn’t photo- 
graph. He grew a full crop to play “Les 
Miserables.” 
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At the top, what is called a“‘mess,” 
but if Winifred Allen (Triangle) 
were the permanent waitress, 
many a lad we know would cease 
to be a slacker. Below, poor, 
starving little Vivian Martin hid- 
ing behind the door of several 
thousand dollars’ worth of auto- 
mobile. Too bad her initials on 
the door don’t show. 
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Bessie was one of the 
few personages remain- 
ing, but desertion was in 
the air, and a row be- 
tween the youthful star 
and the management re- 
sulted in Bessie jumping 
her contract. Ince also 
endeavored to persuade 
the Triangle scenarioists 
to treat their contracts 
like “scraps of paper,” 
but H. O. Davis, the 
new manager of Trian- 
gle, held them to their 
agreements. 












NOTHER combat- 

ant in the Tri- 
angle-Ince war was 
Enid Bennett, the little 
Australian screen star, 
who went over with the 
rebels but later returned 
to Triangle when notice 
was served that the Da- 
vis organization would 
institute legal proceed- 
ings against her. Miss 
Bennett is now plaintiff in a suit against 
Ince and the New York Motion Pic- 
ture Corporation, the Triangle subsid- 
lary, to ascertain her legal status. 
All in all, it’s a fine little bit of inter- 
necine warfare with both sides evincing 
a no-quarter spirit. 


“THE play’s the thing” is to be the 
new Triangle policy with the stars 
merely incidental. Among the former 
Triangle-ites who will be featured are 
Louise Glaum, William Desmond, Mar- 
gery Wilson, Alma Rueben and Olive 
Thomas, and new Triangle names which 
are expected to appear in incandes- 
cents are Texas Guinan, former Winter 
Garden and vaudeville star, Ruth 
Stonehouse, once a stellar light of Es- 
sanay and Universal, Roy Stewart and 
Belle Bennett. 





ULE WARRENTON, better known 

as “Mother” Warrenton, is back 
at Universal City, after trying inde- 
pendent producing. She directed sev- 
eral “kiddie” pictures during her ab- 
sence. 


EGGY O’NEIL was coaxed back 

into pictures for two weeks to im- 
mortalize on the celluloid the role of 
Peggy in Clara E. Laughlin’s story “The 
Penny Philanthropist,” which is being 
made by the Wholesome Films Com- 
pany, at the Rothacker Studios in Chi- 
cago. Miss O’Neil owes her start to 
moving pictures, having been a mem- 
ber of the first Lubin group of players. 







ACK DEVEREAUX has gone and 

done it. The Triangle star is now a 
benedict. His bride is Louise Drew, 
the only daughter of John Drew. 


ATHERINE CALVERT, widow of 

the late Paul Armstrong, has signed 
a contract with Art Dramas. She has 
made four productions with the Her- 
bert Blaché company, “The House of 
Cards,’ “The Peddler.” “Think It 
Over,” and “Behind the Mask.” Miss 
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Calvert appeared in sev- 
eral of her  husband’s 
plays, “The Deep Purple,” 
“A Romance of the Under- 
world,” and “The Escape,” 
but since his death has de- 
cided upon a picture ca- 
reer. 


[LLIAM CHRISTY 

CABANNE has com- 
pleted his sequel to “The 
Slacker,” called “Draft 
No. 258,” and therewith 
his contract with Metro 
expired. He has organized 
a company to produce in- 
dependent:y — distributing 
affliation not yet an- 
nounced—and says that an 
immediate enterprise will 
be a continuation of the 
patriotic pictures, aimed 
to stimulate recruiting. 
He believes that through 
photodramas like “The 
Slacker,” he can win 100,000 fighting 
men to Uncle Sam’s cause, who might 
otherwise neglect or evade their duty. 
Mabel Taliaferro will have the leading 
role in “Draft No. 258,” with practi- 
cally the same supporting cast that was 
with Emily Stevens in “The Slacker.” 


DITH STOREY has begun work 

with Metro. Her first picture will 
be made from a story, “The House in 
the Mist,” a recent magazine novelette. 
Her leading man is Bradley Barker, her 
director, Tod Browning. 


LLEN EDWARDS, leading man 

for Violet Mersereau in “The Girl 
by the Roadside,” drives a Packard, and 
came within a shoestring of driving it 
into a nice cool cell in a Jersey jail 
recently. The traffic wilhelm of a ham- 
let found him guilty of four simultane- 
ous breaches of the law, having to do 
with speed, lights, muffler and something 
else Allen cannot recall. He was in- 
instructed to appear at the court two 
days later. The following day a man 
brought his daughter to the Coytesville 
studio, with a note from the Universal 























































If what Alice Lake is hid- 
ing is as attractive as what 
she is revealing, she should 
be a Universal favorite. 


Corner of Waikiki Ave- 

nue and Market Street. 

From the nature of the 

necklaces it appears that 

Wallace MacDonald and 

Alice Joyce are strong for 
each other. 








office, asking them to make a film test 
of the young lady, who wanted to get 
into pictures. Allen played a little 
scene with her, and as she left, her 
father said he was much obliged, and 
any time he could do anything for 
Allen he would be pleased. He there- 
upon slipped Edwards his card, which 
bore the information that he was dis- 
trict attorney of the county in which 
the actor was pinched. Allen unbur- 
dened his soul, and was given an im- 
munity bath. This story smacks of 
graft, but anyone who knows the ways 
of the bucolic cops of Jersey will un- 
derstand that any means used in 
thwarting them is justifiable. 


ANNA CASE, prima donna so- 
prano, star of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has followed in the footsteps of 
Geraldine Farrar and decided to dip 
into the movie waves, via the Julius 
Steger springboard. The aristocratic 
Metropolitan frowned upon the Farrar 
episode, and attempted to discipline 
the lady, but discovered that the pub- 
lic would not permit. The people who 
pay to hear the singing at $6 per pay, 
don’t seem to care whether the singer 
has been doing silent dramas or not. So 
Miss Case has decided to take a 
chance too. 


ILLIAM FARNUM’S desire for 
realism led a number of his 
friends to play a practical joke on him 
at the Lambs’ Club recently. In the 
role of Jean Valjean, the hero of “Les 
Miserables,” Farnum allowed his razor 
to rust in its case for three weeks. 
Learning of his intention to visit the 
Lambs’ Club one evening his friends 
prepared a reception for him. As he 
was about to enter, he was seized by 
two policemen who threw him forcibly 
out the door into the gutter of 44th 
Street with advice to move on—that 
bums were not allowed to panhandle 














“Keep it dark,” says Director Henry Otto 
(right). “I’m not as black as I’m being 
painted,” says Tyrone Power. The occa- 
sion — making “The Lorelei of the Sea.” 


in that institution. Nor would they let 
him explain. They kept pushing him 
down the street until he showed signs of 
fight. Then the cops decided that there 
was no money big enough to pay them to 
(Continued on page 106) 























cA Storm in the Making 


UST at midnight a silent figure opened the door and heroine was in about as much danger as if sitting in a 
stood with her hands clutched to her bosom. It was drawing room playing an ukulele. 

raining as only it can rain when a girl must go out into The picture above was made at noon on an open air 
the midnight blackness. Drawing a deep breath she — stage, with the sun a pleasant spectator. 


bravely faced the un- 
known. The wind was 
driving the rain against 
her in gales, dashing 
her hair over her eyes, 
blinding her path. Sud- 
denly every tree and 
limb stood out with 
dazzling brilliance and 
the vase standing in 
her father’s garden fell 
apart as the bolt of 
lightning crashed to 
the ground at her fect. 

A scene like the 
above is thrilling in- 
deed and every one in 
the audience admires 
the girl who braves the 
raging storm. 

To step behind the 
curtains a moment: 

One of the queer 
things about motion 
pictures is that the 
things that look dan- 
gerous never are and 
the ones that don’t 
look so usually send 
half a dozen persons 
to the hospital. 

Not so much to dis- 
credit the lassie as to 
arrive at scientific ac- 
curacy, it must be 
explained that our 


To the, left we have 





the camera man and 
beyond him a screen to 
reflect the light. In 
the middle, housed in 
by the roof, we have 
the rich man’s garden 
with its trees and 
shrubs where our hero- 
ine made her plucky 
flight. Above may be 
seen two men. They 
are the rain dispensers. 
Their method of pro- 
ducing rain consists of 
pouring water into a 
tin box pierced with 
nail holes at appropri- 
ate distances, which 
form the falling water 








into the_ regulation 
sized drops. To the 
extreme right is the 
wind. Here a balmy 
summer breeze or a 
wintry blast, whichever 
the scene requires, is 
made to order by 
simply turning on the 
current. The girl 
comes out, the rain 
falls, the  propellor 
blade blows it across 

















her and the audience 
In the upper picture a negative is shown on which lightning is registered. thrills and writes the 
(Below) filling an order for lightning; to be shipped to California. plucky girl a letter. 
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84. Photoplay 


The lightning? Oh, yes, the lightning. 

Several days before a silent man in a raincoat might 
have been seen standing on the roof of a skyscraper with 
his camera pointed to an ominous cloud as the torrents 
fell about him Suddenly the cloud was reft and there 
was a brilliant flash of lightning, The film, with the light- 
ning’s flash safely recorded on it, is taken to the company’s 
morgue and filed away in a tin can under “L.” When it 
comes time, in the joining room, to show the lightning 
striking the vase in the rich man’s garden, the film is 
merely cut and the lightning inserted. 

Looking at the picture you would swear that it was 
taken on John D. Rockefeller’s estate and that the clap 
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must have knocked sixteen servants out of bed. But not 
at all. It was taken on a motion picture stage, at ten 
minutes after noon and not a cloud in three hundred 
miles. 

Many thousands of feet of film are made each year in 
Santa Barbara, California, and about once a week one of 
the stories calls for lightning. But there is no lightning in 
Santa Barbara, so they send to Chicago for it. Chicago 
has all the lightning that anybody could ask for and lots 
of times there is practically no market for it, so the com- 
pany telegraphs to its Chicago office, “Send twenty feet of 
lightning,” and the technical director looks under L, gets 
out the can and hands it to the expressman. 
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Stars of the Screen and 


By Ellen 


Nativity of Miss Bessie Love, Born Sept. roth. 


T the hour of her birth the Zodiacal sign scorpio was on 

the Eastern horizon, with Mars, Lord of Scorpio in the sign 
cancer, near the ninth house, the house of journeys, which all 
means that Miss Love will be before the public and will also do 
much traveling the most part of her life, and will take many sea 
voyages. 

Miss Love was born very fortunate, in many ways. First, we 
find Venus the lady of pleasure and beauty, in the ascendant, 
which gives her those beautiful eyes and that charming smile. 

Uranus is also in the ascendant which indicates intuitiveness 
and an intellect much above the average woman. Uranus is 
magnetic—when one sees Miss Love in a photoplay where she 
has to change expressions quickly, one will feel oneself getting 
into her part working as hard or suffering as much as she. 

We find the Sun, the planet of honor and fame, with Mercury 
the mental planet in his own home in Virgo. 

John Gadbury, a noted English Astrologer (1658), said: “Mer- 
cury in Virgo gives a good understanding, and the Native that 
so hath him, shall be of an admirable Judgment.” 

Miss Love was born to fame which will always be with her. 
We find the benign Jupiter in the eleventh house, which indicates 
that she will never want for a friend. 

Her greatest triumph will come on her twenty-ninth birthday, 
and again eight months later which promises lasting success. 
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Their Stars in the Sky 


Woods 


Nativity of Harold Lockwood, Born April 12th. 


N this nativity we find pure thoughts and veneration of women. 

Mr. Lockwood has large ideality, with fine artistic ability, and 
should, if ever taken up, make an artist or a good cartoonist. 
When he retires from photoplay drama he should choose some- 
thing that could be carried on by writing or drawing only. He 
should never deal with the public where he comes in personal 
contact, and should never rely on the spoken drama, as Mer- 
cury, the ruler of the tongue, is located in Pisces in his detri- 
ment. Pisces is a watery sign, which is represented in the 
Zodiac by two fishes—well, we all know that the fishes do not 
talk for a living. Mercury being well aspected to Saturn, Venus 
and Neptune and located in the third house, indicates a steady, 
loving and artistic mind, sound judgment, that cannot be per- 
suaded to do other than justice. 

Mr. Lockwood will always have many friends, mostly 
among the clergy, lawyers, judges, and clothing merchants. I 
would advise Mr. Lockwood not to argue on religion, wife’s 
relations, take sea voyages, or make aeroplane flights. The 
createst happiness in man’s life will come to Mr. Lockwood in 
1921; the most honors will come to him in 1924, and the high- 
est financial success will begin in the year 1919 and will last 
for the next fifteen years. The most unlucky days during any 
year for him to start any business deal are July 22 to 25, Octo- 
ber 6, 7, 8, 15 and 22, December 21 to 23, and March 27, 28, 20. 
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Saturday afternoon “services” at Grace Methodist Church, New York City. 


The sermon was a moving picture, and not a preachy one either, 


Making the Movie Do Its Bit 


Organizing the Church, School and Y. M. C. A. for the Presentation of Motion Pictures 


By Frederick James Smith 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE last month took up the possi- 
bilities of the motion picture as an aid to the school, church 
and Y. M. C. A. In this issue PHoTopLay is outlining, 
in practical fashion, how an institution may be organized 
to utilize the film.) 


Y message to every church in the land is—wake 
up to the great possibilities of motion pictures 
and get them harnessed and working as agencies 
for social uplift. Let me venture to predict 

that one day another Carnegie or Rockefeller will have 
the vision to see the need of the isolated community and 
the wisdom to satisfy that need in motion picture theaters, 
provided and managed under a great system.’’ Is this the 
dream of a motion picture producer, you ask? No, indeed. 
The prediction of a village pastor, Rev. Harry E. Robbins, 
who has worked out the possibilities of the movie in tiny 
(“anasaraga, near Salamanca, N. Y. 

The fulfillment is still far away, unfortunately. The 
rector, the school superintendent, the Y. M. C. A. secre- 


tary must fight the battle alone. In securing information 
tor PHotopLAy MaGaAzinE, I talked and corresponded with 
about fifty ministers, teachers and Y. M. C. A. officials who 
have actually tried and are using the motion picture with 
success. Their experiences are invaluable to a newcomer. 

First the field of operations must be considered. Rev. 
Dr. Robbins has compared the problem of the city and 
country organizations. “So far as moving pictures are 
concerned as applied to the social problems,” says the 
minister, “the city and country present two distinct needs. 
In the country the motion picture theater has to be built 
and equipped and run by the organization interested in 
the movement. In the cities the fine theaters are already 
built and running. The function of the church and Y. M. 
C. A. and other social organizations is not to build or equip 
competing theaters, but to co-operate with those already 
built and in operation to the end that the quality of pic- 
tures may be improved. 

“Here is where I made my biggest and most expensive 
mistake,” continues Dr. Robbins. ‘When I opened the 
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Star theater in Hartford in order to show a model program, 
there were already two fine theaters much better located 
than the Star. The Star was a splendid theater, perfectly 
equipped, and, while I showed good clean pictures and 
had one of the best orchestras in New England, I was 
unable to make it pay, partly because I had not then 
thoroughly mastered the business; partly because of its 
bad location; but mostly because it was not needed as a 
separate enterprise. As secretary of the social service com- 
mission, if I had organized the commission, the clergy and 
the Y. M. C. A., and co-operated with the other two large 
theaters, the best results could have been obtained. And 
that is the solution of the city problem. The churches 
and Y. M. C. A. need 
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Y. M. C. A. has anything to do with it except to guide 
its moral and financial policy.” 

Rev. Dr. Reisner, pastor of the Grace M. E. Church of 
New York, gives practical advice on organizing for the 
presentation of films. He says: “I do not believe it would 
be difficult for any church to ge to business men outside 
of their organization and raise the money to put in a 
motion picture machine, especially if it was to be used 
for children and young people. It is surprising how eager 
unchurched men are to help the church when it takes up 
a progressive movement. A number of machines have 
been thus installed. Five hundred shares of stock at one 
dollar could be sold in such a way that the dollar was a 
contribution, and yet 





waste no money in [ree 





separate theaters, but 
by co-operation they 
can accomplish every 


the owner hold a piece 
of paper showing the 
investment. This would 
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bring in enough to 









good result in an effi- 
cient way. 

“In the country the 
problem is different. 
When I came to Can- : 
asaraga more than two 
years ago, there was 
nothing in the way of : 
amusement or means is fear 
of recreation. Most of “ , et ia! 
the people had never en at i 
seen moving pictures. ag ot y ena 
They had never seen J 
much of anything. I 
went there as rector of 
an Episcopal church. 
I found nothing to 
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purchase a plant. 
Where there is a will 
there is a sure way. 
People are eager to 
help the aggressive 
church—and the mem- 
bership will not oppose 
the use of the right 
kind of pictures after 
the drawing and teach- 
ing power of pictures 
have been proved. It 
is a ripe moment for 
motion picture produc- 
ers and the church to 
get together.” 

Rev. Dr. Robbins 
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work with in the vil- 
lage. It was a village that was 
true to its type as a rural com- 
munity far removed from a city. 
As the theater which I established over two years ago is 
running with increasing success and usefulness, I feel that 
I have succeeded in putting into practice what I had for 
many years held as a theory.” 

Dr. Robbins believes that the city organization should 
use the motion picture as an auxiliary and aid, much as 
it is being used by Rev. Christian F. Reisner, rector of 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of New York. 

An institution considering the possible use of the motion 
picture must look over its field of activity—and plan 
accordingly. Success or failure depends upon this. The 
actual cost of installing a motion picture outfit and equip- 
ping an auditorium, of course, is dependent upon local 
conditions. It may be roughly estimated at from $500 to 
$1,000 and upward. 

“Tt is not possible to swing a successful motion picture 
project on a picayune basis,” says Walter H. Brooks, 
auditorium manager of the Y. M. C. A. at Coatesville, 
Penn., where the motion picture has been handled suc- 
cessfully. ‘‘We have a house seating 1,040 with every 
modern convenience, and we stand as the leading theater 
in the territory, and among the foremost in this section 
of the state. 

“A church, or school or Y. M. C. A. that has the nerve 
to tackle the proposition,’ continues Mr. Brooks, “had 
better capitalize with sufficient funds to put over a project 
that will stand among the best, and then place the active 
management in the hands of a man thoroughly versed in 
the tricks of the trade. There are too many peculiarities 
in the motion picture industry to make it possible for 
amateurs to get away with it these days. Any church or 
school or Y. M. C. A. can swing such a plan to a success- 
ful end, if they go about it on the basis of making it win 
commercially, forgetting that the church or school or 


The Auditorium of Prospect Avenue Y. M. C. A., Cleve- 


land, used for movies almost as often as for meetings. 


speaks from practical 
experience when he says that the 
money should be raised among 
the business men of the com- 
munity. “People always appreciate such things more when 
they buy them than where they have no money interest 
in them,” he says. “I had not the slightest difficulty in 
getting all the money I needed and these same men have 
been volunteer workers ever since. The most prosperous 
business man in town has sold tickets for over two years 
and he religiously opens his roll number by paying for his 
own ticket. He has a high power, luxurious motor car, 
but he never lets the car interfere with his duty at the 
theater. Other business men do the rest of the work 
without pay.” 

Recognizing this growing field of activity, various mak- 
ers of projection machines have been zealous in aiding 
churches, schools and other organizations in their efforts 
to present pictures. A special department is maintained 
to provide advice and help for ministers and teachers. 
Outside of the equipment of an auditorium, the biggest 
initial outlay will, of course, be for the machine. This 
should be the best—for the best is the safest and most 
economical in the end. One of the latest models, complete 
with motor drive, costs $337.50, while the same machine, 
hand driven, is listed at $290. The same company has a 
less expensive motor driven model costing $307.50, while 
the hand driven:style in this line is $260. 

These machines have a road equipment adaptable for 
traveling purposes, particularly designed for the use of 
schools, where the machine must be moved from building 
to building for various exhibitions. The cheapest machine 
made by this firm costs $225. 

It may be noted that all these prices include projection 
lens and mechanism, fire shutter, arc lamp, lamphouse, 
cast iron stand, film shields, upper and lower magazines 
for film, two reels, adjustable rheostat, switch, wire con- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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"LL never say again that an editor has a cinch. 
I When I consented, quite nonchalantly, to edit a 

page for PHorop.ay, it looked awfully easy. “Sure,” 
said I to the editor, “what shall I write about?” Just 
like that. 

And the editor said: ‘Oh, any little thing you happen 
to think about, such as advice to the ambitious youngster 
about going on the stage or screen; how to succeed in 
business; how to be a great athlete—anything you think 
will be of interest to our readers; just use your own judg- 
ment and we’ll throw the little old blue pencil away when 
your stuff comes in.” 

Now that sounds like a very fair proposition, doesn’t it? 

Well, being a creature of impulse, I fell for it. You 
see I’ve always cherished a secret wish to be a writer and 
even the writing of my book “Laugh and Live’’ hasn’t 
cured me. Funny, isn’t it, how the average mortal thrills 
when he sees that “By Henry So-and-So” at the head of 
an article. But we digress. (You will note how easily one 
annexes the editorial ‘‘we.”) Let’s get started. 

Of course, the first thing in 
writing articles is to pick on some- 
thing to write about and then write 
it. That’s logical and apparently 
easy, but no film play has ever 
given me the mental exercise that 
this job did right in the start. Dur- 
ing our recent trip to Wyoming, I 
laid awake night after night, after 
the hardest kind of a day’s labor, 
trying to figure out a series of arti- 
cles for this page, but I always got 
back to the same problem—how to 
make the introduction, filmatically 
speaking. I felt that once properly 
launched the rest of the voyage 
would be easy. 

So I finally hit upon the first 
suggestion of the editor: Advice 
to the ambitious youngster about 
going into my profession. Perhaps 
it will serve the purpose by telling 
a little of my own history. So 
we'll now cut back to the boyhood 
of our hero (using this appellation 
only as a euphonious figure of 
speech). 

I do not come from a theatrical 
family. My father was a lawyer 
with a knowledge of the drama 
such as few professionals have had. 
From the time I was able to eat I 
was fed on Shakespeare. When I 
was 12 years old, I could recite the 
principle speeches in most of that 
gentleman’s plays. 

My dramatic education was aug- 
mented by frequent contact with 
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The biggest jump Douglas Fairbanks ever made. The 

crosses show where he started and finished. This stunt 

was performed during the filming of “The Man from 
Painted Post.” 
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great actors. My father was a friend of Mansfield, Edwin 
Booth, Stuart Robson, John Drew, Frederick Warde and 
other famous actors who were his guests whenever they 
visited Denver. 

I once asked Mr. Mansfield about the best way to pre- 
pare for the stage and he told me that there was no such 
thing as preparation for the stage; but that there were cer- 
tain accomplishments that were essential to great success. 
These included a knowledge of fencing, painting and the 
French language. Modesty precludes a discussion of the 
result of following that advice. Suffice to say, I can defend 
myself fairly well with rapier or broadsword, I can tell a 
Corot from a Raphael without the aid of artificial devices 
and I have made my way through France without being 
arrested or going hungry. . 

Writers who give advice to the ambitious usually cite 
experiences from their own book of life, but if any voung 
man were to follow in my footsteps, he’d take a rather 
devious path to the stage and he’d have to travel some. 

My parents were far from convinced that I was cut 
out for the stage, so I was sent to 
the Colorado School of Mines to 
become a mining engineer. But 
there didn’t seem to be any room in 
my head for calculus, trigonometry 
and such things. I could never 
master higher mathematics; there- 
fore I could never be a mining en- 
gineer, so I quit. 

Now I’m not desirous of inflict- 
ing a recital of my troubles on a 
magnanimous ‘public; just trying 
to show that one may fail in many 
things before finding one’s niche in 
life. Certainly I failed in many 
ventures, even in my first attack on 
the American stage. The first on- 
slaught didn’t even make a dent on 
that historic institution. 

Important results have often 
hinged on trivial things. Tiny 
causes have had titanic effects. If 
a certain actor hadn’t been sent to 
jail in Minnesota a dozen and a 
half years ago, I wouldn’t now be 
writing this because no one would 
want to know anything about the 
history of a broker, or cattle dealer. 

If my career as an editor is not 
arbitrarily ended by the editor-in- 
chief after this effusion, I'll write 
next month about my big chance 
coming because a fellow actor was 
thrown in jail. Perhaps, also, in 
order to cinch the job I may give 
a little advice—if I can think of 
any. Quien sabe? as my vaquero 
friends say. . 
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Pearls of Desire 








“Love would 
account for it,” 
says I. 


CHAPTER XIV 


NID and I stood watch and watch throughout the 
night.. About sunrise I was awakened from a light 
doze by a lively racket aboard the Madcap. It 
sounded like a young boiler factory just turning to. 

‘“What’s up now?” I asked of Enid, who was sitting in 
the mouth of the cave. 

“T don’t know,” said she. “They seem to be doing some 
sort of ironwork on deck.” 

There was no question of this. A tremendons hammer- 
ing and banging was going on and through my glasses 
(which I had been wearing the morning when we were 
plundered by the natives) it seemed to me that they were 
sheathing up two large packing cases with sheet after sheet 
of corrugated iron roofing. 

“Trying to make bullet shields to protect the boats,” I 
said. “That won’t do them much good. We are too 
high up.” 

Nevertheless I was a bit worried. They might manage at 
least to protect the armored diving crew sufficiently to 
enable them to work with a fair amount of impunity. With 
the men at the pumps working behind the bullet shield 
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By Henry C. Rowland 


A Twentieth Century Romance of the South 
Seas—the most remarkable story of the year 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


NGAGED in the indolent, though venture- 

some, life of a South Sea planter, Jack 
Kavanaugh tranquilly lorded it over his par- 
ticular corner of the Pacific and forgot all 
about the discomforts of civilization. But 
one day his free-and-easy existence was dis- 
turbed by the advent of threé travellers from 
the States—a Massachusetts bishop; his wid- 
owed sister, fascinating Alice Stormsby: and 
their niece, Enid Weare, whose nymphlike 
charm was tempered with an air of cold stor- 
age conventionality. 

Kavanaugh was on the point of going down 
to Trocadero Island to look over a new pearl- 
ing concession and could not refuse the genial 
bishop’s request that his party be given a 
“lift.” . Twenty-five miles from Trocadero, 
the schooner Circe was driven on a reef. A 
landing was effected, however, some supplies 
saved and the boat crew dispatched for help. 

In the midst of this predicament, a horde 
of native pirates made a nocturnal raid on 
the island and took away with them every 
piece of moveable property save the guns and 
ammunition, fortunately hidden in a cave at 
the top of the cliff, and the silk pajamas and 
“nighties” in which the victims happened to 
= _... be garbed. Enid hysterically shut herself up 
in the bungalow and, when her frightened rela- 
tives declined to interfere, Jack Kavanaugh 
went into reason with her, In a rage, the girl 


the divers were safe enough as they could go down on the 
lee side and we could pepper the boat itself indefinitely 
without doing any damage. A few plugs whittled to fit 
the bullet holes and there you were. Their only danger 
would be in going and coming from the schooner, and even 
this might be obviated by sufficient work and material. 

We got our breakfast and sat down to watch them. All 
day long this hammering and banging went on, the white 
crew doing the work while the black divers were despatched 
to the other side of the lagoon in what apparently looked 
to Drake like a promising place and there turned to. The 
effort was apparently unsuccessful as presently they shifted 
to another locality nearer the entrance. 

Watching the operations aboard the Madcap I discovered 
that Drake’s bullet proofs were apt to prove efficient even 
against my new model Winchesters, being constructed of 
successive layers of corrugated iron and oakum. Two of 
these shields seemed to me ridiculously small, being 
scarcely more than large enough to shelter a single man. 
I had half a mind to hamper their proceedings by a little 
target practice, but it seemed scarcely worth while, espe- 
cially as their methods appeared’ to be purely defensive. 
For one thing I was rather relieved as I did not believe 
































attacked him, dashed down the 
beach and was narrowly saved 
from drowning by her host. 

Rescue arrived, in the shape 
of Channing Drake and his buc- 
caneer crew, and Kavanaugh, 
upon learning that Drake knew 
of the pearls. and planned to 
come back and help himself to 
them after depositing the cast- 
aways at the nearest port, re- 
solved to stay on alone and pro- 
tect his interests until his men 
could arrive with diving gear. 
When Mrs. Stormsby and the 
bishop were ready for depart- 
ure, Enid had disappeared and 
her feathered tunic and sandals 
lying on the sand, and the un- 
dulation of the water of the la- 
goon, as though from the mo- 
tion of a shark’s body, were 
ample evidence of her fate. 

Drake sailed away with his 
two passengers. Alone on the 
white, glistening beach, Jack 
suddenly realized the crushing 
immensity of the solitude about 
him, and his nerves, his reason 
even, gave way. He seemed to 
see a figure shimmering in the 
moonlight and then Enid was 
assuring him that she was real 
and had been hiding in the cave 
all the time. 

The two settled themselves in 
this natural fortress overlooking 
the pearling grounds, although 
Kavanaugh insisted that resist- 
ance to Drake’s anticipated at- 
tack would be too risky. When 
Drake arrived, however, Enid 
solved this difficulty, and in- 
cidentally almost bowled that 
would-be robber over with sur- 
prise, by firing the first shot her- 
self from the shelter of the cav- 
ern, while Kavanaugh was down 
on the beach parleying with 
him. Believing the girl to have 
been eaten by sharks, he could 
not but conclude that Jack had 
reinforcements up there behind 
the walls of his toy Gibraltar, 

















The worst of it was we were so helpless, as it seemed to me we were fairly trapped. 


that Drake would attempt to molest us as long as he could 
carry out his plans unheeded. The darkness finally hid 
them from view, though the hammering went on for a 
couple of hours longer. 

The midwatch was mine and as I sat there rather 
drowsily looking out across the water I heard presently 
the splash of oars. . The moon had set and there was a 
thin haze which obscured the stars so that the night was 
dark, but there is always a certain sheen upon the water, 
especially when it is absolutely still, and presently I was 
able to make out two dark blotches creeping in toward the 
pearling ground. They could be nothing else but the 
Madcap’s boats and in fact by listening intently I could 
catch the gurgle and suck of oars, yet they scarcely seemed 
to move. Apparently they had some heavy object or 
objects in tow and I thought at first it must be the bullet 
proofs, possibly stuck on rafts made from spare spars and 
which they intended to moor over the bed and I was rather 
admiring Drake’s cleverness, as even the native divers could 
have worked under such protection, when suddenly I dis- 
covered at a considerable distance beyond the boats a huger 
and blacker mass, and at the same instant the masts of 
the schooner shaped themselves against the opaque sky. 


Now what was the meaning of this? Apparently the 
Madcap was towing in to the beach. The tide was at the 
last of the ebb but even at high water she could not have 
got in close enough for the divers to work under her lee. Be- 
sides, Drake would never have risked getting aground at 
any tide, not knowing at what moment he might have to 
slip his cable and run to sea. Another puzzling feature 
was that with the Madcap another 250 yards nearer the 
beach anybody moving about her decks would be danger- 
ously exposed to our fire. She had apparently slipped 
and buoyed her other cable for just as I was trying to 
make up my mind whether or not it would be worth while 
to fire on the boats she let go her other anchor. The boats 
quickly returned alongside, one presently creeping out 
astern, as I presumed to carry out a ketch in order to 
prevent her swinging. 

Well, here seemed to be a perplexing business and I 
awaited with some impatience for the daylight to show 
what it all might be about. I did not rouse Enid but lay 
in the mouth of the cave dozing intermittently, for I had 
not the slightest fear of attack. Drake had something 
better in his starboard locker than to waste men by having 
them sent rolling down that 65° slope like shot coneys. 
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Besides, I doubted that any of them would have tackled 
the job. 

Towards dawn I must have fallen soundly asleep, and 
this military crime might easily have cost us both our lives. 


| was awakened by three simultaneous shocks: _ two rifle- 
shots almost together, a cry from Enid and a stinging, 
scorching pain as though scalding water had been poured 
over my left shoulder. And as I scrambled up and into the 
cave like a scared rabbit there came from close at hand a 
roar of laughter in which joined many voices, both deep 
and shriil. 

Enid had sprung up, also, and I swung her under the 
shelter of a projecting spur of rock. For it had needed 
just one backward glance before I plunged inside to show 
me how craftily Drake had fooled us. Not four hundred 
yards as the bullet flies and almost on the same level as the 
mouth of the cave were the two mastheads of the Madcap 
and rigged on each like fighting-tops were the bullet shields 
which we had watched them constructing the day before. 

“Are you hit?” I asked. 

“I’m afraid so,” she answered. “Here, just above the 
knee. Oh, Jack your shoulder!” 

“Never mind the shoulder,” I answered, and made a 
quick examination of her injury, which proved to be 
merely a skin-graze, painful but not dangerous. My own 
hurt was no more serious, a bullet having smashed against 
the rock beside me and spattered my shoulder with stone 
splinters. In our dismay at what had happened we scarcely 
gave a thought to either of these minor wounds. 

For here were the tables unexpectedly turned and we 
found ourselves in a very bad fix indeed. The ledge at the 
entrance had entirely protected us from below while 
enabling us to make use of its fissures as loop holes and do 
our sniping with a minimum of risk scarcely worth con- 
sidering. But Drake’s improvised fighting tops were rigged 
a little above the mastheads, which brought them on our 
level and enabled them to fire straight into the cave, this 
fire enfilading slightly from the distance between the two 
masts. This made it impossible for us to get near enough 
the ledge to look down on the beach, let alone to shoot 
down without being openly exposed, as what might be 
called the vestibule of the cave was rather funnel-shaped. 
What was even worse we would be obliged to remain in the 
dark recesses of the place, as they continued to fire into it 
intermittently. In fact, while we were discussing the 
situation they let go a volley which filled the air with 
flying chips and fragments. 

The busness looked really pretty black. At 400 yards it 
needs a good deal of a swivel-eye to miss a hole about ten 
feet by seven and there was always the danger of the 
riccochet. It seemed most probable that a buccaneer like 
Drake would be well found in ammunition and the cheerful 
way in which they kept pouring it into us at intervals 
showed that he did not appear to see the use of economy 
in this respect. 

The worst of it was we were so helpless. We might have 
taken a chance and built up some sort of a breastwork if 
there had been any loose stone in the place, but there was 
not, while the walls were too smooth to attack without pick 
or drill or crowbar. Here was a fair specimen of Drake’s 
ingenuity and I gave him all due credit for it as it seemed 
to me that.we were fairly trapped. At night we might 
dare to venture out a little but during the day we should 
have to skulk in the recesses and listen to the faint babel 
of cries coming up from below where two armored divers 
and about twenty natives were stripping our wealth from 
the bottom of the lagoon. The idea of it drove me frantic 
but I said to Enid that at least I might have the satis- 
faction of sniping one of the sharpshooters aloft as he 
went up or down, or at least compel them to remain up 
there all day. 

But not a bit of it. Drake’s cunning had deprived me 
of even this slight pleasure for at eight bells we saw being 
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hoisted aloft the two smaller bullet-proof cases which I had 
observed the day before, and which were no more than 
impermeable elevators to relieve the watch. Right atop of 
the others they were hoisted by the topsail halliards and 
though I blazed away at them repeatedly nothing seemed to 
come of it. The man inside slipped down into the larger 
box through the open bottom of the lift which dropped 
slightly inside the larger one. It was certainly a neat 
contrivance and efficient and knowing that its impervious 
qualities must have been already well tested (for we had 
heard several shots from the schooner the night before) it 
seemed scarcely worth the while to waste our ammunition. 
At four hundred yards one could scarcely hope to hit a 
loophole just big enough to shoot through. Besides, each 
shot of mine was fired at some risk and brought a volley. 

I must admit I was nearly in despair. There was no 
telling how long we might be kept there in that close 
captivity. The humiliation of it was the hardest to bear. 
If we had been able to fight back, having the excitement of 
defending ourselves and protecting our property it would 
have been a different thing. But as the case stood our 
position was ignominious beyond all endurance. And we 
had been so cocky about it the day before! I sat down on 
a ledge and buried my face in my hands, trying to think up 
some counter move. There were plenty of caves like ours, 
some larger, some smaller, all along the face of the cliff 
and it was possible that some one of these might be better 
adapted for defense. But I doubted that any of them had 
water as I would have noticed the wet stains on the cliff. 
Besides, there was only one way down and I thought it 
probable that Drake would keep the foot of the cliff 
patroled at night. It would not do to expose Enid to such 
a risk, especially as we would have to make a number of 
trips to transport our stores. Also there would be the 
difficulty of locating a suitable place in the dark. 

I explained all this to Enid and she agreed with me that 
the plan was not feasible. 

“Why don’t you scold me for having got us into such a 
mess, Jack?” she asked. 

“You did what you thought was for the best,” I an- 
swered. “I was pleased as Punch with the state of affairs 
until they served us this one. Well, it looks as if we’d just 
have to make the best of it. The chances are that he will 
make his clean up and get out in a couple of weeks.” 

Enid rested her chin on her knuckles and looked at me 
meditatively. 

“T am sure that I can stand it,” she said. “But it does 
seem a pity that you should have such false ideas of 
generosity, Jack.” 

“As what?” I snapped. 

“Oh, as to give a pearl worth thousands of dollars to a 
woman who had never given you a thing, not even an un- 
qualified promise and to give the whole bed that 
it came from to a man who would have given you a bullet 
through the head if he had got the chance. Things would 
have been so simplified if you had only shot him instead 
of giving him your gracious permission to depart and pro- 
ceed with his arrangements to shoot you.” 

“Tt is all very well to talk,” I said, “but it’s not an easy 
thing to kill a man in cold blood, even if you do think that 
he deserves it. All the same, I wish now that I had.” 

“So do I,” she answered. “TI could stand the loss of the 
pearls, but it’s too outrageous to be boxed up in this 
burrow like a pair of bunnies. I know now what squirrels 
and foxes and rabbits and other hunted beasts feel like. 
We shall just have to hibernate, that’s all. I suppose we 
shall come out eventually pale and bleached and blinking.” 

“Tf you talk like that,” I said, “TI shall take the shotgun 
and go down and run amuck and leave you here to 
weather it out alone.” 

“T’d go with you,” Enid answered. ‘But what’s the 
use of getting ourselves killed, Jack? Don’t you think 
we’ve got happiness enough ahead of us to afford losing 
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And then a final shove, a despairing yell and the abyss absorbed him. 


a week or two out of our lives? Is it so awfully hard to be 
shut up here with me for awhile?” 

“It’s going to be,” I muttered. 

She reached over and laid her hand lightly on my lips. 
“No it’s not,” she answered. “Our bodies may be im- 
prisoned, Jack, but our minds are free. We must keep 
them occupied and turn this term of jail into some good. 
Why not teach me Kanaka? Or whatever it is you speak 
on Kialu? After we are married we shall probably live 
there for some years and I’ve got to learn the language 
sooner or later. Then what can I teach you? French you 
know already. How about music? Do you know anything 
about that?” 

I told her that I could play a little by ear but knew 
nothing about notes, then asked how she could teach me 
without the instrument. 

“We'll make a mute keyboard with a strip from one of 
these boxes,” she answered, “and mark it off with the 
proper keys. When our term has been served you'll be 
able to read music and play by note and I'll be able to 
converse in Kanaka. It’s going to be fun, dear, just to see 
what we can do with our minds when the activities of our 
bodies are curtailed. Oh, another thing I can teach you 
is the deaf and dumb language. I learned it as a child to 
talk with a little neighbor who was deaf and dumb. It’s 
often useful. Now cheer up, my dear; it’s really not going 
to be so bad.” 

Here was an example of Enid’s personality; still another 
phase of it. Every new and trying condition seemed to 
unfold to my astonished perceptions some fresh source of 
strength and courage and sweetness and common sense. 
And this the girl whom I had at first assayed as a narrow 
minded priggish little prude and undertaken to discipline 


to the point of actual violence! This the girl whom I had 
thought of at various times as pert, sulky, secretive, in- 
tolerant, ungoverned, conceited and giving herself airs of 
an unmerited superiority in attempting to criticize the 
words and actions and ethics of an older and wiser (sic) 
and far more experienced person than herself. I felt like 
a fool. Worse than that as I doubt if a fool particularly 
minds being one. Most that I have known rather enjoyed 
their estate. My emotions were rather those of the casual 
traveler who after some days of disgust at the stupidity of 
his deck-chair neighbor discovers him to be a world famed 
savant who is slightly deaf and inclined to be sensitive 
about it. There was nothing the matter with any of 
Enid’s special senses, or general ones either and I decided 
that the trouble lay in the blurred quality of the vibra- 
tions emanating from those about her. 

But even greater than the smack of my forehead against 
the cinders my worship of her as my own proprietary diety; 
nobody else’s but mine. That reflection alone should, I 
told myself, be quite sufficient to keep me content boxed 
up indefinitely in a hole in the rocks so long as she was 
there and not unhappy. Kissing her would have helped a 
lot at that moment, but reason warned me that to make 
amorous advances at this late moment would smack too 
greatly of moral surrender. If only for our prides’ sake 
we must defy the situation rather than permit of its 
coercion. So far it had not so much as eroded the edges of 
our fixed principles; the code of our caste, and now that 
the pressure to break down this resistance had been aug- 
mented so must we strengthen the lines of our defense. We 
were not of the sort to discount future happiness at the 
cost of self respect. 

(Continued on page too) 











Marguerite Snow and Jimmy Cruze are real old married folks, 
as history runs in filmdom. They heard the call of the wed- 
ding bells when they were playing in “The Million Dollar 
Mystery,” and have remained husband and wife ever since, 
though at present they are playing leading roles in a temporary 
domestic tragedy, “Wedded and Parted.” Miss Snow was 
George M. Cohan’s leading woman in “Broadway Jones” and 
Husband is Somewhere in California with Las‘cv. 
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to Who 


Corinne Griffith will be We know just as well as you do 
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Miss Gretchen Hartman, 
California 
Dear Madam: 

You ought to come back to New | 
| York. Your husband, Alan Hale, | 
| looks lonesomer’ and lonesomer every 

day, and nobody in the Friars Club 
will play pool with him any more, 
because he always wins. Can’t you 
do something about it? 


A FRIEND OF HE 
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He Owes It All to a Penny Arcade 


Albert E. (“Silent”) Smith gives an ‘interviewer, for the first time, the story of Vitagraph 


‘By Paul Grant 


NE evening in 1895 a young man visited a penny 
arcade, somewhereinnewyork. He dropped a 
penny in the slot of a kinetoscope and saw a few 
seconds of moving pictures of a boxing exhibition, 

or something of the sort. 

Even if this had not happened, Aibert E. Smith might 
still have become founder and organizing genius of 
Vitagraph. But the cold fact of history is that Vitagraph 
was born in those few peeping seconds. Mr. Smith had 
been a photographer, he was a skillful mechanic, and at 


that time owned a part interest in a traveling vaudeville 
show, in which he himself performed sleight of hand tricks, 
and possibly “doubled in brass.” There were practically 
no moving picture exhibitions then—twenty-two years ago. 
As he peeped into the curious machine it occurred to him 
that if a means could be devised of throwing these moving 
pictures on a sheet where a whole audience could see them, 
a hundred nickels could be gathered in at one time, where 
the kinetoscope harvested only pennies. 

A few films were being made, and the problem of the 
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projection machine was being attacked by scores of in- 


ventors. Mr. Smith worked a little faster than the others. 
In 1896 he completed his first apparatus and became an 
exhibitor of pictures. The vital principle of his machine. 
since incorporated into all projectors, was a “setting” 
device which keeps the picture in its exact position on the 
screen, A year later he bought out another machine, and 
Vitagraph was born of the combination. 

Originally, therefore, Vitagraph was an exhibiting com- 
pany. It did not even sell the Smith machines, but rented 
them out for entertainments, after the demand for pictures 
had become so great that Mr. Smith’s company could not 
personally conduct all exhibitions. It was not until 1899 
that the company engaged in a side issue which eventually 
absorbed all its attention—making pictures. 

Vitagraph was then located on the top floor of 140 
Nassau Street. Meanwhile W. H. (Pop) Rock had come 
up from Louisiana with picture shows of his own, and had 
cut into the Smith monopoly, so Smith took him into the 
company. Then they decided to try their hand at making 
pictures. Edison was the only important American manu- 
facturer, and the demand was growing. Comedies fifty feet 
long (one-hundredth the length of today’s average feature) 
were the standard. So they took a camera up on the roof of 
140 Nassau and made the first Vitagraph, the negative of 
which, most unfortunately, was destroyed in a fire. It was 
“The Burglar on the Roof,”’ and the cast of characters 
comprised J. Stuart Blackton, the stenographer, the office 
boy and the janitor’s wife. 

“That picture was full of pep,” Mr. Smith mused, as he 
looked clear through the upholstered offices in Flatbush 
back into those exciting, creative moments, eighteen years 
ago. I sincerely believe that, at that moment, Mr. Smith 
would have traded the entire negative of his new feature. 
“For France,” for the fifty wobbly feet of “The Burglar 
on the Roof.” A man who can create anything will do 
foolish things of that sort sometimes. I think this was 
one of the times. 

“I’m glad you came to talk about those days,” he said. 
“I like to think about them, but I’m so busy that I don’t 
have much time for it.” 

Surely the memories of the strides Vitagraph made from 
that fifty-foot comedy, full of pep, to its present dimen- 
sions, must be pleasant. Especially to Albert E. Smith. 
For the history of Vitagraph with all its ups and downs— 
and it has been refinanced at least twice—has been the 
history of one man, Smith. It has traveled pretty much in 
a straight line, its only problems being those of any big 
enterprise which, from time to time, outgrows its working 
capital. One year after making the first comedy Vitagraph 
moved to larger quarters on Nassau Street, where it estab- 
lished a regular plant and studio. Five years later; five 
lots were purchased on Elm Avenue, Brooklyn, and a build- 
ing, forty by sixty feet, erected. Today the Vitagraph 
plant at this spot covers one and a half city blocks, and 
has the largest floor space of any single picture factory in 
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the world in its rectangle of four-story buildings. A plant 
also has been established in Hollywood, and one was about 
to be opened in the environs of Paris when the war neces- 
sitated a postponement. 

Such the fruits of a peep into a slot machine.’ 

The one thing Mr. Smith possesses in greater degree than 
any other leader of the film industry I have met, is the 
genius for seeing beyond the big city. He sees all America 
in truer proportions than the men whose experience and 
vision are bounded by the limits of Times Square. You 
never tind him around the Astor, where the “magnates” 
foregather. And he emphatically declares that policies 
which have a tendency to place the best moving pictures 
out of the reach of the small town and village exhibitor, 
must fail. 

“The moving picture,’ he says, “has succeeded because 
it has taken the big city to the hamlet. Before its time, 
farmers wives were constantly going insane through lone- 
liness and lack of communication with the world. Then 
came a combination of two inventions and a business inno- 
vation—the pictures, the cheap automobile, and the mail 
order business. The wives of many farmers are now often 
garbed as fashionably—and certainly in as good taste—as 
women on Fifth Avenue. They learn the art of dress and 
home decoration from pictures, and the mail order house 
does the rest. 

“These isolated people were almost foreigners in their 
native land until the Ford and the moving picture brought 
them into the fold. Nor are they unconscious of the fact. 
Go to the little country town and see the long lines of 
farmers’ machines in front of the one picture house. It is 
to this patronage that the films owe their great success. 
Such houses as these cannot afford big prices. The future, 
no less than the past of pictures, depends upon keeping 
them within reach of those who need them most.” 

The Vitagraph has been called “the cradle of stars.” 
Among the now famous players who began their careers 
with this parent concern are E. K. Lincoln, Donald Hall, 
Corinne Griffith, Mildred Manning, Norma Talmadge, 
James Young, Clara Kimball Young, James Morrison, 
Mabel Normand, Ralph Ince, Anita Stewart, Earle Wil- 
liams, Edith Storey, Antonio Moreno, Lillian Walker, 
Frank Daniels, Myrtle Gonzales, William Duncan, Dorothy 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, Maurice Costello, Vir- 
ginia Pearson, Charles Richman, S. Rankin Drew, Harry 
Morey, Leah Baird, Lucille Lee Stewart, Naomi Childers, 
Mary Anderson, Bobby Connelly, Nell Shipman, Arline 
Pretty, John Bunny. Flora Finch, Hughie Mack, Wallie 
Van. 

But the arrival and departure of notables has caused no 
turmoil in the corporation. Behind the events of the day, 
the month, the year, was one consistent, constructive mind, 
the balance wheel that maintained the momentum, the keen 
brain that was back of the keen eyes that peeped into a 
slot machine in a penny arcade in 1895, the genius of 
Albert E. Smith. 





Acquitted ! 


After centuries of 
been exonerated from 
against her. 

Ever since the incident of the apple, woman has 
been the object of calumny 

She has been called “the weaker sex,” the temptress. 
a parasite. She has been scolded for her vanity and 
for her extravagance. She has been ridiculed for her 
adherence to fashions. 

But all these charges she has disproved. She 
shown herself capable of doing the work of men; 


wrongtul accusation, woman has 
the cruelest of all indictments 


has 
she 


has exposed the tact that in all these things of which 
she had been accused, man was an equal offender. 

One thing has remained, until now. Upon one point, 
man has insisted that she stood alone, the great culprit. 
And woman has bowed humbly before her accusers. 

They have said that she talked too much, that she 
could not control her tongue, that she must always | 
have the last word, that she gossiped—in short that 
she was a slave to speech. 

But that was yesterday; today the truth is revealed 

For in the Silent Drama woman is supreme. 
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O have the exquisite, soft, smooth skin 
that can stand the critical eye of the cam- 
erais really most simple. At bedtime, to 
remove the traces of the day, apply a little 
_ Pompeian NIGHT Cream, then—go to 
, sleep. That’sall. While yousleep the sooth- 
_ ing, refreshing properties of this delightfully 
_ fragrant, snow-white unguent will be sooth- 
* ing and beautifying your skin. Use Pom- 
+ peian NIGHT Cream faithfully and a soft, 
smooth youthful skin will be your joyful pos- 
session. Jars 35c and 75c, at the stores. 


Is anybody in your family troubled with 
Dandruff? Ifso, don’t let the matter be neg- 
lected, as Dandruff often causes the hair to 
fallout. Our new product, Pompeian 
HAIR Massage, has already won thousands 
of friends all over the country because it has 
stopped their Dandruff. It is a liquid (not 
a cream) and is not oily or sticky. Delight- 
ful to use. 50c and $1 bottles, at the stores. 


Both products guaranteed by the makers of 
the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 


t 1918 Mary Pickford Art Panel 


(No advertising on the front) 


Miss Pickford has granted Pompeian exclusive rights for a 1918 
a Mary Pickford Art Panel. Beautifully colored. Size 28x74 
¢, inches. Art Store value 50c, Most attractive picture 
an of this popular little film star yet reproduced. Clip 
ae ae the coupon, enclose 10c and receive both Art Panel 

: and sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


SESSKEESSRESSRARERERERERESECREERERESEREREEREEEEETRESEEReeeeeeeess 4 
(Stamps accepted, dime preferred) “3 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland,O. 


| Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art 7 
| Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 
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POAT AAR 


H. O. Davis, vice-president and general manager of Triangle, and James R. Quirk, editor and general manager of Photoplay, 
going over the record of manuscripts of the Scenario Contest. 


H. O. Davis to Announce 


Scenario Contest Winners 


FTER several months of unavoidable delays, as 
A annoying to PHoToPLAyY as to the many contributors 

to its big scenario contest, a telegram was received 
from Mr. H. O. Davis just before this issue went to press. 
that the race had narrowed to ten manuscripts, and a final 
decision would be reached at an early date. 

Mr. Davis is vice president and general manager of the 
Triangle Film Corporation. He is the final tribunal in 
the awarding of the four prizes, $1,000 for the first, $500 
for the second, $300 and $200 for the third and fourth. 

In the last few months the Triangle Company has under- 
gone a complete reorganization under the direction of Mr. 
Davis, an acknowledged genius in constructive work of 
this kind. 

When Thomas H. Ince deserted Triangle there imme- 
diately arose a controversy as to whether or not he was 
entitled to the fruits of the contest which was begun while 
he was the principal Triangle director. It was decided 
that the Triangle Company had the right to the prize win- 
ning manuscripts as Mr. Ince was merely an employe of 
the company when the contest was organized. 

Meanwhile, experts read the thousands of manuscripts 
which were entered, setting aside those with the greatest 
possibilities, and returning the others. Another elimina- 
tion reading followed, resulting in an even hundred being 
reserved. ‘These were sent to Culver City, California. 

Owing to the fact that with the departure of Mr. Ince, 
the entire policy of the Triangle was changed, with the 
intention of producing still better pictures than before, 
Mr. Davis found it necessary to have the cream of the 
manuscripts read once again, with his new policies in view. 

All these complications have caused delay, and the im- 


% 


patient authors must try to realize that everything which 
has been done was to the end that their interests should 
be safeguarded, and there has been no neglect on the part 
of either Mr. Davis or PHOTOPLAY. 

In his telegram, Mr. Davis expressed extreme satisfac- 
tion with the quality of the ten manuscripts which had 
been selected in the final combing as the best of the hun- 
dred. He said that the final decision of the prize winners 
would be reached in September, and no expense or effort 
would be spared to make productions worthy of the stories. 

No better fortune could have come to the prize winners 
than that their stories should be recorded for the screen 
under the direction of Mr. Davis. He has taken the deep- 
est interest in the contest, and has declared his intention 
of making the resultant productions the finest that the 
resources of the Triangle corporation can procure. 

Mr. Davis’ record in the film world makes this declara- 
tion one of the utmost importance. It was he who made 
Bluebirds the success they are today. While his greatest 
work as controller at Universal City was supposed to be 
the institution of an efficiency system for preventing 
waste, it was he who saw the possibilities in the higher 
class of productions from the big plant. He proved at 
once that he was no mere counting-room manager, but 
kad a keen insight into the best achievements of the 
camera and the screen. The present high status of Blue- 
bird pictures is a direct result. 

So within a few weeks the patience of the contestants 
will be rewarded, not alone by the prizes, but in the 
knowledge that they will be given a big boost on the road 
to fame when Triangle produces their stories under Mr. 
Davis’ personal supervision. 
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Five Years Ago This Month 


Mae Marsh, after succeeding Alice 
Joyce as Kalem’s leading woman, went 
over to Director Tom Ince’s company to 
succeed Ethel Grandin in ingenue parts. 


They were careful not to overtax 
your intelligence in those days. When 
Kleine produced “Shylock,” in two reels, 
several minor characters in the original 
drama were thoughtfully omitted, not for 
artistic purposes, but because the dear 
public was not conversant with the plot 
and would become confused by so numer- 
ous a Cast. 


AMERICAN 


Ls 
AMERICAN Fila MFG CO 


‘ 


Facade of the “Flying A” Studio in Santa Barbara as 


it was five years ago when the American Company 

settled there. The Studio was built in the cor- 

ner of an ostrich farm which has given way 
to commercial improvements. 


Gene Gauntier went over to 
Ireland to write scenarios and 
play leads in them, under 
the direction of Sidney 
Olcott. 

California had been dis- 
covered, but wasn’t nearly 
s0 popular, as Chicago as a 
producing center. Edendale, 
in one corner of Los Angeles, 
was the chief outpost of the 
sunshine pioneers. 


Sixty per cent of the films used 
in England were American, fifteen per 
cent Italian, ten per cent French and six 


per cent British. That was because the 
American films were in- 
variably “westerns.” The 


demand for “westerns” was 
so great that European 
producers tried to satisfy 
it by duplicating Broncho 
Billy’s stuff in their own 
back yard and got all 
gummed up by having 
their “Indians” ride, not 
the scrawny, undersized 
“snakes” of the plains, but 
sleek, bob-tailed French 
cavalry mounts. 


Kathlyn Williams was wearing a very 
good-looking watch won in a golf match. 

The Screen Ciub held its first election. 
King Baggot was chosen president and 
John Bunny, G. M. Anderson and Arthur 
Johnson were vice presidents. 


% 





No longer being able totally to ignore 
the existence of the upstart movies, stage 
celebrities assumed a graciously con- 
descending attitude. Otis Skinner, play- 
ing in “Kismet” in Chicago, was a guest 
at the Selig studio. He must have been 
impressed, because, in an address made 
some days later before the City Club 
of St. Louis, he admitted that motion 
pictures were “often educational, fur- 
nished a cheap form of entertainment 
for the masses and were destined to make 
as great advancement in the future as 
in the past.” 


FILM MFG. & 


Below: 
Studios of 
the Ameri- 
can Film 


we” 


AMERICAN Filll MFG CO 
i 


Company, 
Inc. as they 
look today. 














The original company of cowboys who made the 
old “Westerns’’ lined up, with President Samuel 
S. Hutchinson on the extreme right. 


By act of Congress, the national copy- 
right law was extended to include motion 
picture photoplays and motion pictures 
other than photoplays. 


A London artist, happening in at a 
cinema theatre, saw a “Flying A” film, 
“The Call of the Range.” Recognizing 
in the leading character a perfect speci- 
men of American manhood, he communi- 
cated with the actor, who thereupon sent 
him a photograph, with permission to use 
it for a model. That’s why visitors at 
the South Wales Art Academy at Cardiff 
are puzzled by the haunting resemblance 
between the features of the man on can- 
vas and those of Warren Kerrigan. ‘The 
picture represents the cowboy of our 
great plains, mounted on a pinto pony 
and gazing off toward the mountains in 
the west. 


“The youngest leading lady in motion 


pictures” was Ruth Stonehouse’s soubri- 
quet. 
Flo LaBadie did a picture called 


“Some Fools There Were,” the plural 
number being adopted doubtless because 
it was considered to be more consistent 
with the accepted birth-rate. 


Mary Miles Minter and the Farnum 
boys were playing in “The Littlest Rebel’ 
on the stage. 


Motion pictures for the 
first time were a feature of 
a presidential campaign. 
President Taft had himself 
motographed in colors, the 
Colonel did a few poses 
which doubtless have been 
of great inspirational value 
to “Doug” Fairbanks, and 
Woodrow Wilson, more 
coy, was chased by the 
camera man from stump to 
stump. 


Creighton Hale was playing on the 
London stage. 


Romaine Fielding was appointed deputy 
sheriff of Prescott, Arizona. He was 
directing Lubin pictures there. 
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_ Polish and Protect Your Linoleum 








With Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Any housewife can easily apply it and 
keep her floors in perfect condition by simply wiping up the dust occa- 
sionally with a dry cloth. Less than an hour is required for polishing a 
good-sized floor and it may be walked upon immediately. Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax brings out the pattern of Linoleum and preserves it. 


A Dust-Proof Furniture Polish 














Polish all your furniture—including the piano—with. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax. You will be surprised at the 
wonderful improvement. It cleans and polishes in one 
operation—protects and preserves varnish, adding years 


to its life—covers up mars and small surface scratches 
and prevents checking. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
will quickly and permanently remove that bluish 
cloudy appearance from your mahogany furniture. 


JOHN SON’S 


“Lreurd and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnsor’- Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Form as well as paste. 
Many people prefer the Liquid Wax as it polishes instantly with but 
very little rubbing—you can go over a roomful of furniture, a good 





sized floor, or an automobile in half-an-hour. 


Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax is ex- 


actly the same as the Paste Wax except that it is Liquid. 


Contains No Oil 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains absolutely no oil, 
consequently, it givesa hard, dry, glass-like polish which 
does not collect or hold the dust. It never becomes soft or 
sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body. 


Tell your dealer that Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made 
in Liquid Form and insist upon his supplying you with it. 


A Splendid Auto Polish 


With Johnson's Prepared Wax you can make your 
car look like new and save the cost of revarnishing. 
It covers up mars and scratches—removes road oil— pre- 
vents checking and cracking—sheds water and dust and 
makes a ‘‘wash”’ last twice aslong. It preserves the varnish and 
protects it from the weather, adding years to its life and beauty. 


Wnite for our folder on Keeping Your Car Young— it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. P.P.11 Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Two days passed, the first very trying 
I must admit; the second not so bad. We 
were not greatly annoyed by Drake’s 
sharpshooters, though they fired into the 
cave at irregular intervals apparently as a 
warning to us to keep well under cover. 
They fired also at night when the moon 
had risen, so that we had to be very 
careful. 

Fortunately the recesses of the cave 
were roomy and as long as we remained in 
them we were in no danger. I had moved 
our stores and beds and firewood into 
them under cover of the darkness and 
the water was also accessible without risk. 
These recesses were of irregular shape, 
containing chambers on different levels, 
some of them communicating by passages 
where one’ had to stoop low to squeeze 
through. The longest of them penetrated 
for perhaps fifty feet into the cliff and 
then broke up in various impassable di- 
verticula. Our “living room” as we called 
it was fairly well lighted up to about four 
o'clock, but we had a lantern and a drum 
of kerosene. Most of these things the 
bishop and I had hauled up to the cave 
during the first days of our exile. 

Acting on Enid’s suggestion we organ- 
ized our classes and what with these and 
the preparation of our simple meals and 
little games which we invented we man- 
aged pretty well. Many victims of op- 
pression have suffered worse things than 
to be shut up in a cave with the one most 
dearly beloved. There are no doubt many 
free agents who would be quite willing to 
exchange a few weeks of liberty for such 
an incarceration. We slept a great deal 
and ate sparingly, for our stores were lim- 
ited and it was necessary to economize in 
the matter of fuel. The worst of it was 
really, I think, the knowledge of how we 
were being plundered and of how Drake 
must be chuckling as he went about the 
business. 

Then, the morning of the third day as 
we were getting our frugal breakfast the 
racket made by the gang below suddenly 
ceased, or rather, it changed its key. A 
moment later Drake’s big voice began to 
bellow orders and presently we heard the 
whine of sheaves and the clank of the 
windlass, also the rattle of oars and a 
great deal of excited jabbering. 

“Holy St. Christopher .’ I cried 
to Enid, “they’re clearing out. Somebody 
must be coming!” I sprang up and looked 
out and that moment of curiosity and lack 
of caution came near to being my bane, for 
as if by way of a parting benediction a 
whole volley was fired into the cave, one 
bullet striking just above my head and 
filling my eyes with grit. I wiped them 
clear and peered out more cautiously and 
presently the peak of the mainsail became 


visible as it crawled rapidly up and the. 


halliards took the weight of half a dozen 
of the blacks. Then up came the foresail 
and directly after the jib, hauled 
aback to catch the light draught fanning 
in from the sea. Lying with so short a 
scope the anchor was quickly broken out 
and in an incredibly short time the Mad- 
cap was standing across the lagoon on a 
short tack which would enable her to 
make the passage of the entrance on the 
next. 
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The men in the fighting tops kept up 
a steady fire until the schooner passed out 
of range, when the bulky affairs which 
had been hoisted to strops about half-way 
up the topmasts were lowered to the deck. 
Enid and I had gone to the ledge outside 
the mouth of the cave as soon as the fir- 
ing stopped and now we looked eagerly 
out to sea. For a moment there was 
nothing visible on the horizon, when all 
at once a thin column of black smoke 
rose and drifted off to leeward. 

I fixed the spot with my glasses and 
discovered two slender spars so closely 
spaced as to show that the vessel was 
heading straight in for Trocadero. She 
was still hull down even from our eleva- 
tion and could scarcely have been discov- 
ered but for the smoke, the topmasts being 
barely visible even through the glasses. I 
looked anxiously at the Madcap, gliding 
rapidly out with a swiftly ebbing tide and 
a freshening breeze which would be even 
stronger once out from under the lee of 
the crater. 

“That chap that’s coming will never lay 
eyes on Drake,’ I said to Enid. “By the 
time he gets up over the horizon Drake 
will have the island between them. The 
breeze is going to freshen right along and 
before this steamer, whatever she is, gets 


‘up here Drake will be out of sight, espe- 


cially as Trocadero is a place that one 
doesn’t care to rush at full bore.” 

“Well, anyhow we are out of our dun- 
geon,” Enid answered, “and I suppose 
that you will never learn to play the 
piano by note or learn to converse fluently 
with the deaf and dumb. Do you think 
that Drake made much of a haul?” 

“From the jabbering going on it sound- 
ed like. it,” I answered, gloomily. ‘“How- 
ever, the hand is not played out yet.” 

We sat talking and watching the ap- 
proaching steamer until presently I began 
to be impressed by the fact that she did 
not approach at all. ‘From time to time 
there would rise fresh puffs of smoke, 
showing that her fires were being vigor- 
ously tended, but the length of topmast 
visible remained precisely the same. 
“What ails the critter that she can’t haul 
herself chest over the sky-line?” I asked. 
“From the way he’s been coaling up 
you'd think it was a destroyer and the 
boy in command late for his date ashore, 
but I can’t see that she’s budged for the 
last twenty minutes. If that’s the best he 
can do Drake might have got in another 
watch of work.” 

And then came a surprise. For, as I 
stared intently at the small, slender spars 
they seemed to swell and widen and whiten 
and then to separate and lo! Here was 
no steamer nor gunboat but a small 
schooner making sail and not so very far 
away, being merely hull down. Up went 
jib and forestaysail and then as I caught 
the general expression of her sail plan I let 
out a yell in praise of the patron Saint of 
those who go down to the sea in ships. 
There could be no mistake. The dispro- 
portionate size of this schooner’s mainsail 
to the rest of her rig distinguished her 
even at that distance as none other than 
Captain Billy Connors’ Favorite. How 
she happened to be there I could not 
imagine, but I understood the smoke. 


“Tt’s good old Billy Connors, God bless 
his puckered old mug,” I cried to Enid. 
“He’s got wind of the fix I'm in somehow 
or other and come to raise the siege. He 
made that smoke to bluff Drake out, and 
that’s better than if he had sunk the Mad- 
cap. Drake is as sensitive to ridicule as 
a nigger or a child and Billy will see that 
the yarn spreads like yellow jack.” 

Enid did not answer and I looked at 
her in surprise. I had expected transports 
of joy, but it appears that I had yet a 
great deal to learn about my fiancee. Now, 
her broad and low forehead was faintly 
creased and her eyes had the “hanging 
look” which might have been found in 
those of her jurist ancestor. Her general 
expression in fact gave the impression of 
suppressed anger and resentment. 

“TI wish that Captain Connors hadn't 
done that,” said she. 

“Frightened Drake away?” I asked. 

“Yes. He should have waited until 
night and then sailed in and caught him. 
There is a moon now. As it is, Drake has 
got off scot free.” 

“Oh, hang the pearls,” I answered. 

“Why, certainly,” she retorted, “and 
hang Drake. That part of it is much 
more important.” And she turned and 
walked back into the cave. 


CHAPTER XV 


If there is any case of unalloyed hap- 
piness on record I should like to hear 
about it in order to express my disbelief. 

For even when the Favorite swam up 
into the lagoon and I saw lined up along 
her rail my faithful Charley Dollar with 
six of the fighting men of Kialu and real- 
ized that Billy Connors must have been 
sent by Harris there was still a fly in my 
amber cup of content. This was I ac- 
knowledge rank ingratitude on my part 
and must have been irksome to the blessed 
Saint Christopher who had so benignly 
served me, to say nothing of a certain 
pagan goddess of love by whom I had 
been so divinely favored. And yet Enid’s 
words had left their sting and I knew that 
I should never be entirely happy until I 
had settled my score with Drake. For 
this scoundrelly and debauched freebooter 
had threatened me, outwitted me, shamed 
me and mocked me by shutting me up in 
a hole in the rocks with the woman I was 
bound to protect, wounded us both no 
matter how slightly and then after four 
days’ plundering of my property de- 
camped none the worse for the venture 
and no doubt considerably the richer for 
it. If I could fish up a great black pearl 
in the bight of a seine there was no tell- 
ing what he might have taken in four 
days’. time with such a gang as he had 
operated. 

All of this had not struck me in the 
first flush of exultation at our relief, and 
it might not have struck me at all but for 
Enid’s words. But now I looked rather 


bitterly at the Favorite and did not speak 
to Enid who was standing at my side on 
the edge of the beach, herself as silent as 
Lot’s wife after her crystallization and no 
less bitter than either that unfortunate 
(Continued on page II4) 
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20 Ampere — 28-30 Volts— National Mazda C Lamp 


Announcing a New Lamp 


Flickerless light makes better pictures. This new NATIONAL 
MAZDA lamp produces a steady, uniform, evenly distributed light. 
It will provide steadier, sharper, more brilliant pictures than lamps 
now in use. 


NATIONAL MAZDA lamps are a very real contribution to the 
enjoyment of motion pictures. They project clear, steady, un- 
wavering light. They throw a sharper picture on the screen, one 
that is as brilliantly clear at the outer edges as at the center. A// 
the flickering of light is gone. You can have no idea what a relief 
this is to the eyes until you have yourself seen a NATIONAL 
MAZDA-projected picture. 


‘ 


The operator has ‘‘nothing to watch but the film’’. He works 
no longer in dangerous fumes. If there were zo other reason, the 
public ought to insist upon NATIONAL MAZDA projection, 
and the management ought to accept it most willingly, because 
it so completely removes the worst hazards of the operator’s job. 


You have not looked in vain to Nela Park for the better lighting 
of homes, stores. factories, streets, trains, and automobiles. Now 
in this newest lighting field, you have the solution of your problem 
for Nela Park accomplishment has again come. Full information 
on the projection lighting problem on request. Nela Specialties 
Division, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 135 
Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
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Keep your Kodak busy. 


«The Army lives on letters’ is the way the boys at the front 
put it. And when those longed-for envelopes with the home 
town post mark contain pictures of the home folks and home 


doings, they go far toward making lighter hearts and happier 


faces. 


Keep your Kodak busy for the sake of the lads in the trenches, 
the boys in camp and on shipboard. Help keep tight the bonds 
between the home and those who are fighting for that home. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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ADMIRER. WASHINGTON, D. C.—As a rule 
we disregard questions concerning employ- 
ment in the motion pictures, but in your 
case we will make an exception. If you are, 
as you say, nineteen years old and weigh 
135 pounds and wear your hair in long 
curls, there should be a summary court 
martial and—but what we intended to say 
was that it is very difficult for an outsider 
to break into the movies at this time; Octo- 
ber particulariy, being one of the twelve 
most difficult months in which to make the 
ettempt. , 


S. A., BurraLo, N. Y.—There is a J. Frank 
Giendon who has been with Lubin, Kalem. 
Metro, and Gaumont. His address is Screen 
Club, New York City. 


DEsOLATE, BELEN, N. M.—Ham and Bud 
are no more; that is, there are no more Ham 
and Bud comedies as Lloyd Hamilton and 
Bud Duncan have dissolved partnership and 
quit Kalem. Hamilton is now in Fox come- 
dies. 

MiLprep, Fresno, Car.—William S. Hart 
has always worn that name and he was on 
the stage for a good many years before look- 
ing into the clicking camera. 


L. V. M., PritapetpH1A.—Is it an argu- 
ment you want or what? David Powell is 
married. Unfortunately they don’t allow the 
Answer Man to edit the whole magazine so 
occasionally contradictory statements creep 
in. Please accept our most humble apology 
and we won't do it again, maybe. 


THeEopoRA, LARCHMONT, N. ¥Y.—Do we be- 
lieve in schools? If you had to read some 
of the letters we pore over daily, you'd be 
a great booster for our institutions of learn- 
ing, particularly those in which writing and 
spelling are taught. Geraldine Farrar was 
born in Melrose, Mass. Write her care 
Lasky’s, Hollywood. Pauline Frederick was 
born in Boston, about 32 years ago. Earle 
Foxe is 29 and has been married several 
times. 


PELHAM, PELHAM Manor, N. ¥.—Gerda 
Holmes is the wife of Rapley Holmes a well 
known actor. William Desmond is mar- 
ried. “Devil's Payday” cast runs something 
like this: Gregory Van Houten, Franklyn 
Farnum; Jean Haskins, Leah Baird; Hazel 
Davidson, Gertrude Astor; James Hanley, 
Charles Perley; Mrs. Haskins, Countess Du 
Cello; Mr. Haskins, Seymour Hastings. 


envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 
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to get questions answered in this Department. 


play. Do not ask questions touching 


NETTIE, BRoOKLYN.—Guy Coombs is back 


behind the footlights. Agnes Vernon is noi 
married to Herbert Rawlinson because Her- 
bert Rawlinson is already married to Rob- 
erta Arnold, who might object to Herb 
marrying somebody else. Clara Kimball 
Young’s pictures made by her own corpora- 
tion are “The Common Law,” “The Fool- 
ish Virgin,’ “The Price She Paid” and “The 
Fasiest Way.” 





N order to provide space 

for the hundreds of new 
correspondents in this de- 
partment, it is the aim of 
the Answer Man to refrain 
from repetitions. If you can’t 
find your answer under your 
own name, look for it under 
another. 

All letters sent to this de- 
partment which do not con- 
tain the full name and address 
of the sender, will be disre- 
garded. Please do not violate 
this rule. 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers, such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one 
scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address: only initials will be published if requested. 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped \~ 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 


religion, 
Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 


It A 








NICK, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA.—Arihur 
Johnson died a year ago last winter. 

D. A., STAMFoRD, Conn.—Lew Cody is 
now earning his ice cream sodas at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., playing with Gail Kane for 
Mutual. Before that he played in Mabel 
Normand’s “Mickey” for a year or so. 


IsABEL, DIAMONDVILLE. Wyo.—Synopses 
are outa our line. Muriel Ostriche played 
opposite Arthur Ashley in “The Speed King.” 
Mr. Ashley has brown hair and blue eyes. 
How’s that for a description? 


M. A. P.. Punxsutawney, Pa.—It was 
Marie Doro and not Viola Dana in “Com- 
mon Ground” and Thomas Meighan was the 
nice looking judge. 


G. F., Sacinaw, Micu.—A. D. Sears was 
the government investigator in “The Girl of 
the Timberclaims” and Bennie Schuman the 
secretary. Niles Welch is 29 and is married. 









M. B., Huntsvitte, Ata.—Your catalogue 
received and contents noted. To the best of 
our ability the following constitute part of 
the answers: Mary Pickford weighs about 
105 and her latest picture is “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” Marguerite Clark 
weighs 90 pounds and her latest the “Sub- 
Deb,” story by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Norma Talmadge is five feet, three inches 
high. Billie Burke was born in Washington, 
D. C. Her eyes are blue. Anita Stewari 
is five two, and weighs 125. It’s her real 
name. Shirley Mason was born in Brooklyn 
and weighs 94; hair brown, eyes grey. 
Louise Lovely was born in Sydney, Australia 
in 1896, is a blonde and her real name is 
Louise Welch. Bessie. Love weighs 100 
pounds and her latest picture is “Wee Lady 
Betty.” (P. S. All weights subject to 
change.) 


AMAC, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Sure en- 
joyed your novelette and some day when 
you have lots of time write us another. You 
are perfectly right about the dearth of goo: 
picture stories. It is rapidly becoming a 
tragedy and something is bound to happen 
pretty soon. Many thanks for your en- 
comiums, bouquets, etc. Hurts our feelings 
awfully to be told such nice things. 


Linpy, Kinsman, O.—It will certainly 
cheer her up immensely if you write Marie 
Walcamp that she is pretty. She is at Uni- 
versal City; so is Eddie Polo and Francis 
Ford and Grace Cunard, and Jack Holt is 
at Lasky’s. 


Mary, Los ANGELEs.—Sorry to have made 
you wait so long but your letter appears to 
have been resting on the bottom of the deck. 
Edwin Arden, Bliss Milford and Kathryn 
Browne-Decker played the principal roles 
in “The Beloved Vagabond.” 


C. E. S.. Battrmore, Mp.—The colored 
stills that are used for lobby displays may 
be obtained only from the various film ex- 
changes. PHOTOPLAY was started about six 
vears ago but has been under the present 
management only about two and a half 
years 


E. K., Hotste1n, Ia—Molly Malone is 20 
years old. Cleo Madison and Grace Cunard 
were married this year. 


Futter FAN, New York City.—Gene- 
vieve Hamper and Mary Fuller seem to be 
temporarily in retirement. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued 


Meei your favorite 


Movie Sfar 











These photo post 
cards of your movie 
favorite present 
such exact like- 
nesses, that to 
possess them is 
a good deal like 
meeting them 
personally. We 
were the first to 
sell by mail post- 
card photos and 
photographs of 
the movie stars and to- 
day are the largest di- 
rect-to-you distributors. 





send 
tance. 


with 


May Allison 
Theda Bara 

rs. Ve enon Castle 
Alice Brad 
Billie Burke 
Francis X. Bushman 
June Caprice 
Lon Chaney 
Marguerite Clark 
Viola Dana 
Grace Darling 
Grace Darmond 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Franklin Farnum 

eva Gerber 
Myrtle Gonzales 
Creighton Hale 
w.s art 
Louise Huff 
fopert y rt Julian 

lie King 

Harold Lockwood 
Louise Lovely 

ary McLaren 
Marie Osborne 
Virginia Pearson 
Dor« thy Phillips 
Jack Pickford 
Mary Fickf< ord 
Eddie Pol 
Myrtle Ste -dman 
Norma Talmadge 
Pearl White 
Clara Kimball Young 





Take Your Choice 


Make your selection for 
as many as you want and 
your remit- 
Our money back 
guarantee protects you. 


500 others that you know. 


18 | 100 | 100 for $1 
25c $1.00 
haveoightcenot your own MONEY BACK 
fore ‘ora dollar for 's | | TF DISSATISFIED 


with manyscreen favor- 
ites enablesusto include 
exclusive and recent 
poses at these low prices 


18 for 25c 


| Personal acquaintance 





















































SPECIAL 


Actual photographs in 
attractive poses. Size 
8x10 of all feature 
Stars, at 50c each. 
Wehavemany Stars 
in different y iews 
and poses. Get 3 
beautiful photos of 
your favorite. Spec- 
ial at $1.00 for3. Send 
stamp for sample 
card and our list. 
Sent free with all orders. 


The Film 
Portrait Co. 


127 A First Place 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 














odors,* 


different 


EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER, , 235 First St., San Francisco 


You have never seen ae 


The most concentrated and exquisite perfume 
ever made. 
single drop lasts days. 
with long glass stopper, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; 
Lily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 

Send 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle. 






Flower Drops 


The above also comes in less concentrated 
* (usual perfume) form at $1.00 an ounce at 
4 druggists or by mail, with two new extra 
*Mon Amour” 
which are very fine. 
box, five 25c bottles same size as picture, 


like this before 


Produced without alcohol. 
Bottles like picture, 


TRACE MARK REG 





STEREO 


and **Garden Queen,” 
Send $1.00 for souvenir 


odors. Send stamps or currency. 














| ing to modern standards. 





N. Poe, 
You sure 


HicH PrRatrie, ALTA., CANADA.— 
gotta get 200 miles away from a 
movie show to appreciate the silent stage. 
Wot? Sometimes we wish we could get that 
far—what we started to say was that Theda 
is not married and Pearl is still serializing. 


A. H., AsHEvILLE, N. C.—How do you 
distinguish between those players whom you 
are “crazy about” and those you “adore?” 
Of course, if you have seen Billie Burke in 
more photoplays than “Peggy” and “Gloria's 
Romance,” you have the advantage of us. 
Dick Travers is with the Sunshine Film Co. 
Write again but do, child, go easier on the 


paper. 
J. M., NasHviIL_e, TenN.—Dustin Farnum 
at Fox, ‘Hollywood, Cal., and Marguerite 


Clark at Famous, New York City. 


Maser, OmMaAuHA, NeEB.—Kathlyn Williams 
was Cherry in “The Spoilers” and Constance 
Talmadge is “wonderful.” Rudolph Cam- 
eron has appeared in other than those plays 


you mention. 


J. B., Vicror1a, AUSTRALIA.—Neither Marie 
Walcamp nor Violet Mersereau are married 
Both are with Universal. 


: = 
Douglas 


PiTTsBURGH, Pa.—Having seen 
Fairbanks since “In Again; Out 
Again,” you have probably seen the answer 
to your question concerning his plays. They 
certainly do have sure-enough music for ball- 


room scenes. You mustn't ask if certain 
players are “stuck on themselves” or 
“prigs.’ Self-esteem is a relative quality. 


Some persons would consider a man with a 
normal quantity of self-respect “stuck up.” 
Self-confidence is a requisite to success on 
stage or screen, yet many mistake that qual- 
ity for conceit. Don’t try to get too far 
back of the screen. 

FRANKIE, TurIN, N. Y.—Norma Nichols 
was Blanche Sweet’s sister in “Tides of Bar- 
negat.” It’s hard to tell what stories will 
be re-filmed, but we would like to see some 
of the old favorites done over again accord- 
Did you like the 
story about Vivian Martin in a recent issue ? 





FRIEND, SPOKANE, WASH.—You may 
out all formality with us. 
concerning our identity. If it will do you 
any good we can assure you that your 
mental picture of the Answer Man is an 
hallucination, as it were—way off, kid. 
That baby in “Whose Baby?” was just one 
of those borrowed babies. Miss Pickford’s 
cute little niece bears this name, Mary char- 


cut 
Also questions 





| lotte Pickford Rupp. 


Bitty PENN, PHILADELPHIA.—Better late 


’n never; yes? Hawaii is a United States 
territory, which is one reason why they 
use U. S. money there. However, “The 


Bottle Imp” was not filmed in that country, 
but in California. 


Mary, St. Louis, Mo.—Marguerite Clark 
played in St. Louis a number of times while 
on the stage. As you say, there is little dif- 
ference between some directors’ conception 
of unsophistication and the popular concep- 
tion of feeble-mindedness, but those direc- 
tors whose symbol of unsophistication is a 
game of ring-round-rosy for the ingenue are 
fast passing into the discard. 


G. B., Pittsrietp, Mass.—Billie Ritchie 
is now acting in Fox Comedies. Francis 
Ford’s correct surname is Feeney. The des- 
ert scenes in “Aladdin from Broadway” 
were made in California. 


E. S., Littt—e Rock, ARK.—Some of our 
friends pronounce it she-nah-reeo with the 
accent on the she, but personally we prefer 
the Anglicized pronunciation. Helene, with 
a dingus over the second e, is pronounced 
Hell-ayne, with the accent not on the fell. 


A. C., GRINNELL, Kan.—So far as 
know, “The Iron Claw” has 
duced to book form. 


we 
not been re- 


FLORENCE, RocHESTER, N. Y.—Your crit- 
icism is well taken. We, too, have won- 
dered about the boys and girls of the films 
who invariably have white haired mothers. 
Motherhood to the average director appar- 
ently means wrinkles and white hairs. 


J. D., EUREKA Sprincs, Ark.—Max and 
George Davidson are not related. Max is 
now with Fox in Los Angeles and George 
with Metro. we 

C. D. A. Coeur DALENE, IpAHO.— 
Mignon Anderson had the lead in “The Mill 
on the Floss” and Harris Gordon was her 
brother. Theda Bara was the vampire in 
the screen version of “A Fool there Was.” 
Virginia Pearson played it on the stage, 
Theda never. Bessie Barriscale in “The 
Painted Soul” with Charles Ray opposite. 
Ethel Barrymore is married to Russell Colt 
and they have three children. Al. St. Johns 
is still with Fatt Arbuckle. We do not 
know of Pearl White owning a villa in Italy. 
Villa is in Mexico yet, we think. 

O. G., SHAWNEE, OKLA.—Write E. K. 
Lincoln, care Mutual, and he'll get the let- 
ter, or write care PHOTOPLAY. 

F, C., ONTARIO, OrE.—Shirley Mason and 
Leonie Flugrath are the same girl. The 
man you inquire about is J. W. Johnston. 


N. K., BAssetT, NEB.—In addition to the 
principal roles enacted by Grace Cunard 
and Francis Ford, the other members of the 
“Purple Mask” cast follow: Dr. Lund, 
owner of circus, Marc Fenton; Flip, the 
Clown, Pete Gerald; Mrs. Lund, Jean Hath- 


away; Marcus, Irving Lipner. 
BILLY, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—You’ve 


guessed it. Wallie, F. X. and J. Kerrigan 
would have to quit if the Answer Man got 
into action. But they’re safe for a while. 


N. D., Pui, S. D.—We have no record 
of the Chaplin comedy you ask about. 
Piano wires are used to get the floating ef- 
fects you saw in “Inferno.” Mary Fuller 
was born in 1893 and is not married. Her 
last picture was “The Long Trail.” 





F. E., Mason City, 
is playing in Los 


Ia.—Edward Coxen 
Angeles and may be 





reached at the Stowell Hotel, that city. He 
has brown hair and blue eyes. 
J. R. K., Wavsav, Wis.—Robert War- 


wick’s wife is Josephine Whittell and she is 
with Paralta in Los Angeles. 


W. S., Jackson, Ata.—Barbara Tennant 
played opposite Robert Warwick in “The 
Dollar Mark.” Do not ask us about the 
religious beliefs of the film players. 


DorotHy W., NEw York City.—If you 
subscribed you would receive your PHoro- 
PLAY several days sooner, at least. 


M. D., Troy, Ipa—Bill Hart’s latest is 
“The Narrow Trail.” Warner Oland is not 
a Japanese; his forefathers were Vikings. 
Wallace Reid is of military age. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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You Save $51 
By New Efficiency 


N March ist The Oliver Typewriter 
Company reorganized its business. Its 
officials knew war and after-war con- 

ditions meant new planes of efficiency. 

From that date there has been no expensive sales 

force of 15,000 salesmen and agents, no high office 
rents in 50 cities, no idle stocks, no costly subsidies, no 
5 excess distribution costs. 
Instead we substituted the most direct line of sale — from 
° the factory to the user. Thus we save $51 in sales costs. 
This now goes to you. Our price to vou is $49 for the iden- 
tical machine that was formerly $100. Not one change has 


been made in design or materials. Each machine is brand 
new—anor second-hand or rebuilt. 


The entire facilities of the Company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. 


1 0 M d ] during the trial are you under the slightest obliga- 
e oO e tion to buy. Superiority and economy alone must 


convince you. 






Only the sales policy is changed — not the machine. It Fill out and mail the coupon now. It will bring 
is the same splendid Oliver Nine, our latest model. Before a free-trial order blank, our latest catalog and the 
March they were priced at $100. This Oliver Nine is the amazing book entities "The High Cost of Type- 


writers—The Reason and the Remedy.’’ All free. 


You may then have an Oliver for trial, if you 
wish. And own it for 50 per cent less than other 


finest, the costliest, the most successful model we ever 
built. If any typewriter is worth $100 it is this handsome 





machine, our greatest triumph. ~zA standard makes. 
Don’t wait — know all the facts now — al! the 
, ; , inside secrets exposed for the first time. Mai! 
It is the same commercial machine used by U. S. Steel in cae I 
: : 7 pon now. 
Corporation; National City Bank of New York; Montgomery 


Ward & Co.; Curtis Publishing Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Company; Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; Ward Baking Company; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company; Western Clock — “Big Ben”; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica; and a host of others. Over 600,000 have 
been sold. An increase in output of over 300% this year. 


Free Trial 


To make the economy of the Oliver Nine available for 
all, we have arranged a simple plan. Here it is: 

We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days’ free trial. 
Use it in your office or at home. Try it out without anyone 
to influence you. 

If you want to keep it, send us $3 per month until the $49 is paid. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1478 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
(Canadian Price, $62.65) 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1478 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


[] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 
inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate 
of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until 
fully paid for. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book— “The High Cost of Typewriters — The 


Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and 
further information. 





If you want to send it back, do so at our expense. NN iirsienstiatitsisticnucnscewhiasaietn 


Street Address ......... 


We even refund the transportation charges you paid. 
That is the entire plan. You are the sole judge. At no time 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 























reemans 
FACE POWDER, 


A reigning beauty a was | and a half ago 
was Elizabeth Linley Sheridan. 


Beauty consists in keeping your skin nd 
complexion daintily groomed and entrancing. 
Choose wisely your toilet accessories—use Freeman's 


Powder: for 30 years the friend of refined women. 
Guaranteed the equal of any 50c or $1 powder. 


Alltints, at all toilet counters. Writefor free sample 
THE FREEMAN 
PERFUME CoO. 

Dept. 101 

Ohio 


Cincinnati, 
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BOOK OF A THOUSAND STYLES # 











Wear the Stylish Things 
You Like, Take Months to Pay 


My Style Book pictures 1,001 Gold Medal 
styles for women and children. It is free to 
you if you ask for it now. 

With my Style Book willcome a Credit Card 
opening your account here. So when you wish 
anything, you simply tell me to send it on ap- 
proval, prepaid. 

If delighted, you spread the cost over many 
months. I don’t want cash. You wear and 
enjoy pretty things as you pay forthem. My 
prices will astonish you for their lowness. 

To get my Style Book, you must ask for it at once, 
A postal will bring it to you—now. 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 
3434 Mosprat Street (1433) Chicago 





SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 





| Virginia 
| screen-see-ers, early in August. 





1 .00 Every young wife should know 

Postpaid What every parent should know 

Mailed in plain Cloth binding — 320 pages ~~ many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents and commendations on request 


American Pub. Co., 1130 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page: 82) 


tackle Bill Farnum when he got fighting 
mad so they made a hasty retreat. When 
Farnum got back into the club about 
forty members were waiting to give him 
the ha ha. He led them all up to a long 
straight counter with a characteristic rail 
for the right foot to rest upon and said 
in his best club manner, “What will yoy 
all have?” 


ATHLEEN CLIFFORD has quit. In 

other words our famous lady colonel 
has left the movies flat. And no one who 
inows will censure her. Miss Clifford 
went to Balboa for the serial, “The 
Twisted Thread,” a fifteen chapter af- 
fair. During the filming of the same, 
she suffered a half dozen accidents, in- 
cluding broken arms, fractured ribs, 
sprained ankles and a lacerated scalp. 
Anyhow, at the conclusion of the fif- 
teenth episode, Kathleen said “Adios” to 
cameraland, and treked back to the vari- 
eties, as we used to say when referring 
to vaudeville. 


HILE discussing the news from Long 
Beach, Cal., it might be not amiss 
to record the fact that the Balboa public- 


| ity inventor has christened Anita King, 


“The Queen of Kings,’ which is quite 
some appellation. Miss King, who will 
be remembered for her historic crossing 
of the continent in an automobile with- 
out a top or something, left the Lasky 
company several months ago. She will 


| be seen in five reel Balboa features. 


DDIE LYONS, who has been mar- 
ried before the camera 83214 times— 


| in one of his comedies the girl was al- 


ready married which accounts for the 
half—is now a real sure-enough husband. 
The Universal comedian was married to 
Kirtley, also well known to 
There 
was no military motive, so to say, as 
Eddie brazenly admits having passed his 


thirty-first birthday. 


HERE is another pair of newly-weds 
at Universal City, Mr. and Mrs. 
Justine H. McCloskey. Prior to the 
ceremony, Mrs. McCloskey was Miss 
Eileen Sedgwick, better known as “Babe” 
Sedgwick. She had to get her parents’ 
consent as she hasn’t as yet reached her 
nineteenth birthday. The groom is the 
assistant director of Miss Sedgwick’s com- 
pany. 
ILLIAM FARNUM has signed a 
new contract with the Fox Com- 
pany at a figure said to exceed his lately 
expired one, calling, it is said, for a weekly 
pay check of something like $2,000. 


DITH STERLING, one of the best 

known portrayers of “Western Girls” 
in the old plains thrillers, has brought suit 
for divorce against her husband, Art 
Acord, to whom fell the honor of play- 
ing “Buck Parvin,” the screen hero made 
famous by Charles Van Loan. Acord is 


| in the Theda Bara company and has an 


important part in “Cleopatra.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


MARION DAVIES, musical comedy 
star, makes her motion picture de- 
but in “Runaway Romany” under the 
auspices of the Ardsley Art Film Corpo- 
ration, a newcomer in producing ranks. 
Her support includes such screen notables 
as Pedro de Cordoba, Gladden James, 
Matt Moore, Joseph Kilgour and Ormi 
Hawley. 


NOTHER recent arrival on the coast 

is Rosemary Theby, who having 
severed her screen partnership with Harry 
Myers, returned to Universal. Miss 
Theby is appearing with Eddie Lyons and 
Lee Moran in Nestor comedies, notwith- 
standing the fact that she had been cher- 
ishing hopes of getting away from the 
black-and-blue comedy and resuming dra- 
matic work. 


HAL COOLEY has also gone back to the 
old homestead at Universal City after 
trying other “remedies.” Hal has the 
distinction of being the only juvenile on 
the screen who admits that he once was 
a waiter, the waiting having occurred in 
the torrid town of Yuma, Arizona, while 
Hal was slowly en route to California, 
after deserting the paternal rooftree. Hal, 
Rena Rogers and Lena Baskette, the child 
actress, are being featured. 


AMES YOUNG has made up his differ- 
ences with Essanay and as a result will 


direct a film production of “Hawthorne 
of the U. S. A.” 


WARREN KERRIGAN experienced 
a bit of hard luck several weeks ago— 
quite a bit in fact as it will keep him 
idle for months. He had just completed 
his second Paralta picture, “A Turn of a 
Card,” at Santa Barbara, when his horse 
stumbled and fell with him. Kerrigan 
was taken to Los Angeles with a badly 
fractured leg. 


ICHARD ORDYNSKI, the Russian 

playwright and producer, has been 
acquired by the William Fox Company. 
Mr. Ordynski was visiting the Hollywood 
studio of the Fox concern and was intro- 
duced to Theda Bara. Miss Bara sug- 
gested that he write her a Russian in- 
trigue play. Her director, J. Gordon Ed- 
wards, seconded the motion. Three days 
later Ordynski appeared with the play. 
Ten days later the filming of the new 
Bara photoplay began with Ordynski in 
the opposite role, and officiating as co- 
director at Mr. Edwards’ request. The 
story has to do with the recent revolu- 
tion in Russia. 


ENRY WALTHALL is back in Hol- 

lywood after a long absence. He will 
be seen in Paralta photoplays. For two 
years he was with Essanay, after leaving 
the Griffith fold. Mary Charleson, who 
has been acting with the “Little Colonel” 
in Chicago, will be seen opposite him. 


RITE your own joke about this: 
The Squirrel Film Corporation has 
been organized in New York. 
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Perfect Feet- 
Free eF rom Corns 


s Cant Har eg je 











MMEDIATE relief—then the corn 

LL comes out in 48 hours. That has been 
the experience of millions of users of 

Blue-jay. This gentle,easy way removes 

the dangers of paring or harsh liquids. 

Prove it yourself—suffer no longer. 

Free yourself tonight. Blue-jay is for 

sale at all druggists, 25c the package. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 

















N J 


Apply a few drops of Freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, 


soft corns, also corns between | 


the toes and hardened calluses. 


| and over-size shoes. 


AVING completed “The Little Prin- 

cess,’ Mary Pickford is engaged in 
transferring to celluloid an adaptation of 
William J. Locke’s novel “Stella Maris” 
under the direction of Marshall Neilan. 
It is stated that a large sum was paid the 
English novelist for the right to produce 
the story. 


RUE BOARDMAN will be seen in 

the title role of “K,” the Lois Weber 
film adaptation of the Mary Roberts 
Rinehart novel. Boardman was with Ka- 
lem and was starred in the “Stingaree” 
series. Albert Roscoe, who played an 
important part in the Bara “Cleopatra” 
is cast as Dr. Max and Mildred Harris 
plays Sidney. 


HARLEY CHAPLIN is now a real 

hero. He swam out into the Pacific 
Ocean near Santa Monica, Cal., several 
weeks ago and saved from drowning little 
Mildred Morrison, the seven-year-old 
daughter of a broker living at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. Charley was on location 
at the time and was hampered in his res- 
cue act by his moustache, baggy trousers 
The child had fallen 


| from a rock. 





Freezone does not irritate the sur- | 


rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 


Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your 
superfluous flesh will positively disappear. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER’S | 
Famous Medicated 

» RUBBER GARMENTS 
For Men and Women : 

Cover the entire body or any part. 

The safe and quick way to reduce by 

perspiration. Endorsed by leading 

physicians, 








PT ad 


Frown Eradicator eereeese $2.00 
- im Reducer ....+ ees 2.00 
= Neck and ‘Chin Reducer... + 3.00 
= Bust Reducer . «6+ «secs 5.00 
= Abdominal Reducer... + «+ « 6.00 
= Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
= ete., for the purpose of reducing the 


flesh anywis ere desired. Invaluable to 


from rhe -umatism 


Send fe or free illustrated booklet. 
Les re, Price $6.00 op JEANNE P. H. WALTER 
a ter’s famous reduc- Inventor and Patentee 
Sing rubber with ooetinee Building, New York 
= coutt back. . E. Cor. 34th Sure 2b and Fifth Ave, 


SUI Wernerennentant 


Wrestling ‘Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from th« 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Qpletty learned by mail at home Know the art 
mot self-defense and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect health 
Learn how to 


defend yourself. Handle big men 
WRESTLI] RG with eas« Send for free book. State your age. 
for HEALTH | Farmer Burns 15 Bidg. . 
















ULIETTE DAY has returned to 

Broadway (N. Y.) and the footlights 
after trying out the sunshine stage. The 
experiment was made at the Mutual 
studio in San Barbara and comprised sev- 
eral five reel features which were directed 
by Rollin Sturgeon. 


BECAUSE the Universal Film Com- 
pany showed scenes from a Los An- 
geles cafe in a white slave play, said 
scenes not reflecting any great amount 
of credit on the said cafe, S. A. McKee, 
the owner of the place, brought suit 
against the company for $100,000. The 
complaint alleged that the cafe, since the 
release of the picture, had been held to 
ridicule, contempt and hatred and that 
the illwill of the public would continue 
unless the exhibition was restrained. He 
obtained an injunction. The objection- 
able scenes were eliminated in the film 
that was exhibited in Los Angeles after 
the restraining order was obtained. 


LICE BRADY has left the World 

Film Corporation to head, after the 
fashion of the period, her own Alice Brady 
Pictures. This may seem to the by- 
stander like playing a low trick on old 
dad, after William A. had spent two years 
of time and energy in making daughter 
a star. But in the circumstances which 
are divulged by the Longacre gossips, it 
appears that Father William is quite in 
sympathy with Daughter Alice. The tale 
has it that Ethel Clayton and Alice Brady 
both wanted the same director, Miss Clay- 
ton advancing the prior claim, while Miss 
Brady’s influence at court made her more 
likely to win. Miss Clayton, however, 
made an issue of the matter, and carried 
the battle to the directors of the corpora- 
tion, threatening to leave if she did not 
get what she wanted. The directors ruled 
that she was entitled to the director in 
question, and reversed the president’s de- 
cision. So Miss Brady was the one to 
quit. Whether or not it is her father who 
has organized her independent company, 
is not stated. 


Every 
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OT KELLY may return to the Vita- 

graph family. For quite a while 
she has been numbered among the miss- 
ing, but her admirers imputed it to the 
fact that she recently acquired a husband 
and was taking a little time off to look 
him over. 


ARY MAURICE — beg pardon, 

Mother Maurice—has just cele- 
brateed her fiftieth anniversary as an ac- 
tress. She made her debut just half a 
century ago in August, in a stock com- 
pany in Pittsburg, the play being a farce, 
“My Neighbor's Wife.” (Sounds like 
Pittsburg.) After a long and successfu! 
stage career she went to the Vitagraph, 
and has never left that company. For 
more than a decade—as long as there 
have been pictures—she has been playing 
loved and lovable old ladies in the Flat- 
bush studio. She will be seventy-three on 
November 15, and is still as active as 
any director could demand. 


ARY PICKFORD and _ Douglas 

Fairbanks have each received an of- 
fer from Pathe of $20,000 a week, the 
contract to go into effect upon the expi- 
ration of their present arrangements with 
Artcraft. Coming from a less conserva- 
tive concern than Pathe, this would sound 
like wildcatting. But Pathe Freres are 
not emotional in business matters. This 
proposition, involving an outlay of 
$2,080,000 a year, gives rise to the specu- 
lation whether there is any limit to the 
salary possibilities of the great stars. 
Charley Chaplin’s million is now exceeded. 
What next? Incidentally, this is not the 
only bit of evidence that Pathe is about 
to embark upon a series of big produc- 
tions, designed to compete with the most 
advanced companies. It is said that a 
big studio soon will be built in or near 
Hollywood for this purpose. Fannie 
Ward has already been signed up by the 
naturalized French firm. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS has become 

an adopted son of Wyoming. He re- 
cently spent nearly a month in that state 
in the filming of his newest photoplay. 
As may be guessed from the location, it 
is another western affair, made to Doug’s 
order by Miss Anita Loos, his authoress- 
in-chief. 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE is at work 

on her second picture since her star- 
dom began. It is taken from Cosmo 
Hamilton’s novel, “Scandal,” which ap- 
peared in serial form in Green Book. 
As the scenario called for many scenes 
on a big private yacht, Miss Talmadge. 
Director Charles Giblyn, and the remain- 
der of the entourage, were able to pass a 
large part of the heated spell on Long 
Island Sound. 


ROUND Times Square they are ask- 

ing what happened to the first of 
the Mae Marsh-Goldwyn pictures. 
“Polly of the Circus,” one of the last 
of Miss Marsh’s pictures, was the first to 
be released. Meanwhile no person can 
be found who has seen the first. The star 
herself was not permitted to see it. and 
when the director, Ralph Ince. is asked 
about it he changes the subject to the 
European war or the weather. 
was by Irvin S. Cobb, and Miss Marsh 
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for cleansing 
massage, 











of : 

{ Photo by Lumiere Studio) 
Norma Talmadge, the well-loved 
motion picture star, says: ** 
have. found Pond’s Vanishing 


Pond’s Cold Cream has 

an oil base. Send for 

| the free sample and try 
> it 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is greaseless-- 
contains no olland vanishes the moment 
It prevents chapping, or 










you apply it, 











relieves it in one application, Sen 


for the sample tube, 


y your skin needs two creams 


Every normal skin needs a cleansing and mas- 
sage cream—and also a protective, skin soften- 
ing cream. Read why one cream cannot do both. | 


For cleansing the skin and for 
the nightly massage, you need an 
oil cream, a smooth, easily spread 
emollient. Pond’s Cold Cream is 
just the Cream for this purpose. It 
has an oil base and was prepared 
especially to meet the need for a 
pure, dependable oil cream. 


When you need Vanishing 
Cream 


For the protective cream your skin 
needs to keep it soft, white and 
clear, and to keep it free from 
chaps, use Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
It is greaseless and has for its chief 
ingredient a product which is rec- 
ognized by dermatologists as being 
of the greatest value in keeping the 
skin soft, smooth, and free from 
chaps all winter. 


Apply it just before you go out. 


on the face—cannot make the skin 
look oily. 


Neither Pond’s Vanishing Creana 
nor Pond’s Cold Cream will pro- 
mote the growth of hair on the face. 


At all drug stores and at the 
toilet counters of department stores. 
Get a tube or jar of each cream 
today and see how their use will 
improve your skin. 


Get these free samples 
and test them 


If you would like to test Pond's 
Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream, fill out the coupon 
now and we will send you 
samples of each cream free. 
Or send 4c for enough of 
either cream to last two 
weeks—8c if you wish both. 
Write today. AddressPond's 


Pond 








When to use the Cold Cream 


For cleansing: With Pond’s Cold Cream 
you can cleanse the skin thoroughly with- 
out creating the least irritation. 

For massage: You will find Pond’s 
Cold Cream wonderful for massage. 

If your skin is too dry: Pond’s Cold 
Cream will add just the oil your skin needs 
to restore its pliancy. 


When Vanishing Cream is needed 


For chapped skin: One application 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream will relieve 
chapped skin. 


As a protective: Just before you go 
out, apply alittle Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Compare the soft, fresh conaition in which 
it keeps your skin with the drawn, dry 
feeling that generally follows exposure to 
wintry weather. 

Asa base for powder: Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream makes such an excellent base 
for powder that one powdering is suffi- 
cient for a whole evening. 








Instead of the free samples, I desire 
the items checked beiow, for which 
1 enclose the required amount, 





; 


‘s Extract Co., 138 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me free the items checked: 


OA free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
OA free sample of Pond's Cold Cream 








The moment you use it, the skin 
absorbs it. it will never reappear 


Cream wonderful asa base for 
makeup. It leaves my skin re- 
freshed and clear,"’ 


4c sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 


A 
OA 4c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Extract Company, 138 Hud- | Oo 

son Street, New York City. | 

| 

| 

| 
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He is going over 
the top! and he 
needs a smoke 
to cheer him up! 





Americans, our fighting men in 
France need tobacco. They are 
giving their lives to defend you. 
Do your part to make them com- 
fortable during the dreary hours 
in the trenches. 

Twenty-five cents provides 
enough tobacco to make one of 
our gallant defenders happy for a 
week. $1.00 sendsa month’s supply. 

Prominent magazines and news- 
papers stand back of this move- 
ment. The War and Navy De- 
partments endorse it. 


A War Souvenir for You 


In each package is enclosed a 
post card addressed to the donor. 
If these come back they will be 
war souvenirs much treasured. 


Mail Coupon Today 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE 
TOBACCO FUND” 


25 W. 44th St. New York 


GENTLEMEN:—I want to do my part to 
~heer up the American soldiers who are 
fighting my battle in France. If tobacco 
will do it — I'm for tobacco. 


Check below how you desire to contribute 


1 send you herewith ———} 
ontribution toward the purchase of to- 
bacco for American soldiers. This does 
not obligate me to contribute more 
I enclose $1.00. 1 will adopt a soldier 
and send you $1.00 a month to suppl 
him with “smokes” for the Curation 
f the war. 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 
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| played the part of a little French milli- 
ner, who came to America as an immi- 
grant, and vampired a young millionaire. 
It is difficult to imagine the sympathetic 
Mae in such a role. and perhaps this is 
why the film has not seen the light of the 
calcium. 


HARLES W. TRAVIS. a well known 

character actor who played with most 
of the prominent companies, died recently 
in New York at the age of 52 vears, 
following a stroke of apoplexy. He 
played the part of the parson in “Davy 
Crockett,’ the first Bison picture. 


ROMAINE FIELDING. formerly lead- 
ing man. author and director. with 
the Lubin company. has been amputated, 
matrimonially speaking. by his wife, Ma- 
bel Vann. a stage actress who played for 
several seasons in Fiske O’Hara’s produc- 
tions. The divorce was granted in Min- 
neapolis. Mrs. Fielding’s home. and 
restores her right to use her maiden name, 
Mabel Van Valkenburg. Miss Mabel Vann 
Fielding Van Valkenburg is not working 
on the stage or in pictures at present. 


AST minute information adds the fol- 

lowing names to the list of members 
of the Hollywood colony included in the 
first quota of the draft army. now in 
training at American Lake. Washington: 
Joe Moore. husband of Grace Cunard. 
and brother of Owen. Tom anc Matt: Jay 


shouted. “Anc I have helped you. not 
knowing what a devil you are. But I 
will help you no longer. Your days are 


' numbered. 
‘Come.’ Rasputin replied. “Dont be 
a fool. This is the way all countries are 


governed. Join me. and if you can sug- 
gest improvements in my system. we will 
try them.” 

‘Join you.” Iliodor retorted angrily. 
“Sooner would I make common cause 
with Satan himself. for at least he fights 
openly, and makes no pretense of being a 
‘holy man. ~ 

But Rasputin was not to lose his man 
so easily. Iliodor had resisted the temp- 


whether he would be able to retain his self- 


rounded in an unbridled orgy by the most 
beautiful women in the empire. 


who first confronted the Czar. 


almost a dandy. 


brain behind them. 
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tation of power. but it remained to be seen 


control against a more insidious personal 


lure. Iliodor was young. he had lived 
a life of abstinence and seclusion. he did 
not know the sensation of being sur- 


For Ras- 
putin. the stern. wild wanderer, accus- 
tomed to the coarsest food. the most vul- 
gar companions. the greatest hardships, 
had discovered the delights of luxury and 
the fascinations of unbridled license. He 
had become almost clean in his personal 
habits. and beside the uncouth creature 
he was 
Only his eyes did not 
change—only his eyes and the vicious 
His eves looked out 
upon an already corrupt court, and his 


aranteed. 





Belasco, Christie comedies: Milton S.mis 
and William Franey, Universal comedi- 
ans; Ray Griffiths, Keystone: Pliny 
Goodfriend, husband of “Sunshine” Mary 
Anderson, Vitagraph; Horace E. Davey. 
director for George Ovey comedies. 


Qvirr as the picture camera itseli, 
has been a romance which will make 
Miss Mae Marsh a bride some time be- 
fore Thanksgiving. In Chicago in July 
she and Brooks Spencer of St. Louis met 
and mutually capitulated, and there will 
be no long wait before the wedding bells 
ring out. Mr. Spencer is the son of a 
capitalist, and is now engaged in master- 
ing the details of the railway business. 
He is 28, she 22. Miss Marsh, it is un- 
derstood, will not abandon her screen 
career. probably remaining. for the pres- 
ent at least, with her present manage- 
ment. 


LGA PETROVA announces the for- 

mation of her own company to pro- 
duce stories which she will select. in a 
manner such as she will approve. Mme. 
Petrova parted company with Paramount 
because it was found that netiher she nor 
the producer could work under the terms 
of the contract. as each one had the other 
tied up with so many safeguarding clauses 
that things reached a deadlock. Mme. 
Petrova will be under the management o/ 
Frederick L. Collins, who fathered the 
McClure Pictures. 


The Fall of the Romanoffs 


Continucd from page 29) 


brain conceived the possibility of turning 
all this depravity to his purpose. Good 
women learned to shudder at his presence, 
honest men to loathe him at the same 
time that they feared his unscrupulous 
cunning. But women and men alike, 
whether fearing or loathing him. feared 
still more to come between him and the 
thing upon which he had set his ambition. 
It might easily mean exile from court. for 
what tittle will power the Czar of all the 
Russias had ever possessed. he now 
seemed to have resigned to Rasputin. So 
of all the bacchanals. the orgies, the sat- 
urnalia, that took place in the Russian 
capital. those over which Rasputin pre- 
sided were the wildest. And the scoun- 
drel: after his years of hardships. finally 
became convinced that no man could 
resist the lure of the fleshpots. He saw 
in Iliodor a man who had lived a life of 
asceticism. and he believed that. by kin- 
dling the flames of the human passions in 
his breast. he could bind Iliodor to him. 
So Rasputin temporized. He asked Ilio- 
dor not to form his final judgment imme- 
diately. He appealed to the young man’s 
sense of charity. and gained his consent 
to attend a gathering the next night in 
Rasputin’s quarters in the Winter Palace. 
Rasputin pretended it was to be an as- 
semblage of the closest friends of the 
Czar. and in the hope of fathoming this 
bewildering mystery of the royal court. 
Iliodor accepted the invitation. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 
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| Exquisite Nails 


without cutting the cuticle - 
Why cutting ruins the cuticle 


ON’T cut or trim the 

cuticle. Read how you 

can give your nails the 
most delightful manicure you 
have ever had! 


Start today to have the 
shapely, well-kept nails that 
make any hand lovely. See how 
smooth and firm the use of 
Cutex will make your cuticle 
without trimming or cutting 
it. See how easily and quickly 
you can give your nails a won- 
derful manicure. 


After your first Cutex mani- 
cure, you will never go back to 
the old cuticle-cutting method 
again! 

Shoemaker, the famous skin 
specialist, says: “Some persons 
are so obtuse to the beauty of 
the delicate edge of skin at the 
base of the nail, that they actu- 
ally trim it away, leaving an ugly 
red rim like the edge of an in- 
flamed eyelid.”’ 


At last a way to have a 
perfect manicure 


Send for the Midget Mani- 
cure Set offered below and see 
how completely Cutex solves 
your problem. 

In the Cutex package you 
will find orange stick and ab- 
sorbent cotton. Wrap a little 
cotton around the end of the 
stick and dip it into the bottle. 
Work the stick around the 
base of the nail, gently pushing 
back the cuticle. 


This complete 
manicure set 
sent for I4c. 



















the nails makes them immacu- 
lately clean—snowy white. 

Finish with Cutex Nail Polish Cutex 
Cake Polish rubbed on the palm of the 
hand and passed quickly over the nails 
gives you just the waterproof finish you 
want. If you like an especially brilliant 
polish, use Cutex Paste Polish first, 
then the Cake Polish. 


Until you have used Cutex you can- 
not know what a great improvement 
even the first application makes in your 
nails You have no idea how 
lovely they can be. 


Buy Cutex in all drug or 
department stores 


Cutex, the cuticle remover 
comes in 50c and $1.00 bottles 
with an introductory size at 
25c. Cutex Nail White is 25c. 
Cutex Nail Polish, in Cake, 
Paste, Powder, Liquid or Stick 
form, is 25c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort for sore or tender cu- 
ticle is also 25c. If your store 
has not yet secured a stock, 
write direct. 


Send for this complete trial 
manicure set 


Send the coupon today with 
14c — 10c for the manicure set 
and 4c for packing and postage 
— and we will send you a com- 
plete manicure set for you to 
try, enough for at least six 
‘*manicures.’’ Address 


Almost at once you will find you can wipe NORTHAM WARREN 
off the dead cuticle. Then carefully rinse Dept.307,9 West B’way, New York 
off the fingers in clear water. ' . 


A touch of Cutex Nail White underneath 






[Ifyou live in Canada, send 14e to MacLean, Ben 
& Nelson, Litd., Dept. 307, 489 St. Paul Street West, 


Montreal for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











Northam Warren 
Dept. 307. 9 West Broadway, New York 
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Prof. 1. Hubert’s 


. MALVINA 


CREAM 


yreness Ou 
and sun burn. 
Send for testimonials 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap with Mal- 
/ vina Cream to improve ) our 
complexion, 

At all druggists, or sent post 
paid on receipt of price. Cream 

60c, Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 





MANDOLIN, VIOLIN, 
sma win An ps Cc ORNET 
We have wondert ] 
first \ Z $ perb \ : ‘ 
i n, | k ele r ( yi \ y sm z 
r lessons on! xf W gu make you a pla 
harge. Com t free. “Ww rite at once—no obligati 


Slingerland School of | Music, D Dept. 158, Chicago, Il. 


THE SANITARY “‘0.K.”’ ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down — us 
ed. Price 15c. New Rubbers 5c eac 

ALL STATIONERS . 

By mail 2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O.K. MFG. CO., 


Makers of the famous Washburne s 
















fEyracuse, N. Y. 4 
‘O.K."’ Paper Fasteners 





Look and wear like diamonds. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed forever. Stand file, 
acid and fire like diamonds. Have no 

te, foil or backing. Set only in 14 karat 
solid gold mc 1S. bout 1-30th the 
price of diamonc A marvelous synthetic 
gem—will cut ela Guaranteed not an imi- 
<ehen. ane to contain nogiass. Sent C.O.D. 

ubject to examination. Write today for 
our illustrated catalog. It’ 6 free. 


Remoh Jewelry Co.. 6278 Washinaton Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Wives: Granulated Eyelids, 













=5 Sore Eyes, Eyes Inflamed by 
=i Sun, Dust and Wind quickly 
FOR relieved by Murine. Try itin 


Yo VESios Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes. 
OUR RE No Smarting, Just Eye Comfort 

ot 8 b 
Murine Eye Remedy 407 0 orien Murine 
Eye Saive, in Tubes 25c. For Book of the Eye — Free. 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago a 
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Scene 


Continued from page 40) 


I don't believe he even heard me. Cer- 
tainly he paid not the least attention to 
me. But he had heard something else. and 
that was the war-cry of the Malones. al- 
though whether it came to him from the 
wounded Irishman, lying beside his gun. 
or from some ancestor, speaking to his 
spirit, I do not know. But this I do know, 
Percival Malone walked up 
to that machine gun as though there were 
not°a German within a thousand miles. 
and started to operate it. 

A look over the edge of the trench 
showed me why. From the little bare 
patch of woods through which ran the first 
line of trenches there burst forth a line of 
grey-coated figures. whose shouts I could 
even now hear. 

Percy Malone did not know what had 
happened. It had indeed all happened too 
quickly for that. The mysteries of raids, 
surprise attacks. barrages, sudden thrusts 
to gain observation points. were not for 
him. But he knew that a few feet away 
stood the machine gun he had examined 
so curiously the day before. and that be- 
yond him some half a mile. but approach- 
ing at top speed, were the enemy. bent on 
capturing the little ridge on which he 
stood. His duty was plain. He would 
operate the machine gun. After all. it was 
not so very different from operating a 
camera. The motions were in many re- 
spects the same. With a glinting fire in 
his calm grey eyes he sent a steady gust of 
bullets down the slope. and into the faces 
of the approaching line of men. With 
meticulous care he sprayed them. raking 
their now faltering lines with sudden de- 


struction. His left arm fell limp ai hi: 
side, but he did not flinch or falter. In- 
stead, he spat disdainfully on the ground. 
and continued his firing with a steady 
hand. Percival Malone had become a 
man. From beneath the debris beside the 
gun came a weak but prideful voice 

“Wurra! Wurra! Praise God for the 
Malones.” It was the wounded machine 
gun captain, voicing his pride. 

The scene in which the wounded hero 
was brought to the receiving station was 
carried out, but Percy, not Jerome. was 
the injured man. And to my surprise, it 
was not Kathryn Howard who threw her 
arms about his neck, but Constance Ran- 
dall. whom Kathryn had been in commu- 
nication with, and had somehow dug up 
as a surprise for Percy when he came. 
But it all worked out very nicely. Con- 
stance had the satisfaction of nursing not 
only her lover, but a hero. 

Yes. He was. Decidedly that. judging 
by the fuss they made over him. It 
seems he'd saved the whole position. They 
gave him a decoration, and all that but he 
has told me since that the best thing of 
all was when Malone of the gun crew, shot 
through both legs, took his hand in a hairy 
grasp and said to him: 

‘Me bhoy, you're wan of us.” 

Percy is still my camera man. and as 
modest and retiring as ever. He insists 
that he thought he was grinding his cam- 
era all the time. Constance is still nurs- 
ing—a young Malone. As for Kerns, he 
has gone to the Metagraph. We made him 
finish the picture, though. and the 
scene was superb. 
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Making the Movie Do Its Bit 


Continued fr 


nections and film rewinder. 
The same company has an incandescent 
equipment designed for use on low voltage 


| in communities where no stronger power 


i. | a picture about 9 by 12 feet 





Every 


can be obtained. This is said to secure 
upward to 
100 feet projection. This can be pur- 
chased as a part of the equipment of the 
various machines. 

In installing a motion picture projec- 
tion machine, there are to be considered 
the requirements of the local authorities. 
All requirements—fire department. under- 
writers, etc.—should be given careful con- 
sideration before laying out plans. Regu- 
lations vary, a permanent operating booth 
being required in one place where. in 
another, an asbestos board and portable 
booth are permissible. Again an asbestos 
cloth booth of the portable junior type 
will be approved in one locality. while in 
another a specially designed booth. of 
sheet metal. asbestos board or one built- 
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in with fire brick is required. In the case 
of churches a builder in the congregation 
will usually take care of these matters 
at cost. In the same way the necessary 
wiring can be handled by a local electn- 
cian. A rough idea of the expense of 
starting the presentation of pictures mav 
be obtained from the expenses of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Worcester. Mass. That 
branch paid $231.30 for a projector, $15¢ 
for installing an asbestos semi- -portable 
booth, this price including booth in place. 
electric fan and exhaust pipe to outside 
of building, and $41.20 for the wiring 
from feed pipes to booth. 

The church and school contemplating 
the presentation of pictures should cor- 
respond with the National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures. and more 
particularly with Herbert F. Sherwood. 
the publicity manager of the Nationa! 
Committee for Better Films. Offices are 
located at 70 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. C. 





free of cost. 


PHOTOPLAY free, upon application. 





Write to the Editor for full details of this plan. 

Or if you already have the projection machine, and other equipment, let 
help you to obtain the pictures you desire for your entertainments. 

Any other information connected with these enterprises, will be furnished by 


Let Photoplay Service Bureau Help You 


PHOTOPLAY has worked out a plan whereby schools, churches, and other 
organizations may obtain a complete equipment for moving picture entertainments 


us 
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Minneapolis Heat Regulator takes complete and 
accurate automatic charge, day and night, of the 
dampers of any style heating plant. For the house- 

wife it eliminates the worry and drudgery of watching the 
room temperature and all bother of damper tending. The 
\ Pout aresrortue (=| = man of the house is especially interested in the coal it 
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i penne saves as well as the convenience. ‘The cost is so satisfac- 
aa sniieeianaminian 3 tory that no home owner need hesitate to install one. 
2 } oe Renders service as long as the house stands and the 
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—> ao DAMPERS AS c 
=i THEY ARE || up-keep cost is practically nothing. 
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4 - The ‘‘Minneapolis’’ is made in several models. The 
oa . . . . ° 
4 =| lowest priced model is as accurate in its service as the 
” a : np , : ; 
* =| highest priced, the difference lying in the extent of ser- 
- 7 . & 
. - vice rendered. "A 
a { * 
ee e . i 
= = Our Model No. 55, requires attention only once’ (,A 
- =| every eight days and then only the mere | 
al . . > > 
= =| winding of the clock. It affords two auto- 
a . , . 
4 " matic changes of temperature daily—reduces ; 
—~ ir = it at bedtime and raises it before ‘‘getting 4 
m 1 9)] FAMity Finds iT 72°| oe an : : my 
: Anocorytooress|@) up’ time in the morning. For complete- : 
a P 7 ee Sy 
= = ness of service, accuracy, simplicity and ease : 
“le INTHE Mornin |™| of adjustment our No. 55 is unequalled. 
— SHAKES FIRE AND | gy . 

' PUTS ON COAL | mm \T; ‘ i< ‘ ‘ © ar ' : 
= csoneeuae tl Minneapolis Heat Regulators are in- 
* pone stalled by the heating trade in every part . 
: ~ |m| ofthe country—in either new or old homes. 3 

us ° ° ° ° 3 
-- n Ve back the dealer in extending a binding aN 
= = guarantee of satisfaction. YN 
‘es t ae 

ee ' 
= ~ Write for our catalog describ- a4 
ths DAMPERSOR | a . os ll ] ls Y = tl B) 
em THERMOSTAT ia Ing a models, ou Can 1en B A 
4 NOT TOUCHED . easily tell your dealer which AA 
= | a . one you will have him install. NA 
< we, 
7s = a : ’ f 
= =| Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. yy 
a = 2760 Fourth Av. So., MINNEAPOLIS AL 
— =“ BOSTON SYRACUSE CLEVELAND ‘ay, 
a = 77 Summer St. 218 E. Washington St. 1335 East 105th St. Ee 
= A J ST. LOUIS CHICAGO N 
REPEATED DAILY FOR 8 DAYS 1412 Syndicate Trust 231 Insurance Exchange MODEL NO. 55 f 
AT ONE WINDING of MODEL 55 y 

ror ‘ Re a, = a Ya a , a A a at = = =< eS aay? 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office: (s) indi- 
ates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 

AMERICAN FILM MPG. Co., 6227 Broad- 
way, Chicago; Santa Barlmra, Cal. (s). 

ARTCRAFT DPicTUkEsS Corr. (Mary Pick- 
ford), 72% Seventh Ave., New York City; 
Jiollywood, Cal. (8s). 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT Propucine Co. 
Long Beach. Cal. (s). 

Brenon, Herpert. Prop., 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y¥. ¢.; Hudson Heights, N. J. 
=). 

CHRISTIE FILM Coxr., Main and Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Epison, THOMAN, INc., 2S26 Decatur 
Ave., New York City. (s). 


EMPIRD ALL-STAR CORPORATION 220 &. 
State St., Chicago: Myrtle Ave., Glendale, 
ia ae SOP 

EsSSANAY FILM Mrs. Co., 1355 Argyle 
St Chicago. (s). 

FAMoUS PLAYERS FILM Cw... 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City ; i28 W. o6Gth St., 
New York City. (s). 

Fox FILM Corp., 150 W, 46th St.. New 
York ¢ ity ; . Los Anveles 


1401 Western Ave 
=): Fort Lee, J. 


GAUMONT Co... 110 W. Fortieth St.. New 
York City: Flushing, N. Y. (s): Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN FILM Corr., 16 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; Ft. Lee, N. J. (s). 

Horsey Srupio, Main and Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 

KALPM Co., 255 W. 23d St.. New York 
Mity: 251 W. 19th St... New York City (s); 
1425 Fleming St.. Hollywood Cal. (sj): 
rallyrand <Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s)3 
(slendale, Cal. (s). 

Keystone Firm Co., 1712 Allesandro 
Sr.. Los Angeles. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St.. Chi- 
ae. 

LASKY FEaTUuReE VPLay i85 Fifth 
Ave.. New York City; 6284 Selma <Ave., 
liollywood, Cal. (s). 

Merro Pictures Corp... 1476 Broadway, 
New York City: Rolfe Photoplay Co. and 
Columbia Victures Corp... 3 W. 61st St.. 
New York City (¢s): Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J.) ts) (duality 
Pictures Corp... Metro office Yorke Film 
t‘o.. Llollvwood, Cal. (s). 

Morosco PHorTrorpLtay Ce 2°97 W. 42d 
St.. New York City: 201 Occidental Bivd., 
Los Anwveles, Cal. (s). 

Moss. B. 8S.. 720 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

MutrvaL FiLM Corp., Consumers Bldg., 
(hicago, 

PARALTA PLays INc.. T29 Seventh Ave 
New York City; Los Angeles. (s). 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St.. New 
York City; Jersey City, N. J. ts 

POWELL, FRANK. PRopre tion Co., Times 
sldg., New York City. 

ROTHACKER FILM MPG, Cu., 155% Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (s). 

SeLic PoLtyscopp Co., Garland Bidg.. 
Chicago: Western and Irving Park Blvd.. 
hicago (s): 3800 Mission Road, Los An- 
“eles, Cal. (Ss), 

SPLZNICK, LEWIs J... ENTERPRISES INC, 
720 Seventh Ave.. New York City. 

SIGNAL FILM Corp., 4560 DPasadena 
Ave.. Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

TALMADGE, CONSTANCE. TZ Seventl 
Ave. N. ¥. €C.3; 807 East 1.Sth St., N. 
a. + Cee 

TALMADGE, NorMa, 729 Seventh Ave., 
i. be kek oon meet Geen Bt. a 5 & 

THANHOUVSER FILM Corp., New fRo- 


(s) 


chelle, N. Y. : Jacksonvill 
PRIANGLE COMPANY 


Pla 
1457 Broadway, New 


is) 


York City: Culver City, Cal. os). 
UNIVERSAL FILM MPFo,. ( 1600 Broad- 
way. New York City: Universal City, 
“al.; Coyetsville, N. J. (s) 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AwMERICcCA, E. 


th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: Hollywood, Cal. 
Voavre Comepy Co Gower St. and 


Santa Monica Blvd.. Holly wood. Cal. 


Warton, Inc., Ithaca. N. Y. 
Wortp Firm Corp... 130 W. 46th St., 
New York City: Fort Le N. a is) 
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Pearls of Desire 


(Continued fre 


lady or myself. Such is human nature. 
Instead of prancing with joy at our re- 
lease we were sulky because Drake had 
got away. 

Captain Billy was over the side almost 
with the splash of the anchor and as the 
boat grounded and he hopped out and 
greeted us I wondered at the cheery, mat- 
ter-of-fact way in which he addsessed him- 
self to Enid at whose presence there he 
showed no surprise at all. In fact he 
appeared to be inwardly amused, 

“So here y’are, all safe and sound, the 
two av you,’ said he. “And where is 
Drake?” 

“You scared him away with your smoke, 
Billy,’ I answered. “It’s rather a pity, as 
he had been working four days with two 
armored divers and about twenty native 
ones. The Lord only knows what he may 
not have lifted off the bottom. But never 
mind Drake. How is it you are not sur- 
prised to find Miss Weare here on Tro- 
cadero? Didn't they tell you that a shark 
had got her?” 

He chuckled. “They did,’ said he. 
“But mind ye, lad, there are a dale of 
things tould me which I do not believe.” 

‘What were your reasons for not be- 
lieving this?’ Enid asked in her terse 
voice. 

Captain Billy's frosty little eyes twin- 
kled at her merrily. “They were sivril, 
and the result 0 my cross questionin’ 
Mrs. Stormsby,” said he. “’Tis quite a 
tale that needs some time for the proper 
tellin’. Lave us go out aboard for a cup 
of tay. . = 

So we went out aboard and were en- 
thusiastically greeted by Charley Dollar 


em 


and the other boys and then while revel- 
ling in the first cup of tea which we had 
tasted for many weeks Captain Billy spun 
his yarn, which was something as fol- 
lows: 

“To begin wit’,’ said he, “{f had not 
thought to call at Kialu, thinkin’ that wit’ 
his new schooner Jack wud have nothin’ 
for me. But et Viti Levu I saw Bismarck 
who had just returned from Samoa and 
he tould me Jack’s schooner was still 
there and all hands wonderin’ why he did 
not come fetch her. * “Tis dom’ str’range.,’ 
says I to mesilf, ‘but if she is still there, 
then she is not at Kialu, and if she is not 
at Kialu there may be a cargo to carry,’ 
so I made a small detour and got to Kialu 
the day after Drake had sailed. The first 
thing I see is Charley Dollar cavortin’ on 
the beach, and I t’ought him mad. ‘Have 
ve lost your sinsis?’ I asked him as the 
boat slid up to the landin’, ‘or had ye nivir 
anny to lose?’ So he tells me the tale 
and knowin’ von scalawag Drake I was 
worried. But ayvin then I had me doubts 
about Miss Weare or to square 


away before the trut’, I had no doubts at 


all. No, not from the very fir’rst.” 

“Why not?” asked Enid. 

“Wait, voung lady,” said Captain Billy, 
with his puckered little smile. “I am 
beatin’ up to it. Young Harris was away 
so after a few more wor'rds wit’ Charley 
Dollar I tould him to musther six picked 
men av the Kialu po-lice and have them 
aboard the Favorite before the turn av 
the tide. I made bould also to requisition 
Thin 
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I wint up to the bungalow where I. found 
Mrs. Stormsby and his Riverince com- 
platin’ a hasty toilet to receive me, for 
‘twas but an hour afther sun-up. ‘Do not 
cry, ma'am,’ I said to her, ‘I have rayson 
to believe that Miss Enid nivir made a 
bonne bouche for no shar’rk that swims.’ 
She gripped me by the arrum. A str’rong 
grip she has. ‘What do you mane?’ she 
cries. ‘Just that, ma’am, I answered. 
‘Compose yourself and listen. Now here 
are the facts. . I had been talkin’ 
already wit’ his riverince who had con- 
firmed me diagnostics av the case. = 
‘Listen, ma’am,’ says I, ‘and tell me if I 
go astray. For ten weeks ye had been in 
the habit av bathin’ in the same place by 
night as well as day and nivir a sign av a 
shark close adjacent?’ ‘True,’ says she, 
‘but we were always together.’ ‘The 
greater the attraction for John Shark.’ 
says I, ‘and the more apt you were to ven- 
ture into water more than bosom deep. 
Now it stands to rayson that the young 
lady alone, and at night, would be timid 
av the black watter and the monsters that 
might be lurkin’ in wait and would no 
more that wet her knee cap in the erect 
position. Ayvin where sharks do not 
abound the watter is forbiddin™at night, 
especially when one is alone. I would bet 
the Favorite against the ribbon in your 
hair that a four-foot dog-fish would have 
gone hard aground before ever reachin’ 
her. And agen, the tide was two hours on 
the ebb, and sharks skull out wit’ the ebb. 
There would be no shark in such a place 
on the ebb tide. On the flood, yes.’ ” 

“IT never thought of that,” I muttered. 

“Small wonder, lad. Y‘have not my age 
and sinse. There is pint number one. 
P’int number two is this: there was no 
scrream. Had there been his Riverince 
would have heard because he was sittin’ 
outside the bungalow not far away. and 


nervous. Now a person taken by a shark 
screams always wance at least. I have 
heard such screams and will 


hear thim always.” 

He paused and made a gesture with his 
hand as though to wipe away some horrid 
memory. A little chill went through me 
and I dropped my hand on Enid’s and 
wondered why it was so cold. Her brows 
were drawn slightly down and she was 
staring at Captain Billy through narrowed 
lids. 

“You told all this to Aunt Alice?” she 
asked. 

“T did. We came thin to the next pint, 
which was that a young lady desirin’ to 
give the impression that she had been et 
by a shark cud have walked back into the 
scr'rub lavin’ no tracks, the rocks bein’ 
still wet from the ebbin’ tide. And her 
clothes? The gown she had gone off in 
was lyin’ where she “ad laid it down, but 
had Mrs. Stormsby looked to see if anny- 
thing was missin’ from her niece’s ward- 
robe? Not she. Nor annybody else. All 
hands had taken wan lep to the tragic con- 
clusion and then had not the 
stren’th to lep back agen.” 

Captain Billy paused and his frosty lit- 
tle eyes twinkled at us. It seemed to me, 
however, that he was slightly embarrassed, 
also, for he kept puffing out and then con- 
tracting his lips and seemed rather unde- 
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Why spend time in applying merely cleansing or softening ist 
creams when in the same time you can apply Milkweed Cream FF SRSA OAR: 5 
and give your complexion all its additional benefits. Ingram’s Dear Sirs :— |<} 
Milkweed Cream is not a cold cream. It has positive curative I find in Ingram’s Milkweed | | 
and corrective properties. It remedies roughness, redness and Cream properties that are en- | 
sunburn. It prevents tan. It eradicates pimples and other oy eee One ee +| 


the usual sort. Its use conserves 
the complexion and keeps the 

It has been made and sold all over the world for a genera- skin in a clear healthy con- 
tion. We have thousands of letters, from women, endorsing all a no —— 
we say of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. pear natecinhciondmnes 
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blemishes. It is the skin-health cream. There is no substitute. 


Chicago, Aug. 5, 1917 


Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size | 
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FACE POWDER Powder and Rouge in novel = || 
: ; “Just to show a proper glow”’ use “ss - \ 11. He 
A complexion powderespeci- a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the purse pac kets, and Milkweed ie 
ally distinguished by the fact cheeks. A safe preparation for 9 . We 
that it stayson. Furthermore, delicately heightening the natural Cream, Zodenta Tooth Pow - KI 
a powder of unexcelled deli- color. Thecoloring matter isnot ab- : : os i Ue 
cacy of texture and refinement _ sorbed by theskin. Delicately per- der and Perfume in Guest \ 
of perfume. Fourtints—White, , fumed. Solid cake. Three shades . is 
Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. —Light, Medium and Dark, — 50c. Room $1Zes. (60) ha 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM CoO. k 
Established 1885 . ie 
Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. q 
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GP 1 Down 


FREE 


Big Fun — Little Cost 


You can have your own Billiard and Pool Table at 
home and play while paying forit. The mostdelicate 
shots,calling for the highestskill, can beexecutedona 





Billiard -d and Pc Pool Table 


i table or on its own 


No special room is needed. P if 
Sizes range up to —— it | se l 
p ‘$1 or more down). Balls, 


unted on dining Ar pew ry 


legs « os teiding 6 tand. 


Burrowes Home ird and Pool Tat les 
standard of the world They are sple ndic ily ti 
in ery particular. The Burrowes Re gis High- Speed i 
kK ber Cushions are te best made 
s Tables are now on sale in many cities andtowns 
FREE TRIAL —\\: te us for catalog (illustrated), cor 


ning free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., 184 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


The original 





$100,000 
Free Book 


My latest Style 
Book which I 
will gladly serd 
you on reque-:* 
contains 1,001 ar- 
ticlesof women’s 
and children’s 
wear. 

Suits — Coats 
Dresses— Waists 

Skirts—Hats 
Shoes — Lingerie 

Furs— Under- 
wear—Children’s 

Wear, Etc. 
Also 300 Kinds 
of Piece Goods 


Wear the Stylish Things 
You Like—Take Months to Pay 


With my Style Book willcome a Credit Card 
opening your account here. So when you wish 
anything you simply tell me to send it on ap- 
proval, prepaid. 

If delighted, you spread the cost over many 
months. I don’t wantcash. You wear andenjoy 
pretty things as you pay for them. My prices will 
astonish you for their lowness. 

To get my Style Book, you must ask for it at 
once. A postal card will bring it to you—now. 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 
3433 Mosprat Street (1431) 











Chicago 


=" ONLY 10' 


Complete Tatting Outfit—the biggest 
bargain ever offered to needlework- 
ers. Think of it! For only 10c we will 
send you complete 16-page Tatting Book 
with nandsome designs and full in- 
structions. 1 Ball of Texazilk—size 70 (any 
em, and 1 Rapid Tatting Shuttle. This outfit retails 
regularly for 25c—you get it on this offer all for 
only 1%. Money back if you are not pleased. 


(46) COLLINGBOURNE MILLS 
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MOTION PICTURE 
-»$TUDIO and COMMERCIAL 


v 3 months’ course covers all branches, + 
Easy, fascinating profs asion. Day 
or evening classes; easy terms. 
EARN $25 TO $100 A WEEK 
'| Enlistments leave good positions 

vacant now. Your oppo srtunity, 
be - call for boo free, 

NST. OF PHOTOGRA PHY. 

mA ¥, Yarn 141 W. 36th St., N. ¥. City 
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cided whether to proceed or not. Enid 
administered the v7s a tergo in the non- 
chalant manner of a Mexican muleteer 
thumping a burro with a club. 
“Go ahead, please,’ said she. 
did you jump to?” 
“Onto delicate gr'round, me dear young 


“What 


lady.” said Captain Billy, promptly. “But 
wance there I saw no use for jumpin’ 
back. ‘You tell me that your niece 


thought it a burnin’ shame.to leave Kav- 
anagh alone on Trocadero, said I, ‘and 
that she was ayvin lackin’ in respect to his 


| Rivirince for not stoppin’ on to kape him 


company and from goin’ daffy wit’ soli- 


tude?’ ‘That is true, says the bishop. 
‘I was nivir so astonished in my life,’ 
says he. ‘I could not imagine what had 


got into the girl. She had nivir shown 
any particular likin’ for Jack, and if he 
chose to remain on the island what dif- 
ference did it make to her?’ says he. ‘Fact 
is, 1 was rather under the impression that 
she held him in no great esteem,’ says he. 

“Well, sor, says I, ‘and you too, Mrs. 
Stor rmsby, lookin’ at the matther be the 
cold light av rayson, does it not seem 
strange that Miss Enid shud deliberately 
have quarrelled wit’ the two payple she 
loved most on account av a man for whom 
she cared less than nothing at all? Had 
he not in the very beginin’ outraged all 
av her finer feelin’s ayvin to the point av 
layin’ vilent restrainin’ hands upon her? 


| And though makin’ the best of it like a 
'girrl av sinse, had she not rapped out at 


him from time to time, belittlin’ his 
worrds and actions and holdin’ him to. 
scorn? And thin’ all of a hop and wit’ no 
warnin like the weather at this sayson 


| does she not jibe over and fetch up all 


| iver got a shmell av her. 





| aback at the idee of his cryin’ himself to 


all alone on Trocadero? 
What wud you call it? Me- 


sleep o nights, 
And why? 


| silf. I would call it love.’ ” 


Captain Billy paused and regarded us 
with a sort of benign anxiety. Something 
he saw in Enid’s face appearing to reas- 
sure him he continued: 

‘*Love would account for it,’ says I. 
‘Love is the only thing that could account 
for it, and by the same token love can 
account for almost annything in this 
worrld. She was secretly in love wit’ 
him,’ says I, ‘and could not a-bear the 
thought av layvin’ him there to his fate. 
So she gave you both your chance and 
tould you what she thought to be your 
juty and then, as you cud not see it that 
way and as she knew that Jack was as 
obstinate as his namesake av the ass fam- 
ily she quietly decided to stop there wit’ 
him herself. She knew av coorse that 
she would not be let, if it took all hands 
and the cook to hale her aboard, so she 
resorts to guile. Slippin’ another dress 
benathe her gown she gives it out to his 
rivirince she is goin’ to bathe, and then 
droppin’ the gown and sandals be the edge 
av the lagoon she walks off into the bush, 
or rocks or whatever was there. Sharks? 
I wud stake the savin’s av twinty years 
against a str'ring av cowries that no shark 
Ye wud have 
had to put him on rollers to have got him 
near enough to wish her good day. She 
lay quiet as a hare in the whins until the 
Madcap was out of hail and then she 
came out twistin’ the hem av her skirt wit’ 
one finger in her mout’ and says coy and 
bashful: ‘Here I am, Jack, and please do 
not scold. I feared for your rayson, you 
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nivir havin’ given me the impression of a 
mon anny too sound in the superstruc- 
ture 

He broke off suddenly to dodge my 
swing at him, then turned chuckling to 
Enid, his puckered little face broken into 
a thousand tiny wrinkles. ‘Was I right, 
my dear?” he asked. 

She nodded. “It’s refreshing to meet 
somebody with some sense, captain,” said 
she. “What did they say to that?” 

“They were impressed, but not con- 
vinced,” said the little captain. “Also 
they were excited, as was natural consid- 
erin’ the rough way I had hauled ye back 
from the belly av a shark. His Rivirince 
was the more encouraged av the two. 
Mrs. Stormsby sat starin’ straight in front 
av her, twistin’ her handkerchief and the 
grreat yeilow eyes of her swimmin’ like 
liquid amber. ‘I can’t believe it . . .’ 
says she, to herself. ‘I can’t believe it. 
Enid would never do suchathing . . .’ 
says she, low and hot. His Rivirince 
was not so sure. “Twas plain that in his 
opinion a gir’rl that wud bait a bishop 
and him her uncle wud be capable av any 
folly. ‘If the captain is right she will be 
irretrievably compromised,’ says he. ‘Her 
reputation will be gone forever ‘ 
but let us hope for the best,’ says he, 
lavin’ me in some doubt as to which he 
considered to be the best, inside Jown 
Shark wit’ a reputation or on Trocadero 
without one. ‘Jack will have to marry 
her,’ says he. ; 

“Jack is going to marry her as soon as 
we get back,” I interrupted, not too 
pleased with the old chap’s personalities. 
I looked at Enid to see how she was stand- 
ing this rough, sea-going banter, but she 
did not appear to have been listening. 
Now, she asked: 

‘Why did you send up that smoke, Cap- 
tain Connors, and frighten Drake away? 
If you had slipped up after dark you 
could have caught him red-handed.” 

Captain Billy nodded. “Yes,” he an- 
swered. “Tis a pity. Had I known he 
was four days ahead av me I wud have 
done so. Av coorse the little Favorite is 
not in the same class wit’ Drake’s Madcap 
but crackin’ on as I was I did not think he 
cud be many hours ahead av me. Belike 
I am becomin’ a man av peace in me ould 


age and it seemed to me better to scare - 


him away if indeed he was inside. So I 
put me bare spars in line and made a 
smudge and prisintly from up aloft I 
sighted the sassenach jibin’ round the ind 
o’ the island to put it betwixt us. ‘Ho-ho, 
Drake, ye thafe,’ says I to mesilf, ‘ye will 
be long in hearin’ the last o’ this. ‘Have 
a smoke, Drake,” will be your greetin’ 
around the islands.’ But nevertheless 
Drake cornered wud fight, and I says to 
mesilf: ‘What is the good of bloodshed 
if I can manage without? At best he can- 
not have had time to do much poachin’.’” 

“Then Uncle Geoffrey and Aunt Alice 
are still at Kialu?” said Enid. 

“They are, and there they will stop un- 
til my return wit’ you, young lady. They 
did not feel up to the discomforts av an- 
other voyage to Trocadero wit’ a possible 
disappointment at the ind av it, and I, 
knowin’ the character av Drake acted in 
me own initiative and have brought Char- 
ley Dollar and his boys to stop here wit’ 
Jack until Harris can send an _ outfit. 
What wit’ men and arms and stores an«| 
all Jack need have nothing to fear, so you 
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LET THE LEADING 
CARTOONISTS HELP YOU 


“Se MSG Wy I )M)K\ JW nnMB5li_il_l_liliiii itil i = 
These Men Will Help You to Success 
4 2 are 3 ODAY the world is looking for men who can sway 


public opinion. The cartoonists helped sell the Liberty 


Loan. The cartoonists educated America to patriotic acceptance of the draft. 


& aii ms One Cartoonist Makes $125,000 a Year 


Great cartoonists are well paid. Clare Briggs makes an income estimated 
to be half as much as that of the President of the United States. Reuben 
Goldberg is said to receive $125,000 a year. 

Why not make vour ideas work for you? 

The cartoonist does big things. He does not punch a clock. 


IN ONE COURSE: 
Cartooning Animated Motion Picture Art 
Chalk-Talking Window Card Writing 


Bart (Charles L. Bartholomew), for 25 vears cartoonist of the Min- 
ae cm eek kes neapolis Journal. has gathered with him on the Advisory Staff of the Federal 
School of Applied Cartooning the 25 leading cartoonists of today. The car- 
toonists whose pictures are shown here compose the staft of the Federal School 
of Applied Cartooning. Together they have instituted a complete service in 
Cartooning, Chalk-Talking, Animated Motion Picture Art, and Window 
Card Writing. 


In this course these men give you all the fundamentals of these arts. They 
tell you how they marketed their first work and what is the best way to make 
your start. Bart’s famous course in chalk-talking is included in this instruc- 


y ; = tion. Winsor McCay, the originator of Animated Motion Pictures, here 
tells the secrets of this coming art for the first time. 
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McKEE BARCLAY J. W. McGURK 
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WINSORMcCAY 
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Neos? 


J. T. McCUTCHEON 


Send for “A Road To Bigger Things” Today—‘‘.1 Road to Bigger Things’’ contains 
studio pictures of America’s most famous cartoonists, with the story of how they made their way. 


EDW. MARSHALL 
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1.4. DONAREY Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
ae © 7108 Federal Schools Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Md 


Just cut the coupon heres —— 
with along the dotted line— 


\ , fa. 
N sign your name and address ib? eo 


—and mail it now, ‘A Road 
To Bigger Things’’ will 


. ow 
be sent by return mail. te 4 


OV UK: 
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RAY O. EVANS 


FONTAINE FOX WILLIAM IRELAND 


HERBERT JOHNSON = -\“ KIN HUBBARD ’ } »C. L.- BARTHOLOMEW CLIVE WEED 





GAAR WILLIAMS SIONEY. SMITH 
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Please send by return mail my free copy of “A Road To Bigger Things.’’ 


Name....... 
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Here is one of those rare books 
all of us look for and 
seldom find 


LAUGH and LIVE 


By Douglas Fairbanks 


If your boy is leaving home. 
give him acopy. It will give 
him something to go by — 
something to cling to to—some- 
thing to come back with. 
Springfield Union says: «If this great 
inspirational book does not develop into 


the finest sort of best seller, the American 
public is losing its taste.” 


All Bookstores $1.00 net 
Postage extra 10 cents 


BRITTON PUBLISHING CO.,N.Y. 








Loftis Perfection 


Diamond Ring 
The Most Popular Solitaire Dia- 
mond Ring. Each Diamondis 
specially selected by our dia- : 
mond experts, and is skilful- 

ly mounted in our famous Cased in Handsome Ring Bex 
Loftis “Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate grace and beauty 


5 Down, 32.50 a Month, $15 Down, 37.50 a Month, 
$ buys a $25 Ring. buys a ~ oe R 
D . $10 a Month, 
7 vio ti _— $20 buys # $100 Ring. a 
Down, $5 a Mont! Down, $12.50 a Month, 

$10 buys a $50 Ring. - $25 buys a $125 Ring. 


Send for Free Catalog 
There are over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, etc. Lim gg ger select will be sent, all ship- 
pin - es pre —E AND EXAMINE THE 
pre ian IW Ye YOUR OWN HANDS. If satis- 
y one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; bal- 
aa et, Ba vided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Our Catalog shows all the new watches—16, 17, 19, 21 
and 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guaranteed by the factory 
and further guaranteed by us. Watches t will pass 
railroad in ion as low as $2.50 a month. 
The easiest, 


Christmas Presents 2°. cor: 


venient way to make handsome, ‘‘worth-while’’ presents 
is to send for our Catalog, make your selections in the 
quiet of your own home, and have everything charged in 
one account. By this plan you can make very little 





ready money supply all your gifts, Send for Catalog. 


[OF TIS 


BROS & CO. '3% 


The National Credit Jewelers 


DEPT.FSO2 108 N. State St., 
HICAGO, ILL. 
STORES ‘iN LEADING CITIES 








s 50 A Ment 
VisibleWriting 
a \L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines on! y of stand- 
ard size wit keybuard of 
standard universal arrange 
ment—has Bae kspacer — Ta bu- 
lator — two-color ribbon — Bali 
Bearing c onstructic on — every 
operating convenience. Five 
Days’ Free Trial. Fully guar- 
anteed. Vetaies and special 
price sent 


: i. A.sminih, 651-231 A. ‘Sth Ave. + Chicago, tl, 
TYPEWRITERS S25'o'$7s 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
jaakes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and gwaran 
the same asnew. We operate the largest 
rebuilt, typewriter factories in the world. @ 
EeMcieat service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 

























had best make your plans to start back 
wit’ me as soon as may be, Miss Enid, 
and Jack to follow later.” 

Enid thrust out her chin. 
Captain,” said she, 
the thing through. 
of my reputation, 
Geoffrey, 


“Thank you, 
“but I prefer to see 
Since nothing is left 
according to Uncle 
it doesn’t matter much, does it? 


| Besides, I am not crazy about listening to 








Aunt Alice’s reproaches. I'll send her a 
letter asking her to forgive me and we 
shall have to let it go at that, I’m afraid.” 

Captain Billy scratched his curly, griz- 
zled head and looked at me rather doubt- 
fully. 

“What ought we to do, lad?” he asked. 

“Well, Billy,” I answered, “it’s hardly 
worth while talking about what we ought 
to do. Even from my own limited ac- 
quaintance with this young lady I should 
not hesitate to assure you that we are 
pretty apt to do whatever she says, so we 
might as well do it with as good a grace 
as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Favorite got away the following 
morning and we watched her departure 
with no especial feeling of regret. Cap- 
tain Billy had left us ample stores and 
with Charley Dollar and six big fighting 
men I had no fear of Drake’s return. They 
quartered themselves in a cave similar to 
our own but nearer the spring. Enid and 
I decided to return to our bungalow quar- 
ters. It is all right to be a troglodyte 
once in a way, but to be one under com- 
pulsion greatly lessens the charm. Misan- 
thropic people who like to shut themselves 
up in their rooms and refuse to see any- 
body ought to be put in a cave for awhile 
with a guard to slap bullets against its 
sides every time they start to move about. 

As the Favorite shrank into the blue dis- 
tance I remarked to Enid that by all rights 
she ought to be aboard her and desired to 
know if she thought she was treating her 
relatives as their many kindnesses to her 
deserved. The question brought to her 
face a peculiar expression of cool and 
quiet ruthlessness, which I have several 
times mentioned. It could scarcely be 
called a “hard” look. It was no more 
hard than is the face of a vixen fox as 
she contemplates a half-killed squirrel be- 
ing worried by her cubs. Enid’s boyish 
features expressed under certain emotions 
that peculiar indifference to the feelings 
of others which one might expect to find 
in some creature of human guise yet not 
quite human of soul; a dryad or fairy or 
water nymph or something of the sort of 
whom the moral responsibilities are nil. 
Very young children wear often the same 
look when tempted by the dawning con- 
sciousness of superior force they deliber- 
ately and wantonly maltreat an animal or 
a smaller companion. 

So now when I put this query Enid’s 
face assumed that exposition of cool and 
limpid relentlessness and she answered 
evenly: “Why should I go back? If 
Alice had been so wild to know the truth 
she would have come here with Captain 
Connors. But she did not even write to 
either of us, and she must have prevented 
Uncle Geoffrey from doing so, because he 
sent all sorts of affectionate verbal mes- 
sages, in the hope of my being still alive.” 

“But she sent a lot of your things,” I 


| protested. 
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“Captain Connors insisted on having 
them. No, my Jack, Alice will never for- 
give me. She might forgive my having 
given her such a shock, but she could 
never forgive me for having stayed here 
with you.” 

“What did you say in your letter?” I 
asked. 

“Merely that I was sorry to have been 
obliged to cause her and Uncle Geoffrey 
such pain but that even now I did not see 
how it could possibly have been avoided 
under the circumstances. That was about 
eee. 

It seemed as though Captain Billy’s 
coming and the presence of Charley Dol- 
lar and his men had opened a new epoch 
in the cycle of our stay on Trocadero. 
The first phase had been when as thor- 
oughly well found castaways we had tak- 
en up our abode there to camp with a 
comfort akin to luxury until relieved. 
The second phase was on our being de- 
spoiled and reduced to basic principles of 
life. The third was when Enid and I 
found ourselves there alone; an Adam 
and Eve in a fruitless and serpentless 
paradise; a sort of sterilized paradise. 
This present epoch with Charley Dollar 
and his Kanaka fighting men was the 
fourth. There would still have to be 
three more, and I wondered what they 
would develop. All finished courses move 
in series of seven but for the life of me 
I could not see how more than one more 
was to be worked out in our existence on 
Trocadero. That one would be the arri- 
val of my outfit when we would strip the 
place clean and depart. Short of the 
crater taking it into its head to erupt or 
a tidal wave to wash out the lagoon I 
could not imagine what else could hap- 
pen. Which proves that I was very de- 
fective in imagination. 

Now that we had no lack of service I 
held that we should repose ourselves and 
accordingly detailed Charley Dollar as 
maitre d’hotel and had him take up his 
abode in the bishop’s former billet. Char- 
ley Dollar understood Polynesian cooking, 
the theory of which is precisely that of a 
New England clam-bake. In fact I am 
inclined to believe that the clam-bake had 
its origin through ideas brought back 
from the Pacific by Yankee whalers. The 
ether boys did the fishing and hunting, 
Charley Dollar did the cooking and Enid 
and I did the eating, and eat we did after 
weeks of tinned stuff and fishy stuff and 


oily stuff and rice. “I never want 
to see rice again,’ I said to Enid. 
“When we are married I shall sup- 


ply teosinte or barley or oats or some 
other blooming thing to heave at us as we 
depart.” 

So we ate of the good fresh food and 
read the new books and magazines and 
newspapers which were published less 
than ten weeks previously and felt our- 
selves thoroughly in touch with the world 
again. 

The evening of the day after Captain 
Billy’s departure I observed to Enid that 
unless we desired to become disgustingly 
obese we had better take a little exercise, 
and as a moon of which the creamy color 
and inflated proportions would have 
brought ridicule upon any painter daring 
so to depict it was well on its way aloft 
we decided to circumnavigate the crater 
by way of constitutional. This had been 
a favorite promenade for Alice and me 
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‘These)Are The Hours That Count 






































Most of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and ow But the hours 
after supper are yours, and your whole future depends on how ycu spend 
them. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you can make those 
hours bring you position, money, power, vea/ success in life. 


Thousands of splendid, good-paying positions are waiting in every field of work for men trained to 
fill them. __‘There’s a big job waiting for you—1in your present work, or any line you choose. Get ready 
for it! You can do it without losing a minute from work, or a wink of sleep, without hurrying a single 
meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it in one hour after supper each night, 
right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 


Hundreds of thousands have proved it. Frank E. Fehlman, Vice President of the Gossard Corset 
Company, in charge of sales and advertising; Robert E. Ramsey, advertising manager of the Art Metal 
Construction Company; A. B. Hall, director of service of the Greenleaf Advertising Agency, and 
hundreds of others in important sales and advertising positions, climbed to success through I. C. S. help. 
Jesse G. Vincent, Vice Presrdent of Engineering of the Packard Motor Car Company and designer of 
the famous “Twin-Six” Motor, and hundreds of other engineers, won their way to the top through 
I. C. S. spare-time study. The builder of the great Equitable building, and many other architects and 
contractors, prepared themselves for success in spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. 


For 25 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads —in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been winning promo- 
tion and increased salaries through the I. C.S. 
Over 130,000 men are getting ready right pow 
in the I. C.S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6477, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, or in the 
subject, before which I mark X 
: ADVERTISING -) ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


[ [) MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
|) SaLESMANSHIP Electrician 


_) Mechanical Draftsman 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
to you. No matter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circumstances. 
No matter how limited your previous education, the 
simply written, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. text- 
books make it easy to learn. No matter what career 
you may choose, some one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses 
will surely suit your needs. 


Make Your Start Now! 


When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger income, 
more comforts, more pleasures, all that success means, 
can you afford to let another single priceless hour of 
spare time go to waste? Make your start rtght now! 
This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove how we 
can help you. Just mark and mail this coupon, 
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El-Rado 
The “Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


It is with El-Rado that refined women attain 
clean, hairfree underarms of babylike smooth- 
ness, so essential to the proper wearing of 
sleeveless gowns or sheer blouses as well as 
for plain,everyday comfort. For weeks follow- 
ing the use of El-Rado you will enjoy a new, 
delightful sensation of underarm cleanliness. 

El-Radoisa liquid, sanitary, colorless, easily 
applied with piece of absorbent cotton. To 
use El-Rado is no more trouble than washing 
the skin, and quite as harmless—it does 
not stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. 
El-Rado is the safest, most agreeable way to 
remove hair from the face, neck or arms, 

Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at any 
toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c. and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St., New York 


CANADIAN ADDRESS, 312 ST. URBAIN, MONTREAL 





Revolutionary new method! Differerit from the old 
touch system as day from night. Based on Gymnastic 
Finger Training. Is doubling and trebling salaries 
of stenographers everywhere. Already, hundreds 


formerly earning but $8 to $15 a week, ure drawing 
$25, $35, and even $40 weekly. 

s positively guaran- 
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ing unless fully satisfied. EASY FOR EVERY OPELA- 

TOR. Quickly learned in spare time. 

FRE Write for all particulars, fully explaining 
this new system. Describes in detail the 

wonderful Gymnastic Finger Exercises, their marvel. 

ous effectiveness. A revelation as to the SPEED and 

SALARY possible to typists. Write today. 


TULLOSS TYPEWRITING SCHOOL, 7531 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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and after the first stiff climb of about a 
hundred feet the going was fairly good. 
If you have ever visited the Paris Tro- 
cadero you may be able to form a good 
idea of the island which bears its name 
Imagine the two towers as smal! craters 
superimposed on the middle lip of the 
huge one which forms,the atoll. The 
lower buildings on either of the 
towers which sweep out in a semi-lunar 
arc are represented by the higher part of 
the atoll at the depth of the lagoon. but 
in the case of the island they swept 
around almost to meet at the entrance. 
In the larger of the two smaller craters 
was the lake, our cave being on the side 
of the lagoon. The smaller one was 
steeper, scarcely pitted, and in fact more 
of a mole than a baby volcano. It was 
rather like a pimple, except that on the 
seaward side many centuries of thunder- 
ing surf had eroded its base and when 
the overhanging mass became too heavy 
it had sloughed down into the sea which 
in time it had clogged and hampered in 
its attacks so that in ordinary weather the 
great billows never broke against the mole 
itself but dashed themselves to pieces 
against the huge, broken fragments be- 
tween which were deep frothing pools. 

A little below the summit there was a 
shelf which one could follow all the wav 
around although in places it shifted its 
altitude and made it necessary to climb 
up or down. There was a place on its 
seaward side where this shelf widened 
considerably, the cliffs dropping for about 
sixty feet sheer into the sea. It was a 
wild spot, this, and I found it a great 
relief to go there at times if only to get 
away from the everlasting glare and 
itations of the lagoon. 

So we scrambled up. puffing a little as 
the result of Charley Dollar's good fare, 
and on reaching the precipice which I 
have just mentioned we were halted by 
the beauty of the moonlight on the sea. 
Just at the foot of the cliffs the swirling 
eddies were in shadow but a little farther 
out the surface of the sea was swept in 
white flames which flashed and darted 
forward and receded as the burnished 
swells swung in from the fathomless 
depths. We seated ourselves on a flat 
stone and presently fell silent. as often 
happened during our companionship. 

Perhaps this dual revery lastedebut for 
several minutes; perhaps for an hour, I 
could not say. At any rate it was broken 
by the last sound which one would have 
expected of the time and place: a human 
cough. But what galvanized my nerves 
into an astonished tension was the fact 
that I recognized it immediately as 
Drake’s cough. 

There could be no 
that sudden, explosive cough which punc- 
tuated Drake’s speech at intervals and 
was part hiccup: the single stomach cough 
of the steady drinker caused as I have 
been told by a sympathetic irritation of 
the pneumo-gastric nerve. One scarcely 
noticed it in Drake. any more than one 
would notice the asthmatic cough of age. 
It seemed to belong to him, like his am- 
phorous alcoholic voice and restless eves. 
Sometimes, especially when he was stand- 
ing in the glare of the sun it became part 
sneeze. 

Enid had recognized it, too. and her 
| hand gripped my knee as she 
| me eves wide with amazement 
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here on Trocadero? It was incredible 

. impossible . . . outrageous. 
How had he got there and what was he 
doing on the seaward flank of the mole? 


And as these impossible queries were pre- 
sented to our minds for immediate solu- 
tion it came again, that eruptive cough, 
nearer this time, and we heard heavy 
breathing and the rattle of a loose stone 
the other side of the shoulder of rock 
against which we were sitting. 

Whatever the answer, here was Drak: 
in the flesh. armed of course and ripe for 
mischief, whereas I had not so much as a 
stick. We had risen to our feet and were 
standing in the full blaze of the moon 
and Drake was bound to discover us the 
moment he rounded the spur of rock 
There was really but one thing to do, and 
that was to rush him the instant he ap- 
peared and shove him over the edge 
This time I had no qualms. Deske had 
tried his best to slaughter us in the cave 
and had wounded Enid and now here he 
was back again like a prowling beast of 
prey. It flashed through my mind that 
he had probably decided to run back and 
reconnoiter the situation and approach- 
ing Trocadero on the seaward side of the 
mole he had landed in one of the several 
coves and climbed up through a fssure to 
the ledge. 

At any rate, here he was and this 
I did not intend to take anv 
Man to man I realized that I stow 
show with Drake's gorilla strength. Let 
him grip me once and the game was up 
for all that I might be able to accomplish 
The best that I could hope for lay in tak- 
ing him by surprise and rushing him over 
the brink before he realized what was 
afoot. If in doing this he managed to 
cling to me and carry me along then so 
much the worse. but at any rate Enid 
would be safe in the care of Charley 
Dollar and the fighting men of Kialu 

This was the swift framing of the sit- 
uation in my mind as I stood there tense 
and set behind the rocky buttress ane 
waited for Drake to round it. He came 
scuffing along very noisily for a person 
making a reconnaissance and the soft 
quiet of the night augmented thes 
sounds. Ordinarily they would have 
been lost in the deep diapason coming 
up from below, but the sea was so still 
and the swell so long that there was 
churning and swashing from the foot of 
the cliffs. Sucking. gurgling sounds like 
giant babies profiting by their pap. And 
there were little hissings as the big waves 
welled high up on the sheer wall withour 
breaking. filled the myriad crevices and 
then retreated, leaving them to drain be- 
fore the next surge loaded them again 
Drake's wheezing breath and staccato 
bark cut through these fluid sounds with a 
sort of challenge, like a pig rooting for 
acorns in the silent hours. but more ag- 
gressive; as though he had more right to 
puff than the Pacific compressing air in 
the pockets of the cliffs. There was a 
sort of vulgar profanity in the way he 
slammed along. as though he considere:| 
himself to be the vitalized essence of 
large elemental forces and estimated that 
it would take at least a few million miles 
square of sea and land and all therein 
contained to boil down the crvstallized es- 
sence of a Channing Drake. 

“Here you go back into your solution 
again. old boy.” said I to myself, as [ !'s- 
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How Men Raise Their Incomes 
Through Higher Accounting 


The above chart tells the story. 
salary capitalizes his brains by getting knowledge that is in large 


An ambitious man ona small 
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demand. He learns Higher Accounting. He acquires the ability to analyze businesses and to tell 


officers and directors how to eliminate waste and install economies. 


This is the kind of knowledge that large com- 


mercial organizations are willing to pay for—and the call for it is constant and growing every year. 
This is a day of commercial efficiency and every progressive house in America feels the need of the highly trained man 
who can apply scientific, analytical methods and work out economies in its production, accounting and selling problems. 


Here is the opportunity to realize your ambition to attain more prestige and a higher income. 


Increase the 


worth of the service you can give and you. will find plenty who will pay the value of it. The more you know the less 


LaSalle Students 
and Graduates 


can now be found employed in the executive de- 
partments of practically all the large railroads, 
business houses and commercial organizations in 
the United States. Many prominent business 
concerns can be named in each of which 100 to 
900 or more LaSalle students or graduates from 
our several specialized departments are employed 
in responsible positions, for instance— 


Pennsylvania RR. R. . 2 « « « 918 
American Telegraph 


& Telephone Company . . 259 
U.S. Steel Corporation .. 250 
Baltimore & OhioR.R. « « 564 
Armour & Company _. « « 162 
Chicago& N.W.R.R. . . 392 
Ford Motor Company . .. 122 
Swift& Company .. . -« 187 
Standard Oil Company .. 140 


Among the numerous firms and corporations 
employing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle students or 
graduates are the following: 


Western Electric Company 
International Harvester Company 
B. F. Goodrich Company 

Wells Fargo Express Company 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


and every important railroad company in the 
United States. 


More than 125,000 men in active business life 
including a large number of corporation officials 
have enrolled and are receiving the benefits of 
LaSalle training and service. Over 20,000 new 
students now enroll annually. The LaSalle or- 
ganization consists of 800 people, including a 
staff of 300 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, special lecture writers, instructors 
and assistants. LaSalle students and graduates 
eccupying responsible positions can be found 
throughout the entire English-speaking world. 


Free Consulting 
Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled 
to the free use of our Consulting Service which 
gives you the privilege of calling on our staff of 
experts In any department at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. LaSalle Extension 
University is a clearing house of business inform- 
ation and through its many |!.ighly specialized de- 
partments is organized and equipped to render 
@ practical and distinctive service which cannot 
be supplied by any other institution of similar 
character, 


will be your competition. 
to the trained man. 


The hard struggle is for small positions. 
You can be the man with the training that the corporation, 
the bank, the large business organizations of every kind are looking for. 


Offers come 


Write 


today for information about the Higher Accounting training course and Consult- 
ing Service offered by the LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 


You can have the instruction of our 
expert accountants, by mail. While you hold 
your present position you can prepare yourself 
for one that will pay a larger salary. Every 
phase of the science of Accounting and Audit- 
ing, Business Organization and Business Man- 
agement will be made clear to you. You will 
have, at all times, the personal direction of our 
staff of experts who will guide you step by step 
to your ultimate goal. No special education is 
necessary to acquire this knowledge—only in- 
telligence and the purpose to succeed. ‘That is 
the experience of thousands of successful men 
who have taken this LaSalle training by mail. 


The LaSalle Course in Higher Accounting 
helped C. B. Kinkead of West Virginia to 
double his salary in a few months. 


J. V. Hawkinson, Idaho, had his in- 
come doubled in a year. J. L. Reeves, Ohio, 
was promoted to a managership as a result of 
his training. J. H. Worl, Illinois, quickly re- 
ceived two salary increases after he had begun 
this study. Hundreds of other LaSalle students 
send similar reports of rapid advances directly 
traceable to the training gained at LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Our gradutes are given special preparation for 
the C. P. A.examinations. Certified Public Ac- 
countants receive large fees for expert work in 
Auditing. Many Public Accountants earn from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. Some executive cor- 
poration accountants earn even more than 
that. They are men who are considered ab- 
solutely indispensable. 


Our institution places its course within the grasp of the man of moderate 
or even small income on the basis of convenient monthly payments. 


Send The Coupon 


It will bring you our book on Accountancy 
Facts and full information about this course and our Con- 
sulting Servicein Higher Accounting. Also our book ‘*‘TenYears’ 


Promotion In One,” and we will give you informa- 
tionaboutthe tuition and easy terms. All tinis without cost or 
obligation to you. Make this the decisive hour. Mail the coupon. 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 

Dept. 11302-H Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me your Accountancy 
Catalog describing your Home Study Training and your Consulting Ser- 


vice in Higher Accounting. Also a copy of your valuable book for the ame 
bitious man, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One.”’ 
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ened to his approach. The sounds of 
Poy) 9 | this ceased presently and I might have 
hy Be Thin: | | been taken napping but for Enid. She 
= e | scuffed with her feet. and then pointed, 
I can improve your figure— | and I saw Drake's face peering at me 
aa [ane diet aie cee | around the corner of the rock It gave 
nl mnee f can, becnuse I hav me the impression of a straight fringe of 
gain 10to 35 pounds—not only black hair crowding his evebrows nearly 
Luwt-atees together. a deep wrinkle above the latter, 
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surely, how easily, how in > 
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at once 


would write me 


be increased, [am certain vou 

You will surprise your family and friends 

Do write! | want se much to help you as only a 
woman can, I've had a wonderful experience. Let me 
tellyouaboutit. Write for my Free Booklet, No. 2° 


Susanna Cocroft 
winks S- Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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to Practice 


Teach and Sell the Gibson 
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Year or More Become atcacher. 
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private and class instruction and sale 
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Free Trial 
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this new Edison— 
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dare lower his guard for fear I might 


like the care worn physiognomy of apes, 


and a general expression of surprise and 
fright 
Apparentiv Drakes keen animal in- 


stinct had warned him of our 
some subtle way and he had crept quietly 
up to the projecting rock to look around 
So there for a moment we stood. glaring 
at each other. our faces not six feet apart. 
I do not know what my own expression 
could have been like but Drakes showed 
startled terror and [ believe that if he 
had not been armed he would have turned 

i bolted. But I was the first to act 
and realizing that he must not be given 
time to draw I spun around the rock and 
let drive at his jaw with my fist. The 
blow landed fairly well but scarcely so 
much as staggered him. He growled like 
a bear and tried to clinch but I dodged 
his rush and struck again, landing this 
time on the heavy muscles of his neck. 

The ledge at this point was about thirty 
feet wide. sloping slightly downwards and 
outwards with a clear drop from its brink 
into the sea beneath. Its floor was fairly 
smooth though irregular. It was not the 
place which one would choose for a spar- 


presence in 


ring bout and as we circled=—Drake watch- © 


ing me warily f had to be careful of my 
footing. I wondered that he did not draw 
his big revolver} It is probable that the 
holster button was stiff and he did not 
get 
in a jab that would drop him. or perhaps 
he did not wish to give the alarm, not 
knowing but what there might be a gun- 
boat in the lagoon. 

Three times I sprang in and struck 
and avoided his clinch. He did not run 
after me. All he did was to grab when 
I struck and fortunately for me he was 
slow. I wonder to this day why he did 
not try to use his fists. Perhaps he had 
never learned how. But it was quickly 
evident to me that I was not apt to ac- 
complish much. The man was too heavy 
of bone to suffer much from the blows of 
a lean. wiry chap like myself and as for 
knocking him out even down that 


or 


| seemed hopeless 





I was beginning to wonder how the 
business would end. wishing that Drake 
would take the offensive and rush me 
when a white figure slipped around the 
rock directly behind him. He was lean- 
ing slightly forward as though ready to 
spring at me on my next lead and his 
weight was well on the balls of his feet. 
I was facing him. my back to the+tedge 
and about to jump in and strike. But 
before I could accomplish this Enid 
sprang forward and dropping her hands 
on Drake’s shoulder blades thrust him 
ahead. Overbalanced as he was he could 
not recover himself; could not check. A 
child catching a grown person in this 
tottering condition could run him along 
for a little space and Enid was a solid 
girl and vigorous. Besides, the sloping 
ground was in her favor and before Drake 


' could regain his equilibrium or even turn 


aside she had him fanning the air upon 
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the brink. It wouid have been ridicuivus 
out for the awfulness of it; big Drake 
hustled flappingly to his doom by this 
plump girl, waving frantically on the edge 

| the precipice, and howling, his great 
arms tossed frantically about. And then 
a final shove. a despairing yell and the 
abyss absorbed him! 

[It was astounding, bewildering, unbe- 
lievable. Here was this sinister peril 
which had faced me a second or two be- 
fore gone, eradicated, abolished . . . 
and for good. Rubbed out by this. school- 
girl' I could not seem to take it in. [ 
stared at Enid, then at the brink, halt 
expecting to see Drake's shock head come 
oe up again. Enid, perilously close 

the edge was looking down, contem- 
i Bh Staring down into that 
olack maelstrom where even the foam 
flecks were scarcely visible I shuddered 
and drew Enid back from the brink. 


You marvel,” I said, “there’s an end 
of Drake.’ 
“T hope so,” she answered, eveniy. “I 


toid you that I'd nx him the next chance 
I got. Let's go round and see if the 
schooner is there.” 

[ did not answer and we made our way 

silence along the shelf until presently 
rounding another buttress we saw the 
Madcap sitting on the swaying sea like 
a sleepy bird perched uncomfortably upon 
a swinging limb and so forced at times 
to flutter its wings. She was about a 
mile away and in that polished calm and 
plastered by the moonlight very beautiful 
to behold. Shadows flirted in her tal 
sails, playing hide-and-seek as she rolled 
and, her reflection stabbed the depths be- 
neath her: a phantom ship: a shadow ship 
for Drake who was down there to com- 
mand. Looking at her I wondered what 
sort of ghost a man like Drake wouid 
have, and if it would cough. 

Enid was more practical about the busi- 
ness. After studying the Madcap for a 
few moments she turned to me and said: 

“I suppose his boat is waiting for him 
in some of these holes in the cliff. If we 
hurry back and get Charley Dollar and 
his men they might be able to 
them.” 

“Aren't you satisfied with having 
for Drake?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered, 
in being thorough.” 

“Very well.” I answered, “let’s go back 
then.” 

So back we went, never once speaking 
until we reached the camp when I told 
Charley Dollar what had happened. Enid 
interrupted my narrative rather impa- 
tiently. 

“Why don’t you let them gor” she de- 
manded, then turned to Chariey Dollar 
who was regarding her most worshipfully 

“If you can catch them,” said she, “take 
them out to the Madcap and bring back 
the boat. Tell them to go away and leave 
us alone. But be sure to bring back the 
t We have needed a boat ever since 


catch 
done 


shortly, “I believe 


DOat. 


we have been on this island and this 
seems to be a good chance to get 
one. She looked at me and the 


moonlight cut the fissures of her frown 
“What are you chuckling about, Jack?” 
she demanded. 


“You. my cave lady,” I answered 
“Enid, her housekeeping on Troca- 
dere Z 


To be concluded 


* 
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Solid Gold To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful TIFNITE 
M - GEMS, we will absolutely and positively send them out FREE and on 
ountings trial for 10 days’ wear. In appearance and by every test, these wonderful gems are 
Flat Belcher Rin somuch like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the difference. But only 
No.1. Solid gold Mem 10,000 will be shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly, 


at aw Sen wih Set Send the coupon NOW! Send no money. Tell us which ring you prefer. We’ll send it at 
guaranteed genuine Tifnite once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and the handsome solid gold mounting—~ after 
Gem. Price $12.50; only $3.50 you have carefully made an examination and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and 
anon Sea, Rennnen SE pee want to keep it, you can pay for it in such small easy payments that you'll hardly miss the 
our expense within 10 days. money. If you can tell a TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, or if, for any reason at 


i ‘ all, you do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense. 
Ladies’ Ring 





ag 2. Solid gold mounting. R | N D € 
aS a guaranteed genuine 
Tifnite Gem almost a carat i C e 
ase Pus Sone emarkab e INew iscovery 
upon arrival. Balance $3 per é . F 
a Te te eee oe The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance a TIFNITE 
our expense within 10 days. - ms 
a and a diamond are as alike as two peas. TIFNITE GEMS have the won- 

Tooth Belcher Ring derful pure white color of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling fire, brilliancy, cut and 

No. 3. Solid gold, six-prong polish. Stand every diamond test—fire, acid and 
teed’ gues "Stee tam diamond file. Mountings are exclusively fashioned 


almost a carat in size. Price in latest designs—and guaranteed solid gold. How to Order Rings soam Ge sate —~ 
$12.50; only $3.50 upon ar- “ P 


12 only I heavy paper so that the ends exactly meet when 
rival. Balance $3 per month. drawn tightly around the second joint of finger on 
Can be returned at our e n oO oO n e which you want to wear the ring. Be careful that 
expense within 10 days. the or paper fits snugly without overlap- 
: , - ing, and measure at t joint. 
Just send coupon. Send no reference, no money, no obligation to you Seale of gener 0 on San calee setae Send the 
in any way! Yourun norisk. The coupon brings you any of the exquisitely 


beautiful rings shown and described here for 10 days’ wear free. Be sure 


to enclose strip of paper showing exact finger measurement as explained. M all This Coupon 
Mail This Coupon = THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 


Rand McNally Bldg., x ‘ i , I. 
Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM on this liberal offer. 4 - cNelly Bidg., Dept. 255, Chicago, Im 


Wear it for 10 days on trial. Every. one set in latest style Send me Ring No on 10 days’ approval. 
solid gold mountings De “id tl Vv th th ou want t k it (In ordering ring, be sure to enclose size as described above. 

¥ gs. cide then whether yi Oo Keep If satisfactory, I agree to pay $3.50 upon arrival: and bal- 
or not. Send for yours now—today—sure. Send no money. ance at rate of $3.00 per month. If not satisfactory, I will 


mH return same within ten days at your expense. 
The Tifnite Gem Company / 


Rand McNally Bidg. Dept. 255 Chicago, Ill. 
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Frances Marion—Soldieress of Fortune 


and one of the greatest illustrators in 
this country today admitted that he had 
been working in a Market Street candy 
store—wrapping chews!”’ 

It is interesting to note that the first 
scenarios Miss Marion sold were on 
artist and shop-girl life. Now, of course, 
she writes scenarios on every subject 
available—and finds it all so absorbing 
and interesting. 


and short story writer, she was earning 
more money than many girls ever dream 
of, when she dropped it all to go to Los 
Angeles and begin all over again as a 
scenarioist. 

She saw that there was a great future 
in screen stories and it was in her blood 
to answer the call of the “new diggings.” 
It was the same call that made her ances- 
tors leave a good strike for what they 
thought would be a better one. 

At first, she bought “tickets” from the 
extra girls, giving them more than the 
company would have paid them for the 
day’s work, in order that she could study 
the methods of such directors as D. W. 
Griffith, the De Milles, Alan Dwan, the 
Smalleys, when directing great mob 
scenes. 

It was at this time that she met the 
woman whose influence gave her the cour- 
age to stumble on until she reached the 
highroads. This was Lois Weber. 

“She, alone, at the Studio knew of my 
ambitions to become a writer and never 
lost an opportunity to help me. 

“T’ll never forget the moment I first 
saw myself on the screen,” she went on. 
“In stalked a tall, gawky girl—(she is 


tendency has disappeared, and a mucker, 
at eight o’clock, might be mistaken for 
any broker’s clerk off on a holiday. Men 
dressed up, mingling with the other sex, 
taking girls home in the moonlight, begin 
to think of marriage. Cupid came to 
Kennet with the ‘movies.’ 

“You’d be surprised to find how critical 
these people get to be. Chaplin is popu- 
lar at the mines, and Max Linder, and 
they like Douglas Fairbanks, but the great 
demand is for pretty love stories revolv- 
ing about some cute little girl with blonde 
curls. This, of course, means Mary Pick- 
ford. I’ve seen bearded men, who had 
spurned an anesthetic for the amputation 
of a couple of mashed fingers, weeping 
copiously at the troubles of Viola Dana 
or Marguerite Clark. They’re awfully 
fussy, though, about clean pictures, and 
the sensational stuff, about the lady who 
smashes thirty dollars’ worth of second- 
hand furniture defending her virtue, 
doesn’t go at all. 

“We've promoted a hall at every mine, 
smelter and refinery where the ordinary 
cinema show isn’t accessible. There’s no 
need of anything of the sort at Graselli, 
Ind., or Chrome, N. J., where we have 
refineries, but the company has gone in 


(Continued from page 33) 


about five-four and anything but gawky) 
—whose waving arms looked like two 
very busy windmills, a stranger who made 
a few grimaces and then dashed off again. 
I confided to myself right then that as an 
actress | was a very good cook!” 

Miss Marion played in pictures, small 
parts, then leads, and, finally, heavies, 
playing opposite Miss Pickford in “The 
Girl of Yesterday.” 

This reminded her of a very good joke 
on Mary Pickford. She and Mary are 
chums, and one day, out on “Location,” 
they.stood together in front of an apart- 
ment house. 

A woman living in the house recognized 
“Little Mary.” The front door was open 
and they could see this woman running up 
the stairs and hear her yelling in a voice 
like a fog-horn, “Mary Pickford’s out- 
side! Mary Pickford’s outside!” 

“Here’s where I escape,” said Miss 
Pickford, and she did, leaving Frances 
Marion on the spot to explain to the di- 
rector just why his star had flown. In 
about a minute everyone in that apart- 
ment house had crowded onto the front 
porch and proceeded to give Miss Marion 
the “Once Over.” 

“Well!” said one woman, “if that’s 
Mary Pickford, I can’t say that I think 
much of her!” 

On second thought, the writer doesn’t 
think the joke is on Mary Pickford. Any- 
way, in telling these last two stories, Miss 
Marion was certainly “writing herself 
down.” 

After a year of picture acting and han- 
dling publicity for the Bosworth Film 
Company, during which time she was able 





You Can’t Escape ’Em 
(Continued from page 50) 


strong for art at the Gold Road, King- 
man, Arizona, and the Rainbow, in Rye 
Valley, Oregon. The Mexicans are crazy 
about ‘movies.’ You'll find half a dozen 
picture houses where we operate at Pa- 
chuca and Real del Monte. Wherever we 
have a projecting machine we have a con- 
tented population, and no labor troubles. 
At one time, the company thought of es- 
tablishing its own exchange, and going 
into the show business as a side line, but 
that notion was abandoned. I’ve just 
heard of a firm that makes a specialty of 
providing films to concerns of our kind, 
and that’s what’s taking me to Philadel- 
phia. Tomorrow we'll start for Kennet, 
and I'll show you a cinema exhibition 
comparable with anything you'll find on 
Broadway, outside of the Strand or the 
Rialto.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “but I think 
I'll stop in New York. They have pic- 
tures there, of course, but you’re not 
obliged to see *em. And New York ap- 
pears to be the one place in the world 
where the cinema doesn’t invade your 
home, wink at you from blank walls, or 
supply the only alternative of a delirious 
evening spent counting the daffodils on 
the wall paper. When you began talking, 





to be almost constantly ‘on the lot,” she 
again felt the call of “the new diggings,” 
so she went to New York “on her nerve.” 
After a tew weeks of freelancing she was 
“honored,” as she expressed it, by an of- 
fer from William A. Brady. 

From scenario writer she became sce- 
nario editor, holding this position until 
she joined the forces of the Mary Pick- 
ford Company. 

Miss Marion dictates all of her scena- 
rios because it is easier for her to put life 
into a subject when she is talking to some- 
one than when she writes it out with an 
unsympathetic pencil. 

“Then, too, I feel a bit under obliga- 
tion to entertain the secretary who must 
listen only to my voice—day after day. 
So, in my eagerness to amuse her, to make 
less drab the story I am unfolding, I find 
myself thinking of all sorts of extravagant 
and amusing situations. In fact, this is 
the way I often visualize my audiences, 
for when she smiles I see a thousand 
smiles through her’s, and if, perchance, 
there are a few tears glistening in her 
eyes,—then I am secretly confident of its 
pathos.” 

After reading all these adventures of 
Frances Marion the feminine contingent 
will perhaps look at each other and say 
“IT wonder—how old is Ann?” 

If we “count time by heart-throbs” the 
Interviewed One is at least a centenarian. 
But if we judge by her fair skin, soft, 
golden-brown hair and youthful-looking 
dark-blue eyes, she is younger than many 
a star whom press agents keep well within 
the teens. She has some time to go be- 
fore she reaches thirty. 


I’d a wild scheme of getting myself ar- 
rested and sent to jail to escape the 
‘movies.’ A friend of mine, a cartoonist, 
named Fornaro, who got into durance for 
slandering Mexico, told me once that he 
had done his best work on Blackwell’s 
Island. But, at the last moment, I re- 
membered reading somewhere that they 
have pictures now in all well-regulated 
prisons. And in the navy, and the 
trenches, and pretty nearly everywhere 
else. New York seems to be the one way 
out, so New York is where I get out, and 
stay out!” 

I did, but—I wonder! 

The cinema an engine of social prog- 
ress! 

Is it possible that, with all its murders, 
and train-wrecks, and cheap-sensational- 
ism, and general buncomb and flapdoodle, 
the motion picture has a real part in the 
development of humanity? Is it possible 
that, popularizing literature, and the 
drama, and the graphic arts, the cinema 
may uplift by getting under? 

Certainly, a Chautauqua wouldn’t have 
made over that mining camp in Oregon. 

“Si vis ad summum progredi, ab in- 
fimo ordire.” 

Or words to that effect! 
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The New-Day Driving Force in Retail Business 


Pop Corn is America’s own delicacy. It was found here when the Indians roved 
the country. And our early settlers cheered their firesides “poppin’ corn.” 


Today this national treat is popped in enterprising Drug Somewhere in your neighborhood is a Butter-Kist machine. 
Stores, Confectioneries, Picture Theatres, Bakeries, Department For this remarkable invention is the center of interest in thou- 
and Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores, Lunchrooms and Cigar Stores. sands of cities and towns of all sizes from 300 inhabitants up. 


Nearly every kind of retail establishment has this business- 
getting Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine. 


No hands touch Butter-Kist. For this machine pops, takes 
out the unpopped grains, butters each fluffy white morse] with 


Four years ago it was little known. Last year folks bought pure creamery butter and super-heats them all. This process 
over 60,000,000 bags. Estimated sales this year 120,000,000 imparts the new-found, toasty flavor. 
packages. What better proof that Butter-Kist is wonderfully Renew old pop corn days. Look for this machine. Try 


palatable and delicious? 


Mr. 








Butter-Kist Pop Corn— learn new delights. 


Storekeeper, Will You Share This Money? 


Let us mail you signed sales records to prove conclusively —_ 
that the Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine pays $600 to $3120 TEAR OF F THIS COUPON HERE MAIL NOW 
NET profits per year, and more, from a little waste space §& 
only 26 by 32 inches. 


Runs itself — requires no extra help or stock investment. 


PAY US OUT OF PROFITS 


Our masterly book, “America’s New Industry,” gives 
full details, with photos of establishments like yours im all 
sized towns where this machine is yielding large returns. 
The coupon brings it FREE. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
632-646 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Largest Makers of Pop Corn and Peanut 
Machines in the World 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
632-646 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
You may send me, free, your book, ‘America’s 
New Industry,”’ containing full information about 


the Butter-Kist proposition, with proof of profits, 
easy terms, etc. 


Name 
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CA ner ae 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
EEN SUPPLEMEN 


WELVE single-reel journeys to the homes of the 
players —screen views of such stars as Douglas Fair- 
banks, Charlie Chaplin, Bessie Love, Viola Dana, 

Mabel Taliaferro, Henry Walthall, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew, Lucille Lee Stewart, William S. Hart, Warren 
Kerrigan, Bessie Barriscale, Dorothy Dalton, Edna Good- 
rich, Mary Miles Minter, William Russell, and countless 
others, as they live, frolic, and indulge their pet hobbies 
when away from the studios, as well as famous directors at 
work, the studios in action, and many other interesting 
sidelights on moving picture production. 











Photoplay Magazine is not in the film 
business for profit, and much of the 
credit for these pictures must be given 
the manufacturers who have so gener- 
ously permitted the filming of their stars. 





Ask your Theatre Manager when the pictures 
will be shown at your theatre. 
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is vear of grace. be made into a 
photo-comedy for the exploitation of the 
unique charm of this daintiest of women. 
inero constructed the comedy as a satire 
on the then nevel idea of women taking 
he place of men in the world. He in- 
tended that Lord Tommy should visualize 
the absurdity of trying to smother fem- 
ininity with masculine attire and destroy 
grace by physical training. He proposed 
to prove that it could not be done, yet as 
I have seen “The Amazons” played in the 
theater of garrulity for two decades, the 
actresses who have essayed to imperson- 
ate Lord Tommy have proved beyond 
deubt that Pinero did not know what he 
was talking about. Clothe the average 

actress—or other woman—in a suit of 
men’s or boys’ garments and one of two 

things invariably happens. She becomes 

a giggling, simpering ninny; or she be- 

comes a strutting, brazen hussy. In the 
knickers and sweaters and tuxedos of 

Lord Tommy, Marguerite Clark is as su- 

premely unconscious of her clothes as a 
Hotteéntot is of his absence of clothes. I 

verily believe that if the director asked 

Miss Clark to play Portia in a pair of 

pajamas and a picture hat, she would do 

so with magnificent unconcern. Let me 
rave on. This Marguerite is one of my 
hobbies. Whenever opportunity offers in 

this compendium of current comment, I 

shall doubtless blare my whole orchestra 

sforza sforzando with a lot of added 
issimos, in her praise. 


HASHIMURA TOGO—Paramount 


The Paramount novelty of the month 
is the screen introduction of Wallace Ir- 
wins Japanese Schoolboy, ‘Hashimura 
Togo,’ whom an admiring public has fol- 
lowed through half a dozen magazines and 
svndicates, and the still more surprising 
introduction of Sessue Hayakawa as a 
comedian. The general nature of Irwin’s 
stories lead you to expect a farce, but 
Villiam C. De Mille and Marion Fairfax 
have utilized the Irwin material only for 
decorative comedy. The titles alone are 
worth the price of admission. If this is 
the first of a series, however, may a plea 
be entered for more of Irwin’s schoolboy 
and less of a rehash of the works of Theo- 
dore Kremer? 


THE MYSTERIOUS MISS TERRY— 


Paramount 


The first Billie Burke-Paramount is a 
Gellett Burgess fantasia, ““The Mysterious 
Miss Terry.” As Director J. Searle Daw- 
ley has succeeded in dispelling all the 
mystery in about one and one-half reels, 
one can settle down to a thorough enjoy- 
ment of the piquancy of the star. Miss 
Bille was never so burkish as now. Mat- 
rimony and maternity seem to have set 
her clock back several years. The story 
deals with the adventures of an im- 
mensely wealthy young woman, bored 
with fashionable life, who loots her own 
home of money, jewe!lry and clothing, and 
goes to live in a .neap boarding house. 
Here three youths become enamored of 
her. and she of one of them. She acts as 
iairy godmother to their fondest wishes. 


When y 


And Pe all live happily. ete. 
Smith as an aspiring dry goods clerk help 
make the comedy move, while Thomas 
Meighan is as glum as an owl. and how 
Billie ever comes to love him is more than 


we can gosh-darned guess. 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE—Artcraft 


To anaivze George M. Cohan’s second 
Artcraft picture is to analyze a streak of 
greased lightning. “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate.’ a melodramatic comedy, is six reels 
of incessant action. This is where Mr. 
Cohan is supreme. He is the speed king 
of the amusement world. Anything which 
does not serve his purpose in this respect 
is pushed aside. He cares not at all for 
character development, for subtlety of 
suggestion, for psychological motive. “Do 
something. and keep on doing something,” 
seems to be his sole stage direction. Yet 
he himself, as the author who goes to 
the deserted inn on a wager that he can 


write a book in twenty-four hours, is dis- | 
not merely | 


tinctly the star of the cast, 
because the plot circulates about him, but 
because of one certain trick he has of 
placing his hands on his hips, turning his 
head sidewise. and considering a situation 
with a quizzical smile. It is a simple 
attitude. a mere gesture, a mannerism, 
vet in this piece it is so perfectly symbol- 
ical of the entire story that the pose re- 
mains in the memory long afterward. 


LITTLE MISS OPTIMIST—Paramount 


Vivian Martin in “Little Miss Op- 
timist’—a sweet Paramount melodrama 
which brings memories of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” “Polyanna,” “The Dawn oi 
a Tomorrow,” 
bage Patch,’ and all other confections 
in which the good are always happy, even 
when they suffer, and the bad are sure to 
be punished, and the man marries the 
girl. 


A MAN’S MAN—Paralta 


Enter Paralta, latest member of the 
Triangle family. Separate the word into 
sections and you have par-alta—meaning, 
possibly, on a par with the highest. The 
first production by this new organization 
is “A Man’s Man,” Peter B. Kyne author, 
J. Warren Kerrigan star. As an example 


of direct and lucid story-telling, this cer- | 


tainly is on a par with the highest. The 
tale itself is not brilliantly original, but 
in the screening, Director Oscar Apfel has 
given the theme of the American hero in 
a Central American revolution so many 
interesting twists that something as good 
as originality is the result. Brilliant it 
is in its character delineations. John 
Cafferty. the down and out Irishman, re- 
deemed to heroic stature, as played by 
Ed Coxen, is a greater role than many 
that are often starred in lesser produc- 
tions. Ida Lewis, one of the greatest 
character actresses in the world, makes 
the humorous and pathetic character of 
Mother Jenks and her fixed idea, the 
avenging of her “sainted “Enry,” an-. 
other side glimpse worthy of a whole pic- 
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Does your skin pay a motor tax? 


Whether you motor for health, 
for pleasure, or convenience, do not 
let it be at the expense of your good 


1S SISISIO} poise mimics 





appearance. The one bane of auto- 
mobiling is the toll imposed by wind (& 
and dust on the soft, sensitive skin 
of the face, neck, arms and hands. ic 
Flying dust settles on the skin, is 4 
driven into the pores by the rush- ny 
ing, roughening wind, and imbedded £ 
beyond the reach of soap and water. if 
I" 
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PERFECT COLD CREAM 


‘Ihe Kind Thai Ke eps 


Remove it with D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream, “The Kind that Keeps,” 
the kind that cleanses, clears and 
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“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- | 


beautifies—the perfect after-motor- 
ing clean-up. The dirt is removed, 
roughness gives way to velvety 
smoothness — the skin is revived, 
made young again. 
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Made exclusively by Daggett & 
Ramsdell for more than twenty-five 
years, D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
has helped thousands to stay the 
signs of passing time, kept fresh the 
bloom and beauty of earlier years. 
A satisfying, complexion - saving 
toilet need for every day in the year. 


The cream for every person-—a 
size for every purse. 


POUDRE AMOURETTE —Supremeamong 
face powders, companion in quality and 
perfection to D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 
Pure, perfectly blended, dainty and dis- 
tinctive, the final exquisite touch on dress 
occasions. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 
Should your dealer be sold out, we will 
forward a box to you by return mail on 
receipt of 50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 
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Get a Free Sample 
For Your Husband 


Write for a sample of the latest ‘‘Per- 
fect’’ product made only by Daggett & 
Ramsdell — a shaving cream in which we 
have scientifically incorporated D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream. The first time your 
husband tries this ‘Perfect’? Shaving 
Cream he will say, ““Well, that’s the best 
shave I ever had.’’ He will be as enthu- 
siastic over ‘Perfect’? Shaving Cream as 
you are over Perfect Cold Cream. Sur- 
prise him with a sample. 
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DAGGETT & RAMSDELL { 
Department 232 + 
D. & R. Building, NEW YORK Few 
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al Fifth Avenue Styles 
| For Fall and Winter 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover the 
cost of handling single sales. 


Or beautiful FreeCatalog 
illustrates, with photographs 
taken from life, the pick of the 
exclusive models thatcriticalNew 
York women are now buying at 
our Showrooms, 307 Fifth Avenue. 


You canselect, fromournew 
Style Book, at the lowest of | 
prices, the very modes now being 
worn on fashionable Fifth Avenue. 


Bry direct from manufac- 
turer. YougetthesameStyles, 
Workmanship and Fabricsasare 
shown in exclusive Fifth Avenue 
stores, but you save at least $5. 


Our beautiful new Catalog is yours 
for the asking. Send for it TODAY 


SUITS COATS DRESSES 
10.75 to $30 $5.75 to $50 $5.75 to $30 


FPR Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages- 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
We prepay all express or mail charges. 


ILTON 


GARMENT CO. 
Mamuluturers of (oats, Sutts & Dresses 


Sed Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


c wait" P11], 134-140 West 26thSt, N.Y. 
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ture to itself. Kerrigan plays the part 
of a mining engineer who, enmeshed in a 
triple tangle of friendship for a man, 
love for a woman, and delight in adven- 
ture for its own sake, makes possible the 
successful overthrow of a Latin despot. 
Lois Wilson, as the heroine, promises one 
day to be an actress. For the present, all 
she is asked to do is wear pretty clothes 
and be decorative. 

There is every evidence that it is the 
Paralta intention to turn out the best pro- 
Without delving into 
technique, all these points encourage the 
belief that the new concern is sincerely 
endeavoring to keep pace with the most 
advanced ideas. Therefore—welcome 
Paralta. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND—Paramount 


Concurrently with the news that Mme. 
Olga Petrova has seceded from Para- 
mount to produce under her own absolute 
control, comes her version of the Broad- 
hurst, drama, “The Law of the Land,” in 
which the star’s control over the produc- 
tion is all too apparent. The story itself 
is nothing to write home about, but it is 
not improved by the Petrova idea of what 
constitutes intense emotion. There is 
little doubt that Mme. Petrova is one of 
the most brilliant women, mentally. 
among all the priestesses of Thespis, but 
for some reason she has yet to translate 
this mentality into terms of the photo- 
drama. 


RUSSIAN ART FILMS 


By the time this signpost of cinema 
chronology reaches the reader, it is prob- 
able that the first of the Russian Art 
Films will have been presented publicly. 
Frankly, we are almost as interested as 
the importers of these phototragedies, in 
learning how they will be received by 
America. In those we have seen “A 
Painted Doll” and “Thy Neighbor’s 
Wife,” there has been displayed such act- 
ing as seldom emanates from American 
studios. These Russians are serious 
artists. They do not employ the eve- 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


brow and chest technique so pepular 
among many exponents of American thea- 
trical art. And the stories are free from 
heroes and heroines. Rather do they go 
too far in the opposite direction, the prin- 
ciple apparently being that there is a 
great deal of bad in the best little girl— 
and boy. The deluded maiden takes 
kindly to her luxurious gdownfall. The 
dying husband, so far from forgiving, de- 
vises a cunningly awful fate for his wife 
and false friend. The Slavic emotions, 
the world well knows, are terrific, and 
these Russians have written those emo- 
tions in letters of human fire. 


“BABY MINE”—Goldwyn 


“Baby Mine” is Margaret Mayo’s 
pousse cafe offered as evidence that Gold- 
wyn believes the public wants six-reel 
farces. 


JACK AND THE BEAN STALK—Fox 


Children’s entertainment should be 
light and brief. Ten reels of fairy lore 
is rather prodigious. “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” is, therefore, somewhat top- 
heavy, but its novelty may redeem it, in 
spite of the fact that it is not the old tale 
we read at mother’s knee. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM — 
Artcraft 


Well, it all depends on your viewpoint. 
If you are a Pickford-in-any-piece devotee 
you'll think “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” is just too sweet for words. It’s 
all Mary Pickford, and pouts and curls, 
an extreme back swing of the pendulum 
of expression. If she was too tragic and 
sophisticated in “The Little American,” 
certainly that criticism cannot be brought 
against the Chaplinette whose reels em- 
brace her present capers. We've got to 
be thankful for one thing—there was not 
one custard pie thrown. However, this 
seems to be what the dyed-in-the-wool 
Pickford fans want, so it was a good pic- 
ture, with enough of Mary to satisfy 
everyone, and not enough story to take 
the mind off the star. 


By Miss Kelly 


In the process of evolution, cycles are 


| slow, and one cannot see always the trend 


| advance. 


Thus it is in cinema land. In 
the quarter century growth of this new- 


_ est of the arts there has been a revolu- 


tionizing, though not conspicuous devel- 
opment. Suddenly we realize that the 
motion picture story is out of the tad- 
pole stage. It has sloughed off the tail 
of sensationalism by which it had pad- 
dled into a large section of public favor. 
We have now the evolution of the cellu- 
loid mechanical, into the celluloid human. 
And a lot of us, in keeping with the uni- 
versal public attitude toward improve- 
ments, don’t approve of it. There is the 
same receptiveness that was accorded the 
installation of machinery. The public, 
the while it howls about the shortcomings 
of the cinema, doesn’t care, yet, for the 
human interpretations which have been 


_achieved in such “remarkably poignant 


fashion. A case in point is “The Res- 


cue,” a Bluebird made without mechani- 
cal fireworks, being a straight cross sec- 
tion of pulsing life fiber. 

“We can’t give it away,” quoth a Blue- 
bird representative wearily. Yet here is 
a genuine photoplay, the kind of thing 
writers about the photoplay, students of 
it, and many patrons of it, have been sigh- 
ing for, aching for. It may be that the 
public wants such things and exhibitors 
don’t know it, but the public registers its 
approval by the box office, and exhibitors 
have their ears closely attuned to the tin- 
kle there. 


THE RESCUE—Bluebird 


“The Rescue” is a photoplay that de- 
mands intent attention and commands 
deep admiration. Again it disproves 
the idea of producers that they must go 
forth and wreck trains, tear down sky- 
scrapers, race automobiles and aeroplanes, 
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to put thrills into their celluloid. This 
is of the simplest texture. just some peo- 
ple moving through some sets that one 


quite ignores in the contemplation of their | , 
actions, unraveling their emotional tan-| { 


| 


gles by their reaction upon each other. 


That doesn’t cost much money, except to 
have emotional adepts; it does take gen- 
ius of player and director, and it results 
in something life-worthy. That is what 
“The Rescue” is, under the combined ef- 
forts of Ida May Park, director, and the 
players, Dorothy Phillips, Mollie Malone 
and Gretchen Lederer. William Stowell 
and Lon Chaney are in it, too, but they 
rank as the negligible groom. 

The story has to do with the knitting 
up of two divorce-raveled threads of life. 
The woman, Dorothy Phillips, has re- 
turned to the husks of fame, leaving the 
man she loved out of her life. Circum- 
stances bring her back, and make her 
play for him again, against the counter 
game of a sweet youngster, unsophisti- 
cated in the ways of grown-up kind, but 
most adept in man-trapping. Theirs is 
a masterly conflict, each woman's wit of 
rapier sharpness and speed, with the little 
one many times seeming to get the best 
of it. In the end, the elder wins, as is 
right she should, and there’s a happy bit 
of wholesomeness that gives the story a 
sweeter breath than it would otherwise 
have had. Miss Phillips is one of the 
women of filmdom commanding high ad- 
miration for her alert beauty, her suav- 
ity of behavior, her general apparent 
intelligence. The little Malone is a 
charming child, surprisingly forceful un- 
der her flower-petal prettiness. This pic- 
ture is one of the season's most worth 
while endeavors, redounding to the credit 
of cast and director—and it is almost en- 
tirely woman made, though Mr. Stowell 
has lent it a handsome hero person. 


MR. OPP-~-Bluebird 


“Mr. Opp” is a delicate little study, all 
done in emotional pastels, the kind of a 
story that puts a teardrop just behind the 
lashes but never lets it quite break 
through. It moves gently, its climaxes 
so mild that one scarcely knows it is 
climaxing, but as it unreels it gets at the 
heart. Done in the commonness of small 
town terms, this little idyll of the idealist 
has a world-wide appeal. It’s the kind 
of thing nearly everyone can understand. 
Arthur Hoyt, as Mr. Opp, the gentle soul 
of dreams, optimism, altruism, awkward- 
ness and inefficiency, accomplishes a char- 
acterization for its marvelous fidelity, 
remindful of Wilfred Lucas’ bank clerk 
in “Acquitted.” 


THE CLEAN-UP —Bluebird 


“The Clean-Up,” another featuring of 
Brownie Vernon and Franklyn Farnum, 
has good plot but sad discrepancies in 
the developing of it. There are such 
blemishes as the hero, right on Main 
street before the town’s collection of tab- 
bies, kissing the nice girl, and the palm 
trees that flourish ungeographically along 
the streets of the Illinois town. Even 
the refreshing naturalness of Miss Ver- 
non, and the cleverness of idea cannot 
blot out completely the plain carelessness 
that admits of such lack of care and 
common sense. 





Complete 

In Solid Gold § 
$50 * * 
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Gold Filled 
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brings the Elgin Company into the 

limelight asdesigners of complete watches. 
For fifty years this great organization 
has designed and built watch movements 
of world famous excellence. Now it is 
designing both movement and case as a 
complete unit, under the Elgin guarantee. 

‘The Streamline is a man’s watch, 
dressed in a style that will last. 


The design, as shown in the ‘‘close-up’’ view at the left, is notable 
for its smoothly flowing lines. ‘The movement is the celebrated 
G. M. Wheeler model, with 17 Jewels and 5 Adjustments. 

Y our Jeweler will take pride in showing you this new $50 Stream- 
line and the $25 Streamline previously announced, also Elgin 
Bracelet Watches for women. Illustrated folders on request. 


ELGIN WATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.S.A 
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All that Can Be Taught on Photoplay Writing 
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Hints On Photoplay Writing 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably popular book on 
the craftsmanship of scenario writing. It is a complete 
and authoritative treatise on this new and lucrative art. This 
book teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Written by a master craftsman of 
many years’ experience in studios. 
It contains chapters on construction, 
form, titles, captions, detailing of 
action; also a model scenario from a 
library of scripts which have seen 
successful production. 


The price is 50c, including postage charges. 
Send for it today. 


PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
350 North Clark Street 


Dept. 10E 


This book will be of especial value to 
all who contemplate scenario writing, 
and who do not know scenario form. 
In other words, it will be invaluable 
to the man or woman who has a 
good story, but who doesn’t know 
how to put it together. 


CHICAGO 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


PATENTS 





$5 TO $10 A DAY EASILY EARNED TAKING 
orders for our high grade Soaps and Toilet Prepara- 
tions. Our goods well known—nationally advertised. 
Ladies and men make 100 profit. No experience 
necessary, Write for sample case offer. Crofts & Reed 
‘o., Dept. C-. 125, Chicago, MT s. 


GET OU Rr PLAN FOR MONOG RAMING “AUTOS, 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, etc., by transfer method. Very 
large profits. Motorists Accesso ries Co., Mar sfield, Ohio, 

AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
sign letters for store and iffice windows; anyone can 
put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., 
Chicagoe, — ie _ iol 

HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR gant gy eh hn 





ffers permanent position supply:ing gular customers 
at mill prices. $50.00 to $100. 00 ‘oe nthly. All or 
spare time. Credit. I, Parker C 2733 No. 12th St., 


Vhiladelphia, Pa. pa 
ARB YOU LOOKING FOR AGENTS, SALESMEN OR 
Solicitors? Have you a good reliable article to sell? 
If so, let us assist you. This classified section is read 
every month by over 200,000 of the livest eople in 
the country. The cost is surprisingly low. Address 
Classified Dept , Photoplay Magazine 350 N. Clark 
St.. Chicago 








OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


CASH PAID FOR OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS; 
$5.00 for certain eagle ecnts; $7.00 for certain 1853 
Quarters, etc. Send 4c. Get Large Lllustrated Coin 
Cireular. May mean your large profit. Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New LDlus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
prices. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, N. Y. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 








WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 
Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions, Send sketch for free opinion as 
to patentability. Our four books sent free. Victor J. 
aap & Co., Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, 
» ¢€. 





INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 
wealth. Free book tells what to invent and h w to ob- 
tain a patent through our credit system. Talbert & 
Parker, 4724 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY”’ BY C. G. 


Winkvpp, 1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 
25 cents. Contains model scenario. 














SONGWRITERS 
SONGWRITERS’ “MANUAL & GUIDE” SENT 
rree. This valuable booklet contains the real facts. 


We revise poems, compose and arrange music, secure 
copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
Start right. Send us some of your work today for free 
examination. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety Build- 
ing, City. 








WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love, or any subject. Chester Music Co., 
1039 Wilson Ave., Suite 112, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED. 


page, including carbon. Anna Payne, 3 
Brooklyn,  # 








TEN CENTS 
18 Sixth Street, 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page including carbon. Spelling, ne gg ll corrected, 
Marjorie Jones, 322M Mon adn c ‘k Block k, , Chica 





TRICKS, PUZZLES, JOKES MAGIC GOODS, 
plays, wigs, stage supplies, mindre adin g acts, sensational 
scapes and illusions. Free large illustrated 1917 
cate log. Oaks Magival Co., Dept. 442, Oshkosh, Wis. 


PL AYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Revcita- 


tions Tableaux, Drills Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. = ; 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 





HELP WANTED 
GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. 
Frepare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 
Examiner. New Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Serv- 
ice School, Box 3017, BR Re whester, N Ne 2 


THOUSANDS MEN—WOMEN, 18 OR g OVE R. 
wanted immediately for Government positions. $100 
month. No layotfs. Write for list positions open. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G-212, Rochester, i. we 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTORS WANTED. 
$125 a month and expenses to start; short hours; travel; 
hree months’ home study under guarantee: we arrange 
for position. No age limit. Ask for Booklet L-6. 
Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. ° 

















FIV E BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. 
Hailroad fare paid. Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
59, Omaha, Neb. 


~~ WOMEN ~ TRAE FIC INSP ECTORS W ANTE D BY 
railways; supplant men called to colors. $125 monthly 
and expenses. Short hours, travel. promotion. Prepare 
at home in three months. Booklet A-8 Free. Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BE A DRAFTSMAN BIG PAY; TREMENDOUS 
demand. Our students quickly qualify for good posi- 
tions. Complete, practical course; drawing instruments 
Free. We help you secure position when qualified. 
Columbia School of Drafting, 22 MecLachlen Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN THE WAY 
to good Government positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars free to any American 
citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for Booklet 
CE 1449, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 








SCENARIOS TYPE r ED INC LU DING CARB ON ¢ coP Y 
10 cents page. Box 6, Upham’s Cor., Boston, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—BOTH MORSE AND WIRELESS, 
also Station Agency, taught quickly. Tremendous de- 
mand—much greater than supply—Permanent Positions 
Secured. Big Salaries—-recently raised. Ideal Working 
Conditions—short hours, vacations with pay, sick and 
death benefits, ete.—prevailing. Great Opportunities 
for Advancement. Women Operators also greatly desired 
by Railways and Western Union. Tuition reasonable. 
Cheap living expenses—can be earned. Oldest and larg- 
est school—established 43 years. Endorsed by railway, 
Western Union and Marconi Telegraph Officials. Large 
illustrated catalogues free. Correspondence courses also. 
Write today. Enroll immediately, Dodge’s Institute, 
Peoria St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEW RITERS, ALL MAKES FACTORY REBUILT 
by famous ‘‘Young Process.’”’ As good as new, look 
like new, wear like new, guaranteed like new. Our big 
business permits lowest cash prites. $10 and up. Also 
machines rented or suld on time. No matter what your 
needs are we can best serve you. Write and see, now. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 94, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFTIS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by Government institutions. Cata- 
log Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 510 Franklin 
Bldg., Chicago. 


$100 TO $200 PROFIT WEEKLY. COMPLETE 
Moving Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, etc., furnished 
on easy payment plan. No experience needed. Free 
book explains everything. Monarch Film Service, Dept. 
11-A, 228 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





























MUSIC . 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC; ASSORTED PUBLISHERS: 
five hundred copies, $5.00, twelve hundred, $10.00 
eash with order. C. Fischer Library, South Haven, Mich. 








INSTRUCTION 


HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY 
writing Photoplays, Stories, ete. Why don’t you? Write 
us far free details. Bookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, 
Ne Se 








PHOTOGRAPHY 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIES—FASCINATING HOME BUSINESS TINT- 
ing postcards, pictures, etc. Spare time for profit. $5 
on 100; no canvassing: samples 10c (stamps). Partic- 
ulars free. Artint, 529-A, 91 Meserole St. Brooklyn, 
N.Y 








8 BEAUTIFUL ~—_ > OLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 
3%x5% for 25 cents. Farrar, Lockwood, Fairbanks, 
Anita Stewart, Hart, ‘Pe arl White, Talm: uige, Earl Wil- 
liams and others. Artograph Co., 123 Shippen St., 
We ehawken, N. 


Guaranteed Fr ren Leather Pocketbook — 


The ae Bankrolt" — 1918 Model Combination Bill- 
fold, purse, Card and P to-case of Finest, Genuine 
Black Sos “Grain Leather with the show and elegance of a 
Doliar Article for only 50c, postpaid, ($5.40 per doz.) Any 
name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine Gold free 
street number and city 20c each extra.) lron-strong, yet won 
derfully limp and flexible. Measures 3x4 3-4 in. folded. Has 
coin-purse, bill pocket, photo or pass-window, 2 secret pockets, 
check book holder and 48 page Memo-Diary, brimful of interest: 
ing and necessary information. If unable to get mo ne y order or 
bank draft, send postage stamps. 12th annual cata of high 
grade GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS and NOVELTIES 
free with orders for ‘‘Rankroll’’ or sent alone for 10c postage. 





U. S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY E stab lishe od 1906 
Dept. 41-B 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago Incorporated 1910 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISE EVERYW HERE. 25 WORDS IN 100 
monthlies, $1; 100 weeklies, $2.50; 40 Sunday papers 
x $10. Ph. C ope Agency, St. Louis. 


23- KARAT GOLD NAME 


BILLFOLO CHECKBOOK HOLDER 








+ 
Postpaid 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Fits any Pocket 
For Ladies and 


Cc a th tebe, 
USLGCO 1917 


; Pirie POCKETS 
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THE SHOW-DOWN—Bluebird 


“The Show-Down” sounds like a crook 
play, but instead, it’s a gentle bit of 
satire on the desert island deluge, but 
with incident enough to carry it along as 
a story in itself. The people of it, well- 
to-do, sophisticated, bored to death, all 
set sail, by various notions led, on the 
same ship, and are submarined, reaching 
finally a desert island. Here begins a 
testing out of the stuff they’re made of 
in nature’s own little laboratory of primi- 
tive necessities. There’s none of the usual 
desert island moralizing, for everybody is 
rescued before anyone is reduced to the 
stage of dressing in his button holes. It’s 
a nice, clean, entertaining little picture 
with a good bit of common sense filtering 
through its fictiony proceedings. One sad, 
sad sub-title there is, in the print ob- 
served, which reduced the audience to gig- 
gles, involving the expression “‘sailors’s.” 


MOTHER O’ MINE—Bluebird 


“Mother O’ Mine” is a special Blue- 
bird flight, made of sentimental old stuff, 
but stuff, alack, perennially true. Suc- 
cessful sons do neglect quaint, old-fash- 
ioned mothers, and such heartaches trail 
through the ages. Rupert Julian directed 
and played the neglectful son efficiently, 
Ruth Clifford lent her wholesome. self to 
a nice handling of the blueblood financee, 
and Ruby LaFayette did a mother of 
transcendent charm, giving the screen 
what Mable Bert has given the stage as 
Mrs. Bascom in “Turn to the Right.” 


POLLY OF THE CIRCUS—Goldwyn 


Goldwyn, which has been laboring for 
almost a year, gave first glimpse of i 
accomplishment in the Mae Marsh photo- 
play, “Polly of the Circus” made from 
Margaret Mayo’s play. It is a good pic- 
ture, but not at all a great one. The 
difficulty was too many accessories. 
There was a great play, so far as success 
and popularity went, there was a great 
circus, and in aiming adequately to use 
both of these, the greatest asset of all, 
Mae Marsh, was overlooked. So the 
photoplay is full of circus atmosphere, 
designed to please small folk immensely 
—all show itself, like the circus they 
love, with glimpses of the alluring mys- 
teries behind the canvas, but with none 
of the human conflict which is Mae 
Marsh’s forte. In billowing tulle ballet 
skirts she has the chance to look be- 
witching, which she does, but there is not 
much further chance. She gets at the 
observer’s heart through her translation 
of emotion, and when she has none to 
translate, she is lost. “Polly of the Cir- 
cus” is made of things rather than of 
feelings. 


THE LITTLE DUCHESS—World 


“The Little Duchess” introduces an- 
other juvenile player to five reel featur- 
ing, Madge Evans. She has been World’s 
baby, reuniting warring parents, and pro- 
viding noble motives through many a reel 
of adult struggling. The trend of the 
times which is giving us youthful play- 
ers as the mainspring of stories that are 
suited to them, is providing filmdom with 
many delightful bits of entertainment 
suitable for whole family consumption. 
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Madge Evans is a talented and delight- 
ful little player, giving an illuminating 
version of the aristocratic, little princess, 
Lord Fauntleroy type of child, in this 
story of the poor little girl, passing 
through the stages of poverty, orphan 
home, and circus, to her ancestral ducal 
castle and her gouty grandpa lord. The 
story is of youthful caliber, but it has 
point, incident, and human nature in it 
sufficient to engross the elders, to whose 
hearts, anyhow, the shortest road is 
through the little child. 


THE MARRIAGE MARKET—World 


“The Marriage Market” is one of those 
fine old dramas redolent of the mellow 
ten-twent’-thirt’ days, in which the girl 
sells herself in marriage to the man with 
money to save father’s war baby nursery. 


MASTER OF HIS HOME—Triangle 


“Master of His Home”’ stirs up echoes 
of Mrs. Smalley’s “Where are My Chil- 
dren?” though less pathologically de- 
tailed. Mr. Desmond, impersonating 
Carson Stewart, a stalwart gold miner of 
Colorado, becomes suddenly enamored of 
a New York society splasher, even though 
she doesn’t rise to his poetic declamation 
that the lord made dogs and children just 
to show us how good he could be. So 
far as the lady was concerned, she had 
no interest in the lord’s handiwork in 
regard to children and when she married 
the man, she let him look in vain for a 
little partner, the whiles she translated 
his gold mine into resplendent raiment 
and flirted with the villain. His amuse- 
ment, in that meantime, as Tyrone Pow- 

s had been, was looking longingly at the 
children next door. But there came a 
time when the man rejoiced, the woman 
lamented, and _ society mother-in-law 
talked dictatorially. After a physical and 
mental explosion, back goes Mr. Des- 
mond to his mine, and in due time follows 
the wife, with her small human surprise. 


IN SLUMBERLAND—Triangle 


“In Slumberland” is a thing of fancies 
wrought, containing Theima Salter as the 
histrionic piece de resistance. It is quaint 
Irish folk lore showing indubitably that 
fairy tales do come true. The Salter 
child leads the pilgrimage into the land 
of betwixt and between, seeing wondrous 
fairy things that youngsters will revel in 
and grown ups enjoy in the dark without 
being obliged to confess openly they still 
like “kid things.” The imaginative, bits 
are handled with inspiration that gives 
them poetic grace. 


BORROWED PLUMAGE—Triangle 


“Borrowed Plumage” turns Bessie Bar- 
riscale into a maid of the old country in 
the old days when lords lived in manor 
houses and had regiments of servants to 
keep their households going; the days of 
silken knee breeches and powdered wigs 
above stairs, and rags and tatters below. 
Miss Bariscale is the mischievous kitchen 
wench, wishful for the fine feathers of 


fine ladyhood. In time there is a blessed | 


pirate scare whence all the castle flees, 
save the maid. She sees here a chance 
to wear the fine lady’s clothes, and is 
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+ Your wish 
| can be gratified. The Marinello 
ue se A | School of Beauty Culture offers you -the 
\ a \ means of making money, big money of your very own. 
. \ \) It is the largest, most efficiently and elabor- 






1 \ ately equipped college of the kind on the face of the 
globe—the most reliable. Its students are composed 
\ 
thoroughly scientific manner. Every girl or woman com- 
pleting the course becomes an expert cosmetician, an 
this profession is one of which a woman may 
be justly proud. When the course is completed you may take up the work as an operator — 


of America’s best classes. The services of its gradu- 
ates are sought by the most discriminating. Every 
4 SN adept in the high art of beauty culture. As taught by the 
SS 
working for someone else — protitable employment paying from ra 
$12 to $25 a Week Pd 


factor of the science of beauty culture is taught in the most 
Xx School of Beauty Culture 
We guarantee you a position as soon as you qualify. You may open 


a shop of your own— devote your entire time to the work and make more money Mari = 
than many of your leading merchants. Thousands of Marinello shop owners 4 echoes 
are now earning from $1500 to $5000 a year. If you wish, you may give Company 


treatments in your own home in spare minutes and realize a greater 1154 Mallers Bldg. 
income from a few hours of pleasant employment each week than 7 CHICAGO 
the average woman worker makes in twice the time. Whether 0. Send me your cata- 
you work for yourself or work for others you'll find a final, sat- logue and t ree particu. 
isfactory answer to the question of **How can I make some on ee coon a4 
money for myself? Investigate. Learn how you can 4 to Shastnstle aeaduntes 
easily earn enough to gratify yourdesires and ambitions. 
Write immediately for our handsomely illustrated cata, 
logue and full particulars of what we have done for other 
women situated just as you are. Use coupon NOW. 


4 
MARINELLO CO. **30,tGine"° Chicago, RE Seer selene 


BOR BOND. cdvvcccceseesesecessceesooncse 
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Magda Cream has always been used 


women-of the stage— and who are more exacting ® 





The history of Magda Cream has been written by | 


such 


name conjures a vision of dazzling loveliness. She 
wrote us, “It is delightful”—because it is made only 
from beneficial oils, deliciovsly perfumed, guaran- 
teed free from animal fats or injurious chemicals. 
Money returned if you don’ t like it. 

Comes i in three sizes—25c tubes, the be autiful 75e¢ 
Japanese jar illustrated, and $1.00 00 tins. Sold by 
druggists and department stores; or if you can’t get 
it from your dealer, sent direct, postpaid. 


by the most famous 





Froonnwi 8 


FACE’ POWDER. 


Keeps your skin soft and fine in 
texture— Freeman's has been doing 
this for smart women for 30 years. 
Does not rub off. Guaranteed equal 
to any 50c or $1 powder. All toilet 
counters. Write for free sample. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 101 Cincinnati, O. We 


famous beauties as Maxine Elliott, whose 

















SPRING SIE 


at it 
ay 


PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


RUBBERIHEEES 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long ff 
wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt— 
Ask for the heel with the Red Plug: 

Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 

or tan. S0c attached—all Dealers. 


2S PACKS PLAYING CARDS, Tally-ho quality, sent 
for 30c es 50c) Spring Step, 105 Federal Street, Boston. E 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
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100 Art Portraits 


With ; O ] Your Money Back 
Biographica 5 () if not 
Sketches pal y Cc Delighted 


Printed on special quality enamel paper. 
Beautiful de luxe edition of “Stars of the Photoplay,” 
with biographical sketches. Read what enthusiastic 
purchasers have said about this remarkable volume. 


Get your favorite players in permanent form. A 


wonderful collection, superbly printed on beautiful paper. 


An 


ornament for your library table, and a handy reference book. 


Send fifty cents — money order, check or stamps — for your copy and 
it will be sent parcel post, charges prepaid, to any point in the U. S. 


or Canada. 


Photoplay Mapazine 350 n. Clark St. 
POGERERDOREROURERODEE EERE REGEERDCEREEUEEREEEEEEOEE REECE ECEEE EERE EEEEEEEEEEECERE REECE EEOEEEEOEE OE EEE ED EDEE EOE 


If it does not come up to your expectations send it back 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded, also mailing charge. 


DEPT. 8D 


Chicago 





SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
id = LOB EOD oy .% 4 


ALVIEN 


lepartment a a school in 
Aca i nical and 
nts’ Sc hoc | 


AN 
DANCE ARTS | 


rances r tor cata- 
itioning study desired. 
A.T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


Learn at Home to 
Write Short Stories 


You can learn how teshort stories, photoplays, 
Said so. epaper Aan beg ri bet tied your bome. | Jack & London 
peo ne He has endorsed thia ccurse of training. Be: 4) 
ear neome for a good short story writer, Perso 
AT nuscripts carefully edited. 


Write for Free Book icc) fos eit at 
earn ow 

eing made. o Novblleations.. W Writs te today. © “ 

iS t. 









Wayne, Ind 


°>ARTISI 


Earn $25 to $100 a week as Cartoonist — 
tines rator — Commercial Artist. 

Learn quickly at home by new instruction method. 

Easy terms. Outfit FREE to new students. Write today 

for handsome Booklet, free, and Special Offer NOW. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 1273 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DOYCOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We will not give youany goons d prize if you 
answer thisad. Nor ift we claim 
~ make you rich ina week. But if 
ou are anxious to develop your 
tale nt with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a « Tor 
of this picture, with 6c in eee : 
portfolio of cartoons and samp! 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 



















Short - Story Writing 


A cours wet 4 lessons in the history, form, 








tr ane, 1d writing of the Short-Story, 
ta oie Dr. J. Berg nmin for years 
Editor of poet 8s Over one hundre 
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dleges. 23 pideane comes Mg “Write today, 





The HomeCorrespondence School 














Dr. Esenwein Dept. 95 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














ELECTRICITY 


I can teach you by practical work 
the Electrical profession in your own home. 
Short time required and easy payments. Material and 
Tools Free. Write me today for free book on Electricity. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief ‘Engineer, 51 Engineering Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING-PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine 
or Commercial Illustrator; paint in 
Water Colors or Oil. Let us develop 
your talent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings you 
full particulars by return mail fad 
our Illustrated Art Annual FRE 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 398, Omaha, Nek 





























If you are earning less an 


$50 PER WEEK 


and like to draw — you should study 


Commercial Art 


Leading Art Managers — the men who know — 

recommend us and employ our students. We 

will guarantee to make you suc pe »ssful—Lea arn at 

home in your spare time—or in our resident school—Day or e vening. 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 





COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 724, 116So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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bedrummed by fate into playing up to 
Here then comes fun. high 
so nicely 
set forth that the picture has the quality 
oi fine old story. It is richly done through- 
out. One of the most satisfying bits in 
the whole procedure is the actual turn- 
ing of the roasts upon the spit—a thing 
always done in the kings’ kitchens in 
fairy books, but never before seen by my 
mortal eyes in concrete _ illustration. 


THE FOOD GAMBLERS—Triangle 


“The Food Gamblers” hails from the 
east with Wilfred Lucas and Elda Miller 
attacking the high cost of living. thus 
joining in the efforts of the whole wide 
world. The picture lays the burden on 
the middleman, working it out through 
wicked monopolist Mr. Lucas. who seeks 
to corner the supply of potatoes. and a 
crusading newspaper reporter. Miss Mill- 
er, who seeks the high cost of living 
trouble and finds it in Mr. Lucas. It is 
propaganda stuff that strikes a chord of 
public sympathy. Mr. Lucas has a little 
chance to show his fine playing mettle, 
but it is a mediocre picture. 


WOODEN SHOES—Triangle 


“Wooden Shoes” is 
pretty framing of Bessie Barriscale in 
Dutch lace caps. There's some Holiv- 
wooded Holland and an inconsequentially 
pleasant little story about a grandfather 
hunt that ended happily. 


Raymond West's 


WEE LADY BETTY—Triangle 


“Wee Lady Betty” is Wee Lady Love's 
latest cinema, an Irish transposition all 
full of picturesqueness with the Bessie 
person as a pretty, blarneying. spunkful 
maid of the ould sod, not so much so as 
the Barriscale Bessie, but in her more 
youthful, gentler fashion, creating a char- 
acter of her own. Of story value. there 
is no great amount, but it is pleasantly 
presented, making an attractive stretch 
for seeing. 


REPUTATION— Mutual 


“Reputation” restores Edna Goodrich 
to filmland. She has come back verv 
beautiful, very formatively trig, and mis- 
tress of distinctive reserve in playing. 
Her vehicle doesn’t strike out sparks of 
inspiration, though it is veined through 
with good playing. But finesse does not 
rule its procedure. Director John O'Brien 
fashioned much better, when he left his 
small town atmosphere behind.—where 
he bungled badly—for his city stuff has 
interest holding quality. Miss Goodrich 
with her grace and her gorgeous gowns 
has that, too, and the production is one 
on the whole that will give most observers 
return for their time. 


RICHARD THE BRAZEN—Vitagraph 


“Richard, The Brazen” is admittedly 
a society drama, with Alice Joyce carry- 
ing most of the millinery phase of the 
society. It has sprightly comedy and a 
spirit of good fun. hampered ‘only by the 
fact that Harry Morey is too grown-up 
and dignified a person to play a spertive 
juvenile. 
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Winners of the September Posse 


Contest 
DU FE so weccescanntnvdsaned $10.00 
Miss Jean Rush, Cleveland, Ohio. 
DN TUE o.accceccnsventneen $5.00 
Mrs. L. Tussner, St. Louis, Mo. 
 £. eee $3.00 
Miss Charlotte Singer, Rutherford, 
N. J. 
ll Se reer $2.00 
Miss Bessie Blanchard, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 
: 2. ere. $1.00 Each 


Miss Dorothy 
Richmond, . Va. 
Miss Josephine Gault, St. Louis. Mo. 
Miss Donna Norton, Nixon, Texas. 
Wayne M. Maxwell, Hopkins, Minn. 
Mrs. Cecelia Baer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Elsie D. Gessner, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. H. C. Currens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Mrs. F. J. Walsh, New York City, 
N. Y. 
Miss Maude M. Ely, Phila., Pa. 
Miss F. D. Flake, Toronto, Canada. 
CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE 
SEPTEMBER PUZZLE CONTEST 
Jack Gardner 6. Jane Lee 
E. H. Sothern 7. Fritzi Brunette 
Earle Foxe 8. George M. Cohan 
Ham and Bud 9. Tom Moore 
Walter Long 10. Crane Wilbur 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 104) 


Randolph Robins, 
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Bara Lover, R1cHMoNp, Va.—Now don’t 
try to get us into a controversy on the 
relative vampings of the vamps. Theda is 
entirely unmarried and particularly so with 
respect to Stuart Holmes. Viola Smith has 
been rechristened Viola Vale and is seen op- 
posite Charley Ray in his first picture for 
Paramount. Here’s the “Tiger Woman” 
cast: Princess Petrovich, Theda Bara; 
Prince Ditto, E. F. Roseman; Baron Kesingi, 
Louis Dean; Count Zerstorf, Emil de Varny; 
Stevan, John Dillon; Edwin Harris, Glenn 
White; Mark Harris, Herbert Heyes; Mrs. 
Mark Harris, Mary Marten; their child, 
Kittens Reichert; father of Harris boy, Ed- 
ward Holt; Marion Harding,. Florence Mar- 
tin. 





PavuLiIne, Piainrietp, N. J.—Harry Hil- 
liard’s eyes and hair are brown. Pearl 
White’s first film play was a wild west 
thriller for Pathe. 





E. B., Sart Lake City, Utan.—Willard 
Mack’s right name is Charles McLaughlin. 
Frank Borzage is another man entirely, 
though also of your village. Pauline Fred- 
erick has no stage name and no husband at 
this writing. Wallace Reid and Dorothy 
Davenport have been married about four 
vears. Thomas Meighan has no children. 





Tin Lizzie, Montreat, CANADA.—Doug- 
las Fairbanks and Harold Lockwood make 
a practice of sending their photos to all 
comers regardless of monetary enclosures. 
Write Geraldine Farrar at Lasky’s. 





F. D., Sprrinc Hir1r, Ara—Marie Wal- 
camp is unmarried. We have no informa- 
tion as to William Garwood’s family af- 
fairs. Awfully sorry. 





Outrve G., Franxrort, Ky.—Gretchen 
Hartman’s right name is Greta Ahrbin. She 
is Swedish, not German. Tom Forman is 
a soldier now—corporal in the Seventeenth 
Company, California Coast Artillery. 
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Infantile Paralysis 


left 8-year-old Evlyn Olson so crippled she had to 
crawl on her knees. Five months’ treatment at the 
McLain Sanitarium restored her feet and limbs to the 
satisfactory condition shown in the lower picture. 
Her mother has this to say: 


We feel it our duty to recommend your Sani- 
tarium. Evlyn was stricken with Infantile Paraly- 
sis in August, 1915. March 1, 1916, we carried 
her to you. Five months later she could walk 
without crutches or braces. Words cannot 
express our thanks. 

MR. AND Mrs. JOHN OLSON, 
R. D. 7, Grinnel, lowa. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equipped private Institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in children and young adults. 



























Our Book, ‘‘Deformities and Paralysis’’; a 
also ‘“‘Book of References,’’ free on request. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM * 


804 Aubert Avenue, ST. LOUIS \ 
s 



















The 
Why She Turned 
Birthright} || ter Head Away 


The woman with super- 
fluous hair never for 
one minute forgets her 
disfigurement. She is 
continually self con- 
scious. She is afraid 
of close scrutiny indaily 
business or social life. 
X. BAZIN Depilatory 
Powder will rid her of this embarrass- 
ment. It has been used for over 75 
years by women of the stage and by 
society women, by leading surgeons 
in hospitals. X. BAZIN is easily ap- 
plied, acts quickly, and effectively. 
We have sold over one million 
bottles to American women. This is 
the best guarantee of its efficiency. 


of Every 


Woman 


The attractiveness 
of Venus is in that 
form divine—a per- 
fect bust and figure— 
which has become fa- 
mous throughout the ages. 
These glories of sex are nat- 
ural to all women who —, if they wish, possess 
them to an astonisiuing degr 

I have just written a book ‘which tells how women 
may satisfy their natural desires and Secure the 
beauty of bust development. The book is sent free 
because it also tells about the 


Kathryn Murray Method 


of Form Development 
by which any woman, young or middle-aged, may ob- 
tain wonderful results. My method is simplicity it- 
self. It does not comprise the use of massage, fool- 
ish plasters, electricity, medicines, oa. It actsina 
natural way—securing the enlarges» — 
ment desired in ashort time. 


This Book Free 


Send for it and learn how to 
add style and attractivenessto 
your figure—develop your 
bust—possess beautifu _— j 
ed shoulders, Book tells you / 
how todoit in a charmingly / 
natural and simple manner. | i 
pisite forittoday. Sentfree / | 
in plain sealed envelope. t 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1158-B Garland Bldg.,Chicago ~~ 


SPECIALLY PRICED ES 


Te INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
FORTUNATE purchase before leather advanced in price 
enables us to offer 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BILLFOLD 
at what the leather alone is worth today. 
THIS INVALUABLE combination currency-card case, a 



























50c and $1 at Drug and Department Stores 


If they do not have X. BAZIN, 
send us 50c for large bottle. 


HALL & RUCKEL “Newyork 


sarang, Money Cheerfully Refunded 5 0c 
Postpaid 





























distinctive Xmas Gift, in “y -4 Sealgrain Leather yours at 


te JANUARY «se 


> ae John — 
WENTIFICATION CARD 


this low price of 50c ($5.4 Zz.) — while they last. ngraved 
Thin modes Gosign with photo frame, transparent identifica- ome in 
tion card, 1918 B colander and Penny ey MO PA j 

SIZE closed 3x 31-2; open 8x3 1-2 inches. Packed in 
handsome gift bay Te th engray ved card. FAMBin fine Mo- 23-kt. Gold 
reece pcntner. onl , 00 ($ See ) prepaid. 4 nillustrated 
of each at once. Order 8 pps ay resstee ustrate: 
gts —— Send_draft, M. O. or s comepe a =~ ond 

nda & ‘Sons Co., wo Mfrs Dept. F-74 Chicago Be wet coo “—— com wocker temen 


SONG 





I will send my 25c Book 


STRONG ARMS and 
MILITARY SHOULDERS 


for 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full- “Page half-tone cuts, 
showing exercises that wil quickly develop, 
beautify and gain great strength in your should’ 
ers, arms and hands, without any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
Studio 200 127 W. 42nd Street New York 


Comics, cartoons, com- 

mercial, newspaper and 

magazine J/ilustrating, 
e 


WRITER AND GUIDE | 


‘MAN UAL SENT FREE 
were this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 


€ revise poems, compose and arrange music, |" 
secure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright l 





‘a 
\ 


sale. Start right with reliable concern offering a legitimate 
proposition. Send us your work today for free examination. 


KNICKERBOCKER Stupios ‘** SNew vorx ery" 


EA BANKER 


Prepare by mail for this high profession, in which — 
are great opportunities. Six mont s° term iploma : Py ’ 
awarded. Send for free book, “‘How. to Become a traits. By Mail or Loca 

















Pastel and Crayon Por 





When you Write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Banker."’ EDGAR G. ALCORN, President Classes. 10 LESSONS 
ME C . FREE. Write for Art Book. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 41B Flatiron Building, NEW YORK 





457 East State Street 

















Eyes You Can’t Forget 


The eyes that make a lasting impression have no partic- 
ular color. They can be dark, blue, grey, or brown. 
They may be flashing, sparkling or they may be soul- 
ful, dreamy eyes. In all cases, however, the eyes 
that make a lasting impression are adorned with 
beautiful eyebrows and lashes, without which 
the eyes cannot possess charm 


It is quite possible, in fact, easy for you to double 
the attractiveness of your eyes. Simply use a little 

























nightly. Thousands of society women and actresses 
noted for their beautifully arched eyebrows and long, 
sweeping lashes owe their attractiveness to the use 
of this guaranteed pure and harmless preparation. 
LASH-BROW-INE is a delicately perfumed preparation 
that nourishes the eyebrows and eyelashes in a natural 
manner, thereby making them thick, long and silky, thus 
giving depth and expression to the eyes. 
SOLD IN TWO SIZES, SOc AND $1.00 

Send price for size you wish and we will mail LASH-BROW-INE 
and Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 


Avoid disappointment with worthless imitations. 
Genuine LASH- BROW-INE manufactured only by 


-54 
Maybell P isrt o --) y 4008 
: I fed) = LIP OLY VILE Indiana Avenue 
Laboratories ("> CHICAGO 










































What fee Dollar Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures of photoplayers and illustrations 
of their work and pastime. Scores of interesting articles about 
people you see on the screen. Splendidly written short stories, 
some of which you will see acted at your moving picture theater. 


All of these and many more features in the six numbers 
of Photoplay Magazine which you will receive for $1. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay, so there is no necessity for telling you 
that it is one of the most superblv illustrated, best written and most attractively 
printed magazines published, and without a peer in the field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 9F, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive the December issue and five issues thereafter. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MACAZINE 15 guarasteed. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continucd) 


CHOLLy, ROANOKE, Va.—Gee, we were al- 
most ascared to read your letter. Thought 
it was another bawling-out by the Bushman 
Club membership. Ruth Travers is with no 
company at present. 





Sara, Los ANGELES, CAaL.—What do you 
think of PHotopLay now? Nan Carter is 
still with Fox and one of her recent pictures 
was “The Serpent.” Norbert Wicki was 
Ivan Romoff in “Panthea.” He also played 
in “Darkest Russia.” 





THE 84's, CLEVELAND, O—Yes, we could 
tell at a glance that you are intelligent 
girls, but never fear, we'll keep your secret. 





Masel, Battimore, Mp.—Afraid you have 
1 long, long wait if the man who you are to 
marry must be “an exact duplicate” of Earle 
Williams. The crop of duplicates is very 
meager this year. But Earl really is sincle 
and you don’t have to believe it if you think 
it’s too good to be true. 





M. M., New York City.—A search of the 
records indicates that Pearl White has never 
been married to E. H. Sothern, who at the 
present time is the husband of Julia Mar- 
lowe. 





M. S., INp1anapo.is, INp.—Jack Holt is 
with the Lasky company, his last appear- 
ance being with Sessue Hayakawa, the Japa- 
nese star. 





GLoryY, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The action 
is photographed on a negative film and 
printed on positive film just the same way 
that you print pictures from a kodak film 
Violet Wilkey played Flora Cameron before 
Flora was old enough to have Maze Marsh 
play her in “The Birth of a Nation.” Eric 
Campbell was the man who played the big 
waiter with Chaplin in “The Immigrant.” 





FREDERICK, Macon, Ga.—So you couldn't 
find any pictures of Mary Thurman last 
month? Well, you poor fellah! Write 
Mary, care Sennett Company, Los Angeles. 
The other girl in that medicine ball pic- 
ture was Marie Prevost who is with the same 
company. How’d you like to be living in 
Los Angeles? 





KATHRYN, FitcHsurc, Mass. — Pearl 
White’s hair is red, her eyes are brown and 
she has no husband to make her frown. 
If Kipling ever sees the foregoing he'll quit 
the poet business. 





KarL, CLEVELAND, O.—Ann 


Murdock, 
Nance O'Neil, 


Charlotte Walker, Holbrook 
Blinn, H. B. Warner, Shirley Mason and 
George LeGuere had the leading roles in the 
various Sins comprising McClure’s “Seven 
Deadly Sins.” Kerrigan played both roles 
in “Gay Lord Waring.” G. M. Anderson has 
forsaken the films for the musical comedv 
stage and Marguerite Clayton is with Essanay 
in Chicago. The American at Santa Barbara 
produced “Purity.” The Vitagraph dog 
“Shep” is dead. 





C. R., Oconomowoc, Wis.—You probably 
refer to Marshall Wilder who died something 
over a year ago. 





EtsiE, WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND.—We 
crave your pardon for any sins of omission. 
It won’t hapen again. So far as we know 
Miss Bara did not wear a wig in “Romeo 
and Juliet.” The girls mother in “The 
Social Leper” was portrayed by Isabelle Ber- 
win. We are very proud of our New Zea- 
land readers as represented by those who 
write this department. Pretty classy gang. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


A. CorNnstock, WELLINGTON, NEw ZEA- 
LAND.—Robert Vaughn played the doctor in 
“Still Waters.” Gladys Hulette is about 20 
and not married—yet. William Parke, Jr., 
has played in most of her recent plays. 
Francis Ford is 35. William Roselle played 
Stafford in “Gloria’s Romance.” 





D. M., Sypney, Avustratta—You Aus- 
tralians sure can ring the bell when it comes 
to writing letters. That one of yours was 
a darb and we'd like to be able to publish 
it just to show what you ginks think of us 
but lack of space prevents publication. Mary 
Fuller lives at 49 W. 44th Street, New York 
City. Rain effects are obtained by the use 
of perforated pipes and a sixty-mile gale 
can be had on a moment’s notice by the 
use of an airplane propeller. 





F. B. Muvusxecon, Micu.—‘American 
Methods” was an adaptation of Georges 
Ohnet’s novel “The Ironmaster” and the 
names of the characters were taken from 
the book. 





Busy-Bopies, New York City.—Both of 
you have a chance; neither Bill Hart nor S. 
Holmes is supplied with a wife. Frank 
Keenan not only is married but is a grand- 
father. He is now on the stage. 





HELENA, SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Where do 
yuh get that “Old Baldy” stuff? Better can 
it. Claire Alexander has been playing oppo- 
site George Ovey. Can’t provide you with 
any correspondent’s address without taking 
out a marriage agency license. 





Jor, New Orteans, La.—Willie Collier, Jr., 
better known as “Buster,” is now with 
Lasky-Famous Players, playing with Jack 
Pickford in “Tom Sawyer” and “Huck 
Finn.” The nearest any star came to being 
born in New Orleans was when Mary Miles 
Minter was born in Shreveport. That ought 
to be glory enough for the whole state. 





M. F., Wayne, Pa.—So you are willing to 
bet that Wallie Reid is “glad he is himself?” 
Well, what would you? Mighty poor puhson 
who doesn’t think fairly well of himself. 
William Courtleigh, Jr., played opposite Ann 
Pennington in “The Rainbow Princess.” 





Maset, Cororapo Sprincs, Coro.—The 
best way to obtain photographs of the play- 
ers is to write to them direct. Nearly all of 
them make a practice of sending out their 
pictures whether or not any money is en- 
closed to pay the mailing fee. That is, those 
who can afford it. 





A. R., Appre CreEK, On10.—Jack Mower 
was the man in “The Butterfly Girl.” Jay 
Belasco has been drafted but a letter ad- 
dressed to him care Christie Film Co., Holly- 
wood, Cal., would undoubtedly reach him. 





E. R., Plainfield, N. J—Don’t pay any at- 
tention to such stories. People just naturally 
love to talk about the players, both stage and 
screen, and every little story, no matter how 
absurd or worse, finds a lot of credulous folk 
only too eager to believe it and pass it along. 





Harriet, CHARLOTTESTOWN, P. E. I.—(Bet 
a lotta them’ll wonder what that stands for.) 
John Bowers gets his mail at Fort Lee, N. J., 
care World Film Corp. Creighton Hale, we 
are reliably informed, is a married man. 





L. H., BerKeLtey, Cat.—House Peters is a 
six-footer and is somewhere over thirty. He 
is married and has a little son almost two 
years old. He is not affiliated with any 
company at present. 














700,000,000 
Sold Last Year 


That number of SMITH BROTHERS’ was used by 
the people of the United States in one year. The out- 
put for this year will be much greater. 


One shipment from the Poughkeepsie Factory was 
a trainload of 20 freight cars containing 95,000,000 
SMITH BROTHERS’ S. B. Cough Drops. This 
factory, by the way, has the largest hard-candy equip- 
ment in the world. It is used wholly for making S. B. 


Cough Drops. 


A large addition was made to it last 


year. Another is being constructed now. 


Think of the great benefit 
to the nation in 700,000,000 
S. B. Cough Drops. Think 
of the coughs relieved, the 
colds warded off, throats 
soothed and voices cleared. 


Who uses these cough 
drops? Opera singers and 
policemen. Soldiers and 
sailors. Letter carriers and 
congressmen, 


School children and 
actors. Woodsmen and 
public lecturers. Motorists 
and sportsmen. 


Is there anyone who 
doesn’t know and use S.B. 


Cough Drops? They have 
been a national standby 
for 70 years. 


S. B. Cough Drops are 
pure, absolutely. No drugs. 
No narcotics. Pure ingre- 
dients with just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach. 


Cold, damp, raw, cough- 
producing weather is 
around thecorner. Be pre- 
pared with abox of SMITH 
BROTHERS’. 


Put one in your mouth 
at bedtime to keep the 
breathing passages clear. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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You will be delighted with these exqui- 
f site, refined creams, which are especially 
’ prepared, after a secret formula, exclu- 

sively for private sale. They are never 

sold in the stores—and to give you an 
| opportunity of testing them we will send 
\! three liberal size boxes, postpaid, for only 
| ten cents in coin or stamps. 


Sunshyne Creams 


| are wonderful for beautifying the complex- 

ion, building up the skin tissues _and pre- 
venting wrinkles or sagging. They are 
made from the finest imported Oil of Sweet 
Almonds, and other unusual ingredients— | 
too expensive to be used in the ordinary 


toilet creams. 
for the three liberal boxes of 
Send 10c SunshyneCleansingCream,Ski - | 


Food and Powdering Cream. Do it now—befor: 
you forget. 


SUNSHYNE LABORATORIES 


4Sunshyne Lodge West Milton, Ohio 
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AUel-O lelthuldeseckon ba 
Lady Duff-Cordom 


CROCHET 


A rare opportunity to 
crochet under the direction 
of Lady Duff-Gordon, the 
world’s greatest fashion 
authority. Rich designs, 
stylish suggestions and 
original ideas for the adorn- 
ment, of lingerie, wearing apparel 

and honschold linens, Prepared exclu- 
sively for the Richardson Silk Company. Fully 
illustrated with complete, simple directions, 

Book No. 16 Crochet Yokes and Blouses 

BookNo.17 € and insertions 
trish and Cluny Crochet 
Crochet Boudoir Caps 
Price 10 cents each, everywhere By mail 12 cents 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. 1988. Chicago, Il, 


Dealers: Write for full particulars 
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“Don’t Shout” 


“Il hear you. | can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 

would not know | had them in, 
mvself, only that I hear all right. 
“*The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
oe. comfortable, weight- 

less and harmless. Anyone 
















can adjust it.” Over 100,000 =f Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 








For Fifty Cents 


You can obtain the next three issues of 
Photoplay Magazine, in its new size, 
delivered to pt by the postman any- 
where in the U.S. This special offer is 
made as a trial esta ohne Als 9 it wil] 
avoid the old story “Sold Out” if you hap- 
pen to be a little late at the news-stand. 


Send postal order to Dept. 17F. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 














PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


Watity Tovjours, SEATTLE, WAsH.— Your 

“Herculean Apollo” merely went over to the 
Morosco studio to do a picture or two, that 
studio being part and parcel of the Lasky- 
Famous Players concern. He is 6 feet high, 
has brown hair and blue eyes. 
N. H., Concorp, N. H.—Questions con- 
| cerning the religion of the players are dis- 
| regarded, but we can intimate without vio- 
|lating any confidence that “Xavier” is not 
a Hebrew name. 


Va.—You don’t mean 
to that you'll quit PHotoptay if we 
don’t quit printing “all that Bushman mar- 
ried stuff? Have you no compassion; no 
thought of what the cancellation of your 
subscription will mean to us? We recog- 
nize your rights as a “fullfledged member 
|of the Bushman Club” and would greatly 
regret 2 decision on your part to sever 
friendly relations. We want to assure you 
that we have no “grudge” against “our 
| big Francis”—far be it from such; we only 
aim to tell our readers the facts, as we 
| know them, concerning the plays and play- 
ers they are interested in. 


W. 


Say 


C., ROANOKE, 





T. B., Granp Junction, Coto.—Jean 
Sothern was reported some months ago as 
having married and retired from the screen 
| but she recently rejoined Art Dramas and 
is again cayorting before the camera. Enid 
| Bennett is at Triangle, Culver City, Cal. 
| Arthur Johnson’s death was caused by lung 
trouble. 


| K. H., Dattas, Tex.—Raymond Hatton 

has been married for more than a year. 
| Mary Pickford and Owen Moore have been 
| married about seven years. 


Grace, Lincotn, NEB.—We have no sta- 
tistics as to the screen wrongings of Bessie 
Barriscale and Theda Bara. Maybe you'll 
find it in Dr. Jaynes’ Almanac. Bessie’s 
real name is Mrs. Howard Hickman; she 
has a young son and very blonde hair. 


R. W., Brug, W. Va.—We have no rec- 
ord of the players in “Our American Cou- 
sin” which you say was produced. at Ford’s 
Theater in Washington, D. C., in April, 
1865. How many reels was it and who did 
the directing ? 


| M. G., New Yorx City.—H. M. Hork- 
heimer, president of the Balboa Company, 
is married and has a child. We are of the 
impression that his wife was an actress. 


BiossoM, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—So you 
'are learning cinema acting? Well, well; we 
| hope you will be the Mary Pickford of Aus- 

tralia. Anna Little is now with Commo- 
dore Blackton’s company in Brooklyn which 
is making pictures for Paramount. Frank 
Borzage is directing for Triangle. Constance 
Talmadge has her own company under the 
Selznick banner, just like Sister Norma. 


T. C., San Dieco, Cat—Never heard of 
your pal “Fudge.” Bet he was the candy 
kid though. Glad to hear you are a “study 
reader” of PHOTOPLAY. 


Cat. SUNBEAM, Hvupson, Mass.—Think 
| the one you refer to in “Under Two Flags” 
| was Stuart Holmes. Must be awful to have 

your home in Hollywod and have to live 
in Massachusetts. 


Georce K., Tuscota, Itt.—Hazel Dawn 
appeared last in “The Lone Wolf,” a Brenon 
production recently released. Milton Sills 
is now with Ivan Films 


dvertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


A. K., Des Moines, Ia.—At this writing 
Mr. Hart is not betrothed to anyone. as we 
are certain he would inform us the moment 
anything like that occurred. Margery Wilson 
is in her early twenties. 
Kitty, CHase City, VA—Wallie Reid is 
27, has brown hair and blue eyes. Florence 
LaBadie is still with Thanhouser and her last 
picture is “The Woman in White.’ Your 
terribly welcome. 


H. S., WasHINGToN, D. C.—Count Ferdi- 
nand in “Civilization” was Howard Hick- 
man, now with Paralta. He is the husband 
of Bessie Barriscale and has appeared in many 
Triangle pictures. 


MaAss.—Write 
Muriel Ostriche. World, 
J.; Jean Sothern, 500 West 
New York City; Ella Hall, Univer- 
Cal. 


M. S., Boston, 
these addresses: 
Fort Lee, N. 
165th St., 
sal City, 


them at 





STELLA, SypNEY, AvsTRALIA.—We trust, 
Stella, that you aren’t trying to spoof us, dnd 
all that bally rot, don’t you know. If we 
went as a war correspondent, we'd probably, 
from force of habit, write about the marital 
status of the generals rather than their mar- 
tial deeds. 


N. T., OKLAHOMA ClTY 
Girl Safe?” appears from our records to be 
castless. Universal made it. Harry Morey 
doesn’t talk about his age so he is probably 
over the draft requirements. Ruth Roland 
has been devoting her time to personal ap- 
pearances in theaters during the last month. 


, Oxra.—‘‘Is Any 


. G. B., JAMESVILLE, 
played opposite Mary Pickford in “The 
Little American” and Eugene O'Brien in 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ Douglas 
Fairbanks has one son, nearly eight years 
old. 


N. Y.—Jack Holt 


HELEN, YONKERS, N. Y.—Pearl White was 
born in 1889 and Missouri, has brown eyes, 
reddish hair and Earle Foxe for her leading 
man at present. .She is not married. Mae 


Murray is; and has gray-blue eyes (Civil 
war stuff). Louise Huff has violet eyes. 
Hatiam, N. S. W., AusTRALIA.—As there 


are two telephone companies in Los Angeles, 
you would have to write to both to get a 
complete record in the way of that city’s 
telephone subscribers. They are the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Home 
Telephone Company. 


A. M., St. Lovis, Mo.—Your poem read 
with a great deal of interest. Suggest that 
you send it to Smart Set. 


Faith & Hore, Watcu Hit, R. I1—We 
have every reason to believe that Gene 
O’Brien’s locks are natchelly curly. Yes, 
that moustache of Wally’s in “Big Timber” 
was “perfectly frightful” but he has prom- 
ised not to do it again. He was drafted but 
was granted temporary exemption because of 
his wife and baby. 


Mary, DeSmet, S. D.—Success in stage 
plays at home does not necessarily augur a 
successful motion picture career, but it has 
been done. Creighton Hale sends out photo- 
graphs to those who write and tell him what 
a wonderful actor he is, or words to that 
effect. 


PAuLINE, LoweLL, Mass.—Webster Camp- 
bell was Rosa’s lover in “The Evil Eve.” 
Gladden James is strangely silent as to his 
vital statistics, but he isn’t so very old. 


is guaranteed. 
























SPECIAL! 


A $75 solitaire ring 
(style shown by picture 
above) reduced to $45 
by direct importing. 
elimination of middle- 
men’s profits and cash 
methods. Wesselton 
Blue White perfect cut, 
of richest brilliancy: 
guaranteed weight 1-2 
less 5-64 K Engage- 
ment quality 14K solid 


gold mounting. 
Special price $4 5 
Platinum Tips $2 Extra 
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14K solid gold hand 
carved rings set with fine 
brilliant extraBlueWhite 
dia., guaranteed weight 
6K. Your choice $33.33. 


14K solid gold Tiffany 
style i Perfect cut 
fine quality Steel Blue 
White diamond. Retail 
value $20. Dia.headquar- 
ters special price $9.88. 


: Genuine 
yCoral Cameo 
solid gold 
La Valliere 
and full 
length 









chain, 
set with 
genuine 
perfect 
cut 
Blue 
White 
dia- 
mond 
and 
pearl, 
$20.00 
value 
$11.88. 
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Barnard &’ Co. : 
Diamond Headquarters CHICAGO, U. S. A., a. 
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Direct From Barnard is? Co. 
Diiamone Headquarters 


At World’s Lowest Prices 


Here are the secrets of my money-saving prices on diamonds: With my world- 
wide business of tremendous volume, I can buy direct from the cutters of Europe, 
then resell direct to you at the smallest margin of profit. I have eliminated all 
middlemen—all waste—in the selling of diamonds and guarantee that you cannot 
match my prices anywhere, wholesale or retail. If you don’t see a saving of 35% in 
the diamond I send you for free examination, send it back! 





















































Small Extra Wesselton Jagers Jagers 

Sizes Blue White Blue White Steel Blue Blue Perfect 
$50 |$133)] |s177)| |s233)/ |s288 
Per Carat Per Carat Per Carat Per Carat Per Carat 














Send No Money! 


Merely send for my beautiful Diamond Book—select the diamond and mounting 
of your choice, and I'll ship it for your inspection—at my expense and without 
obligating you to buy. As we get all our business in this way our success proves 
our prices lowest by comparison. 


Bankable Money Back Guarantee 


The only bankable Money Back Guarantee in the diamond business. You can take it to any bank 
and cash in your diamond investment if you want to. The only guarantee without red-tape, delays or 
evasions. It is also a legal certificate of carat weight, quality and value of the diamond. Allows you 
to exchange it at full value at any time. 










Solid Gold Cuff 
Links 

Set with two diamond 

chips . . ‘ 

Cut diamonds . $2.88 
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One Father Writes of 


BILLIARDS 


“We've a Full House All the Time!” 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your home and 
watch how quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with good companions. 


Young people idolize Home Billiards. 


And these princely contests 


act as a tonic on older folks. 


Low Prices, Easy Terms 


Balls, Cues, Etc., Given 


Brunswick prices today are 
extremely low for tables of such 
masterly construction and beauty. 

Our Popular Purchase Plan 
lets you play while you pay. 

With everytable we give a high- 
class Playing Outfit Free— Balls, 
Cues, Rack, Markers and Expert 
Book of 33 Games, etc. 


Send for Billiard Book Free 
THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE- COLLENDER (0. 


Dept. 56B, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free copy of your color 


“ Billiards The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial! offer. 





Carom and Pocket Billiards are never twice alike, 
but ever enlivened by friendly jest and laughter. 
Among life’s most enduring memories are the 
happy hours and er of billiards. 


(Ch, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Even the cottage or small apartment has room for a genuine 
Brunswick. And it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket Billiards 
—life, speed and accuracy ! 

The *‘ Baby Grand ”’ is a home-size regulation table for spare 
rooms, attics, basements and private billiard rooms. 

The “Quick Demountable’’ can be set up anywhere and easily 
folded away when not in play. 

See these tables in handsome color reproductions, get our low 


prices, easy terms and home trial offer. All contained in our 
new billiard book. Send your address at once for free copy. 


THE BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER C°. 


Dept. 56B, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
DEALERS: 





Write at once for attractive agency proposition. 
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t in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Chases 
Dirt 





Tile 
Linoleum 
Wood Floors 
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Loilet W\equisites 


“Eloth of Golf 


| ERSONAL daintiness, the most appealing of ferninine 
charms, 1s bewite hingly expressed in As-the- Petals, one 
of the Lazell Cloth-of-Gold perfumes. 


lt has the fasc eretereel of fairylike elusiveness, but is of an 
enduring fragrance just as delightful at the evening s close 
as in the early hours of the day. A bottle of As-the- 
matls perfume a Palit that will delight any woman. 


You may have Cloth-of-Gold toilet requisites in extract, 
toilet walter, face powder, greaseless cream, sachet, Stale 
ing salts, talcum and rouge. Our new package carries both 
rouge and face pow der which you may blend to any tint. 


Use! Lazell’s Creme de Mendor, the original greaseless 
cream, before exposing your skin to the cold and wind. It 
2) £6) Care ts the complexion against chapping and roughening. 


A complete assortment of Lazell Cloth-of-Gold toilet 
requisites will be sent you for 50c (65c in Canada). It 
contains a miniature box of face powder, a bottle of per- 
fume, a jar of greaseless cream—all in As-the-Petals odor 

and a cake of soap. 


: 
for “oll ‘ 
“ me 8 PERFU 


Dept. 24-S Canadian Office 
NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON 


NEW YORK 


53 Y onge Street 


Toronto, Ontario 





